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ZAR ILLIAM IL. has been for three 
aE years emperor, and in this 
time has succeeded not only 
in winning the respect of for- 
eign cabinets but in strength- 
ening himself at home. He 
succeeded a father idolized by all who came 
within the sphere of his gentle and generous 
nature; his grandfather left behind a warlike 
fame so great that only the age of Frederick 
II. can afford a parallel. The present Emperor 
has had, therefore, no easy task before him, 
for it has been necessary for him both toremove 
prejudice and to give the country confidence 
in his intentions as well as in his abilities. 

The secret of the Emperor’s power with his 
own people arises mainly from three causes : 

First. He has courage. 

Second. He is honest. 

Third. He is a thorough German. 

If the whole country had to vote to-morrow 
for a leader embodying the qualities they most 
desired, their choice would fall unquestionably 
on their present constitutional ruler. Perhaps 
the virtues I have specified appear common- 
place, and will be taken for granted by the 
reader; but an emperor must be compared 
with others in the same trade. 

His honesty has been the cause of nearly 
all the malevolent criticism that outside papers 
have accorded him, for he has said freely what 
older or more politic people might have placed 
in a different way. He has made many minor 
mistakes from acting upon, the impulse of the 


1 A press association furnished to the American 
papers of February 21 a charge of intoxication at 
the dinner in his honor given by the Brandenburg 
Diet. This article was fabricated either in London or 
in New York, though headed Berlin. 

Such lies do more mischief than at first glance 
might be supposed, because, while a private man may 
occasionally venture to bring a libel action against an 
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moment, but these mistakes have never be- 
trayed to his people a want of sympathy with 
their development. He has made his share of 
minor blunders in handling large masses of 
troops at the grand manceuvers, but the army 
would be happy to see him make a thousand 
times as many rather than to miss the active in- 
terest he takes in keeping the military machine 
in working order. 

Since Frederick the Great no king of Prussia 
has understood his business like this emperor. 
He knows the routine of the public offices from 
having sat upon office stools. He knows what 
material development means from a practical 
inspection of foundries, mills, shipyards, irri- 
gating-works, canals, factories, and the rest of 
the places where the strength of a nation largely 
displays itself. He knows the army from having 
carried a knapsack, obeyed his superiors, and 
worked his way up like the every-day Prussian. 
If a new ship is to make a trial trip, he goes 
in person to learn something new in naval con- 
struction. He has traveled in the most intelli- 
gent way the principal countries of the Old 
World, has come in contact with the men re- 
sponsible for the state of affairs in Europe, and 
does not need to be prompted when a new 
ambassador presents his credentials. 

From a child he has been noted for his love 
of outdoor sport, and as emperor has directed 
the taste of the growing generation away from 
pipes and beer-pots and has led them to seek 
their pleasures in more manly recreation.! 

The Emperor believes in force, and with 


editor, the German Emperor has no such redress 
against the abuse of international courtesy. 

I may add that I have seen the Emperor on a dozen 
or more convivial occasions when, if ever, he might 
with impunity have indulged the taste attributed to him 
by this ill-informed and poison-spirited scribe, and 
that on no occasion has he given grounds for such 
statements. 
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good reason. Prussia has fought her way into 
the family of European nations at the point of 
the bayonet; it has taken her about 250 years 
of drilling and fighting to make Europe under- 
stand that she has come to stay: and the hab- 
its engendered by generations of barrack-room 
education cannot be altered in a few years. 
Not only does the Emperor believe in force, 
but his Germans almost to a man hold the same 
creed. The people of the fatherland all serve 
in the ranks, not merely because their Kaiser 
wishes it but because they themselves are con- 
vinced that this sacrifice is the only one that 
can guarantee them against invasion. The uni- 
versal service is to-day the most popular insti- 
tution in Germany ; and while outcry is made 
against particular abuses in the army, and many 
desire to have the term of service reduced, no 
government could live a day that attempted to 
abolish it altogether. The public language, 
therefore, which the Emperor uses sounds 
strangely autocratic when read in the columns 
of one of our dailies, but calls forth no such 
reflection in Berlin. 
No man in his position has in so short a time 
expressed himself so freely on so many impor- 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


and, as King of Prussia, defined his position as 
head of the state more clearly still. 

“T am far,” said he, “ from wishing to dis- 
turb the faith of the people in the permanency 
of our constitutional position by efforts to en- 
large the royal prerogative. The present rights 
of the crown, so long as they are not invaded, 
are sufficient to assure the amount of monarch- 
ical influence required by Prussia, according to 
the present state of things, according to its po- 
sition in the Empire, and according to the feel- 
ings and associations of the people. It is my 
opinion that our constitution contains a just and 
useful distribution of the codperation of the dif- 
ferent political forces, and I shall on that ac- 
count, and not merely because of my oath of 
office, maintain and protect it.” 

Opinions differ, even in Germany, as to the 
best distribution of political forces, but every 
Prussian, and every German as well, breathed 
more freely when their emperor had spoken 
the blunt words I have translated. The people 
were already beginning to feel that while they 
had to deal with a man who could fight for his 
own, he was, at least, not disposed to claim more 
than was his by law. The whole of that address 
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TOY FRIGATE ON THE HAVEL, NEAR POTSDAM, WHERE THE EMPEROR FIRST LEARNED TO BE A SAILOR. 


tant topics as he, and if I have convinced the 
reader that his words are those of an honest and 
fearless man, I need offer no apology for quot- 
ing some of his own language as evidence that 
he is not devoid of judgment. 


On the 15th of June, 1888, William IT. suc- 
ceeded to the throne as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia. On the 25th he met the mem- 
bers of the imperial parliament, and gave them 
the assurance that he meant to govern according 
to the constitution, and to carry out vigorously 
all engagements, at home or abroad, connected 
with the welfare of the country. On the 27th 
he met the Prussian house of representatives, 


is instinct with individual conviction, but much 
of its force was lost to the outside world because 
few knew how much of it was meant. When, 
for instance, he closes by promising to be the 
“ first servant of the state,” it was looked upon 
as a conventional figure of speech, such as even 
a Prince of Wales might use. How few then 
thought that he would work with an energy and 
persistence that would wear out any two ordi- 
nary servants; that he would have his study 
lamp burning long before the kitchen-maids of 
Berlin yawned themselves out of bed; that he 
would in person wait upon the drill-grounds 
of his regiments to see that punctuality was ob- 
served ; that he would be accessible to every 
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THE MARBLE PALACE, POTSDAM, WHERE THE EMPEROR LIVED AFTER HIS MARRIAGE, BEFORE HE CAME TO THE THRONE. 


complaint, whether from a day laborer or cabi- 
net minister. 

Like others in commanding positions, he is 
taxed heavily for all that he utters in public, but 
no one tells us of what he is in private. Because 
as head of the army he draws his sword he is 
charged with warlike ambition ; if on the other 
hand he looks into the troubles of the day la- 
borers he is attacked as a socialist in disguise; 
if he travels to visit his neighbors the para- 
graphers make merry over his perpetual junket- 
ing. The papers of England have hardly yet 
forgiven him for the crimes they imagine he 
committed while his father was at San Remo, 
though it has been abundantly proved that he 
acted as a loyal son and subject. 

On the 16th of August, 1888, he made a few 
remarks at Frankfort on the Oder that set all 
tongues wagging as though he had already 
signed a declaration of war. 

“Let me add one thing more,” said he. 
“ Gentlemen, there are people so weak as to 
say that my father thought of giving back 
what we conquered with the sword. We knew 
him all too well to accept coolly such a slan- 
der upon his memory. He was with us in 
thinking that nothing secured by the mighty 
efforts of those times should be given up. 

“TI believe that we of the Third Army 
Corps, as well as the whole army, know that 
on this subject there is but one voice: let us 
rather lose our eighteen army corps and forty- 
two million inhabitants on the field than give 
up a single stone of that which my father and 
Prince Frederick Charles have won.” 

_ This is not pleasant reading in Paris, but 
it is the kind of language I should expect to 
hear in New York if any philanthropic move- 


ment was on foot to hand Texas or Arizona 
back to Mexico. It is just the language that 


would be heard in London if an attempt were 
made to restore to France, not Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but the Channel Islands. 

Shortly after this much-abused speech came 
the great autumn manceuvers, at which two 


corps of about 30,000 men each, equipped as 
for real war, were made to fight one against 
the other, and to solve in an unknown country 
all the difficulties of a real campaign. Under 
the old Emperor William these manceuvers 
had of late years become rather perfunctory, 
because of his advanced years and his indis- 
position to make radical changes. The Em- 
peror Frederick was of course too feeble to 
make any personal impression on the army 
during his three months of office, and all Ger- 
many looked with eagerness to see what their 
new emperor would do when commanding 
large bodies for the first time, and under con- 
ditions that would test in some degree his 
ability to command in real war. He had of 
course in the field veteran generals of three 
great wars, and a man of less courage could 
have readily found an excuse for taking a 
merely conventional part in these operations. 
But the Emperor dreamed of nothing less 
than this. From the beginning to the end of 
the seven-days’ fighting I was able to watch 
him closely, and even a layman in warfare 
could note the extraordinary independence 
with which he made his dispositions, the cool- 
ness with which he met sudden emergencies, 
the attention he was able to give to detail, and 
the energy with which he appeared at every 
point of difficulty. 

Did he make any mistakes ? I presume so; 
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I hope so, at least. And every soldier who 
saw him in those days blessed him for making 
them there rather than in the presence of a real 
enemy. He was learning to use his great mili- 
tary machine, and every German felt better at 
hearing that their Kaiser showed talent for his 
work. What if he did miscalculate the exact 
front that a division should occupy in an attack ? 
what if he did bring his cavalry a bit too soon 
upon the enemy’s infantry ? The very fact of 
his doing so on this occasion was the best assur- 
ance that it would not happen in real war. 


On the 14th of May, 1889, before he had 
been a year on the throne, he received a depu- 
tation of dissatisfied workmen, and, two days 
later, a similar body of employers. He spoke 
to each practically, briefly, sharply. He did 
not pat the employers on the back and order 
the workingmen about their business, nor did 
he seek to curry favor with the mob by using 
the delusive phrases so common with politicians 
on the eve of political elections. What he 
said to each gave no pleasure to either, but, 
spoken as it was, honestly and for the good 
of both, it has given workmen and their em- 
ployers throughout Germany.a feeling of con- 
fidence in the Governmentas a judge in matters 
industrial. 

To the workmen he said : 

“ Every subject who has a desire to express 
has of course the ear of his emperor. I have 
shown this in giving you permission to come 
here and tell your wants personally. But you 
have put yourselves in the wrong ; your move- 
ment is against law, if only because you have 
not abided by the fourteen-days’ notice required 
to be given before striking. You have there- 
fore broken your contract. ‘ Naturally this 
breaking of your engagement has irritated the 
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employers, and does them a wrong. Further- 
more, workmen who did not desire to strike have 
been prevented from working either by violence 
or threats.” 

He summed up the wrong they had done, but 
nevertheless promised to have the matter thor- 
oughly investigated. It is needless to say that 
he kept his word. When the employers came 
before him, no doubt expecting sympathy as 
against strikers, they were taken to task more 
cuttingly still for their selfishness. “I beg of 
you,” said the Emperor, “ take pains to give 
workingmen a chance to present their griev- 
ances in a formal manner. . . . It is natural 
and human that each one should seek to bet- 
ter himself. Workmen read newspapers and 
know the relation that their wages bear to the 
profits of the company. It is obvious that they 
should desire to have some share of this.” 

Were these utterances the dictation of a 
political economist paid for jogging the im- 
perial elbow in matters industrial they would 
deserve only the attention accorded to official 
papers read from the throne. But when they 
reflect the convictions of a ruler bent upon 
solving questions that are tormenting every 
industrial community, they are remarkable. 

During the grand manceuvers of 1889 he 
received a delegation of university professors 
and took the occasion to set the country think- 
ing as to whether the present system of edu- 
cation could not be improved. “The more 
thoroughly and energetically the people un- 
derstand history,” said he, “the more clearly 
will they understand their position ; and in this 
way they will be trained to united feeling in 
the presence of great undertakings.” ‘The 
language is not obscure to a German, who 
remembers the period of oppression under 
Napoleon I. and the many years that had to 
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pass before the people educated themselves 
to act and to think as one man in the struggle 
for unity. The Emperor has since taken means 
to put into practice the ideas he expressed to 
the professors of Géttingen, and Germans 
must thank him that the nising generation are 
permitted to form their ideals not merely from 
Greeks and Romans of very shadowy interest 
but from the flesh-and-blood patriots of these 
days—the Scharnhorsts, the Bliichers, the 
Gneisenaus, the Steins, the Colombs, Liitzows, 
and other heroes of the great war of liberation. 
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entertain most strongly is that of relationship 
and friendship of long standing; and the fu- 
ture can only strengthen the heartiness of our 
relations.” 

This, I venture to say, is the most friendly 
language ever used by a German ruler or cabi- 
net towards the United States, and it gains 
the more in value by coming from the mouth 
of a man who would not have said anything 
that he did not fully mean. The personal re- 
gard entertained for Mr. Phelps made the Em- 
peror’s language perhaps more easy for him ; 
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THE THRONE-ROOM IN THE EMPEROR’S WINTER PALACE, BERLIN. 


Shortly after the manceuvers of 1889 he re- 
ceived our minister, William Walter Phelps, in 
a manner more than complimentary, saying, 
among other things: “ From childhood I have 
admired the great and expanding community 
you represent; and the study of your history, 
both in peace and war, has given me particular 
pleasure. Among the many conspicuous char- 
acteristics of your fellow citizens the world ad- 
mires in particular their spirit of enterprise, 
their respect for law, and their inventiveness. 
Germans feel themselves the more drawn to 
the people of the United States because of the 
many ties that inevitably accompany kinship 
of blood. The feeling which both countries 

VoL. XLII.—63. 


but in addition to that, I am sure that few 
Germans who have not traveled in America 
are better informed of our conditions, our his- 
tory, our resources, and our literature than he. 
When “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” 
appeared, it was read by him with interest; as 
an officer in the army he attended courses of 
lectures on our principal military operations ; 
and only within the past few weeks he was dis- 
cussing with an American George Kennan’s 
work on the treatment of Siberian exiles. 

In February, 1890, he issued an order the 
gist of which is in these words: “ In my army 
each individual soldier shall receive lawful, 
just, and humane treatment.” This order was 
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unexpected, for the army did not appear at 
the time to suffer more than ordinarily from 
the excesses of non-commissioned officers or 
even of commissioned officers. But it is the 
Emperor’s habit to find out for himself what is 
going on in barrack-yards as well as in the cabi- 
net. He does not wait until official red tape 
has permitted the Government to notice an 
abuse, or until dissatisfaction has spread. His 
language in this order has not made men more 
humane, but it has certainly made the brutal 
more cautious about venting their brutality, 
and this is as much as human law can hope for. 

In the same month he calls together a con- 
gress of interested nations to see if something 
cannot be done to avoid the increasing friction 
between wage-payers and wage-earners. This 
congress may or may not achieve all that some 
have hoped for it. The Emperor himself did 
not offer to solve any question of social phi- 
losophy ; his attitude was strictly that of an in- 
quirer. He virtually said to the delegates: 
“ Gentlemen, the industrial situation of Europe 
is critical. Let us discuss it calmly, let us offer 
suggestions, let us see if the question is ca- 
pable of simpler definition.” 

Whether anything comes of this effort, the 
fact is remarkable that the most conspicuous 
public effort of a young and powerful em- 


peror has been to interfere in behalf of the 
daily laborers. 

On the 2oth of March, 1890, Bismarck left 
his office of Prime, or rather sole, Minister. I 
do not wish to enter upon this question here, 
except to point out that he left office imme- 
diately after a popular election which resulted 
in more votes for socialist candidates than were 
ever before cast in the history of the empire. 
He was in a hopeless minority in the Reich- 
stag, and had proved to the satisfaction of his 
countrymen that, whatever his merits were 
as a foreign minister, they dwindled painfully 
when it came to treating the more delicate 
questions of finance, socialism, press laws, and 
internal improvement. 

During the labor conference the Emperor 
showed marked civilities to the French delegate, 
Jules Simon, and afterward sent him as a pres- 
ent the musical works of Frederick the Great, 
accompanied by a most cordial letter. This 
was an opportunity offered to France to say 
something that might be regarded asa harbinger 
of peace; to cease the snarling over Alsace- 
Lorraine that has been kept up for twenty 
years, and promises to continue until after the 
next war. Germany was disappointed in the re- 
sult, for France showed that she has now only 
one political faith, the basis of which is hate. 
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From the salons of the Faubourg St. Germain 
to the attics of Montmartre, there is but one 
feeling — France has had her vanity wounded ; 
therefore Europe must expect no rest until she 
has had her revenge. 

In 1890, on the gth of August, Helgoland 
was added to the Empire without a blow or 
even an angry word. What Gibraltar is to 
Spain, that and much more was this little is- 
land at the mouth of her principal seaport to 
Germany. The peaceful accomplishment of so 
important an object is not so much an evidence 
of his desire to strengthen his coast-line as of 
the fact that England and Germany are to- 
day united in a friendship unknown since the 
year when Bliicher and Wellington fought the 
French at Waterloo. 

I have not spoken of the Emperor’s travels 
in detail, for want of space. In general it may 
be said that no ruler of modern times has 
seen so much of the world, and made the 
fruit of his travels so directly profitable to his 
people. He has not merely traveled to distant 
countries, from the North Cape to the Golden 
Horn, and from the Thames to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. His acquaintance with his own country 
isno less thorough. He masters readily the in- 
dustrial features of every neighborhood that he 
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visits, and it is rare for him to meet a man with 
whom he cannot talk instructively on the coun- 
try or town that he represents. He does not 
waste time in these travels, but has a railway 
train fitted somewhat after the pattern of the 
Chicago limited vestibule. On the way he de- 
spatches state business, and discusses, as he flies 
along, any proposition requiring signature. His 
yacht serves him when afloat as conveniently 
as his train ashore, and both are so well used 
as to be always in the best working condition. 

As an after-dinner speaker the Emperor has 
no superior in Germany. He speaks readily 
without notes, expresses himself with vigor, 
never descends to conventional commonplaces, 
and, above all, gives the very best assurance 
that his words are not prepared for him. I have 
heard conspicuous speakers in England and in 
our own country, and, if comparisons are not in 
this case invidious, I should say that the German 
Emperor need not fear to meet such an audi- 
ence as even a New England society dinner 
assembles. One of the prettiest speeches I have 
listened to was delivered by the Emperor in 
answering the toast to his wife in the province 
where she was born. It was during the great 
combined naval and military manceuvers of 
1890, at which the United States was repre- 
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sented by Commander Ward, and Great Brit- 
ain by Admiral Hornby. 

The Emperor’s words were: “I desire to 
express to you, my dearest sir, the gratitude 
felt by the Empress and myself for the kind 
words we have just heard; at the same time 
our thanks to the whole for the day we have 
passed and for the reception which the prov- 
ince has prepared for us. This day was, how- 
ever, not needed in order to assure us of the 
warm friendship we have found here. The 
bond that unites me to this province, and chains 
me to her in a manner different from all others 
of my Empire, is the jewel that sparkles at my 
side, her Majesty the Empress. Sprung from 
this soil, the type of the various virtues of a 
German princess, it is to her that I owe it if Iam 
able to meet the severe labors of my office with 
a happy spirit, and make head against them.” 

The words of the Emperor were unexpected, 
and to no one more so than to his wife, whose 
face beamed with happiness at the compliment 
she so publicly received. Nor did any one who 
listened to the speaker at that dinner think to 
question the spontaneity and honesty of the 
language. 

In spite of the pomp that custom demands 
of an imperial court, the German Emperor is 
a man of singularly simple and healthy tastes. 
When he is out of office-hours his recreation 
is largely taken with his children in their nur- 
sery, or dropping in at the house of a personal 
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friend and begging a cup of tea and a cozy 
chat. He knows the value of knowledge, and 
while the machinery of his Government pro- 
vides him with elaborate reports on every sub- 
ject and from every corner of the world, he 
still prefers to study his people at first hand, 
and never loses an opportunity of seeing for 
himself what is going on about him. He reads, 
of course, all the new books of importance; 
sees the good plays, and assists in bringing 
forward such as have merit ; he takes pleasure 
in running into artists’ workshops at unex- 
pected hours; is ready to meet any one who 
has an idea of interest. 

When I think of him as the business mana- 
ger of a practical political corporation, I am 
constantly inclined to look for the key to his 
success and popularity in Germany by quoting 
the laconic opinion of him expressed by an 
American officer who was presented to him for 
the first time at the Baltic manceuvers in 1890. 
He came away from his audience flushed with 
excitement, and I expected a vigorous report 
from the fact that this officer had been draw- 
ing his impressions of Germany principally from 
Paris and St. Petersburg. 

“ What do you think of him now?” I said. 

“Immense; he has a genuine Yankee head 
on him.” 

It only need be added that this compliment 
was the highest in the court vocabulary of my 
fellow countryman. 

Poultney Bigelow. 


THOU REIGNEST STILL. 
QUEEN JUANA OF SPAIN, TO HER LONG-DEAD LORD, PHILIPPE LE BEL. 


oe liv’st and reignest in my memory, 
Discrowned of earth, but crowned still in the soul 
Subject to thee from pole to utmost pole: 
This is the kingdom thou hast still in fee, 
Though silence and the night have hidden thee— 
King, crowned in joy, and crowned again in dole, 
Sovereign and master of my being’s whole, 
My heart and life and all there is of me. 
It is thy breath I breathe upon the air; 
Thou shinest on me with the stars of night ; 
Thou risest for me with the morning sun ; 
And if I sleep and dream I find thee there, 
And, finding, quiver with the old delight: 
Monarch, yet lover, to thine arms I run. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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=; COME one said that I should 
ae visit Beg Island while at In- 
"#0 5)\. gonish. But the advice made 
Ney’ but little impression upon my 
“ mind at the time. In clear weather 

it might be seen from the shore, its 

shape resembling a squatty sugar-loaf upon 
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the horizon. 

One morning from my perch in the rocks, 
where I had securely fastened my canvas with 
ropes and boulders,—for the wind ever blows 
in this latitude,—I became conscious of the 
approaching figure of a man leaping from rock 
to rock, his arms waving wildly with the ex- 
ertion. Evidently he was headed for the spot 
which I occupied. 

I fancied that he had some message from the 
village for me, perhaps a letter; but a moment’s 
reflectionshowed me that the semi-weekly mail 
was not due before the following day. 

As he climbed the boulders I could see his 
face, a red dot in the center of a bushy growth 
of sandy whiskers which stood out in all di- 
rections. 

Panting for breath, he reached the spot where 
I sat, and bounced himself down beside me at 
the risk of upsetting my color-box. 

_Cocking his head upon one side, and rub- 
bing upon his trousers the hand which he had 
placed directly in the center of my well-covered 
palette, he ejaculated admiringly, with a sweep 
of the clean hand, “ Hech, mon, but she ’ll be 
a fine peentin’ ye ’re at.” 

_“Yes?” said I, with an ill-suppressed smile at 
his predicament. “ How did you know I was 
out here?” ; 

“ Aw ’ll be speerin’ you afishoor, an’ the hale 
popilation kens what ye ’re at, an’ whaur ye are 


tae, for that matter; but, d’ ye see? ye’re wastin’ 
ye’r time here. This ’ll no be place forthe peen- 
tin’, aw ll be sayin’ to masel’ comin’ o’er, whan 
she ’ll have Beg Islan’. D’ ye ken Beg Islan’ ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” I said, taking up my palette and 
endeavoring to repair the havoc his hand had 
wrought; “I know of it; at least I ’ve heard 
of it.” 

“ Of coorse ye ’ll hae heard of it, as well 
as them that belongs te it, the Moglashens. 
Aw ’ll be a Moglashen, d’ ye ken? an’, what ’s 
more, aw envite ye te stop wi’ us o’er te Beg 
Islan’,” he said, wiping his perspiring forehead 
with the painty hand, and leaving thereon a thin 
line of new blue, running rainbow fashion with 
a broader oneof ochre. “The fam’ly envites ye, 
d’ yeken? She’ll be proud te have ye, mairover.” 

He paused and looked longingly at me. I 
was about to say something in thanks for 
the proffered hospitality, when he broke forth, 
“ Ye ’ll no be apel te be waverin’ here, what- 
effer, a-peentin’ on yon,” indicating the canvas 
with asweep. “The nor’easter ’s due, an’ ’deed 
she’ll be here the night.” 

I saw that the sky did indeed 
look threatening, and the wind 
was changing. 

“Ef ye ’ll be acceptin’ ma 
hospitality, aw ’ll take ye ower te 
Beg Islan’ the night.” 

I endeavored to persuade him 
of the impossibility of this. 

“’ Deed, then, anaw’llnoleave 
ye here, so ye mun just pack up 
ye’r traps, an aw ‘ll carry yer 
peentin’ for ye.” 

As the wind had changed I saw the folly of 


remaining on the present spot; there was a 
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narrow gully to be passed, and in certain tides 
I had been warned that crossing was almost 
dangerous, for the water surged and boiled 
through the rocks with tremendous force. 

When we came to this place I found that, 
in preparation for our return, the emissary of 
the Moglashens had so placed a drift spar that 
the crossing was comparatively easy. Once 
upon level ground, or at least that which is 
called level at Ingonish, his pent-up loquacity 
broke forth again, apropos of nothing. “ Dinna 
ye see that the feshin ’s no what it use te be ? 
Theer ayeanill-gitted folk here, an’ awdon’tsay, 
d’ ye mind? that it’s nothe hand o’ Providence, 
for the wracks that ’s been handled here.” 

“Were there wreckers here, then, in the olden 
times ?” I asked idly, more to feed the flame of 
his loquacity than with an interest in the subject. 

“Tn the olden time, is it?” he said. “ Wha, 
mon,” —with a fearful look about, and a finger 
upraised,—* whist! aw tell ye, aw ’m keener te 
see uncommon things than ony. Syne aw takes 
a daunder through the shanties,—” with a con- 
temptuous sweep of the hand in the direction 
of the village, —“ do aw no see the belongings 
of the gaun-aboot bodies? Aw could tell ye o’ 
the bagman’s pack — Whist! Aw’ll ask ye — 
aw say te ye, come te Beg Island te the hoose 
o’ the Moglashens. There ye’r belongin’s an’ 
ye’r peentin’’!] be safe fro’ the deev’lish fingers ; 
aw ’m sayin’ that ye’ll be better off, d’ ye see ? 
aw ’m a-givin’ ye a sicht o’ ma mind —o’ ma 
thochts. Aw ’m givin’ ye warnin’.” 

“ Do you mean to say that the people here 
will rob me?” I said. 

“ Awmean te say that—” He broke off sud- 
denly and pointed to the horizon, where Beg 

Island loomed up dark gray, a 
pyramid against the windy sky 
— “ Aw mean te say that ye ’Il 
be made welcome there for 
a twal month, if ye like te 
stop.” 

I began to be interested ; 
there might be something 
in all this rigmarole, perhaps 
more than the fellowsaid. My 

picture was almost completed; it would be 
good to leave it for a while. The inn where 
I was stopping was by no means comfortable, 
hardly tolerable, and my room, being on the 
ground floor, was rather damp. No other was 
to be had; the upper rooms leaked from the 
roof, they said. Why not go over with this 
eager Gaelic gentleman of the open-handed 
hospitality ? Surely I could be no worse off 
there than here in my present quarters. 

“T ll tell you what I ’ll do,” I said, when 
we were nearly at the inn; “I ’ll toss up a cent. 
Heads I stay here, tails I go with you to-night 
over to Beg Island.” 
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“Tails it is, an’ at the first cast of the baw- 
bee,” said the Moglashen, gleefully, as he 
touched the coin. “ An’ ye promised,” seeing 
my glance at the gathering clouds. 

Then he ran ahead, calling out that he would 
get the boat ready and carry down my traps 
and luggage. 

I saw I was in for it now; there was no turn- 
ing back—lI was to 
be the guest of the 
Moglashens on Beg 
Island. ‘There was 
some difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the won- 
dering inn people, but 
at length matters were 
settled, and I left 
word that any mail 

that arrived for me was to be sent over in a 
special boat. 

In two hours we were off Beg Island, which 
loomed up before us vast and brown through 
a transparent mist of flying spray. The sea was 
rough, and before Ingonish was a mile away 
I had repented of my hasty decision. Soon I 
heard an exclamation from Moglashen, of whom 
I began to weary. 

“ There,” he said, pointing to a white speck 
on the side of the hill, “there ’s Moglashen’s. 
They ’ll be seein’ us the noo. Jeannie ’ll be in 
the toor,— Jeannie ’ll be the eldest, d’ye ken? 
then the’ ’ll be Patty; then the’ ’ll be Matty; 
then the’ ’Il be Tessie; then the’ ’ll be—” 

“What!” I said, “all girls ?” 

“ Aye. The’ ’ll be Lizzie; then the’ ’ll be 
Laurie—sax o’ them, an’ a’ the most enticin’ 
sort,d’ye ken? But ye’ll see for yoursel. Aw 
mon say, though, that Jeannie ‘il be the leddy,” 
he exclaimed in an emphatic tone. 

Here was an adventure sure enough! I was 
to live in a family of seven women, and I had 
evidently been brought here with the idea that 
I might fall a victim to one of the six of “ the 
most enticin’ sort.” 

The thought was so absurd that I laughed 
aloud, and this seemed to remove some lin- 
gering doubts in the mind of Moglashen, who 
had been eying me, for he exclaimed, with a 
great show of glee, “ Aye,” slapping his hand 
upon his knee, and rubbing it softly up and 
down. “Ye ’ll be that happy —I ‘ll answer 
for ’t, what wi’ pianny playin’ sax month on 
end, an’ ye ’ll no hae felt the time.” 

“What!” said I in surprise, “have you a 
piano: here ?” 

“* Deed an’ we hae. Wass a brig come 
ashoor—salvage, d’ ye mind. Wull Taggart 
would hae it that ’t was his, but”’—with a 
chuckle—“ aw would na. Mon,” he added, 
after an interval of silence, during which we 
rapidly approached the island, “ when ye hear 
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the skirl o’ Jeannie’s 
voice, and the man- 
ful pluckin’ o’ the 
pianny, ye ‘ll no 
regret yer uptassin’ 
o’ the bawbee.” 

in due time we 
reached the landing- 
place between two 
immense rocks, from which a path flanked 
by two spars— probably the remnant of the 
ill-tated brig—led up to the house, a long 
patchwork structure of stone, the lower part 
of which was whitewashed. It looked comfort- 
able enough in the low western light. 

Moglashen, who was busying himself with 
the boat, which he had hauled up on a sort of 
miniature ship-railway by means of a wind- 
lass, called out to me to follow the path up 
to the house, and he would “be joinin’ me 
presently.” 

Somewhat to my surprise the door remained 
ciosed, nor did I see a sign of the “ invitin’ 
sort” who, according to Moglashen, were to 
make me so welcome to Beg Island. 

I knocked loudly at the door, once, a half- 
dozen times, to no purpose, then boldly turned 
the knob, and entered. A fire was burning in a 
wide fireplace,—a fire of sea-wood from which 
tiny flames of green and blue flickered in a 
most delightful manner,—and a simmering 
kettle filled the room with harmonious sounds. 

The floor was covered 
with mats of homemanu- 
facture, archaic in design 
and of various shapes. 
On the table by the win- 
dow was a ball of yarn in 
which the needles were 
sticking, the _half-fin- 
ished stocking depend- 
ing from it half-way to 
the floor, as if it had been hurriedly dropped, 
and beside the ball was a pair of silver-bowed 
spectacles. The room was a homely one al- 
together, and I threw off my greatcoat and 
high boots, seating myself in the armchair be- 
fore the fire to dry my wet feet. The sea had 
been rough, and some water came over the 
bow in spite of Moglashen’s skill. 

While I was musing upon the absurdity of 
coming over to Beg Island, and almost dozing 
in the grateful warmth from the sea-wood fire, 
I heard voices in dispute, then the falsetto of 
Moglashen mingled with feminine exclama- 
tions. They seemed to come from the next room; 
a door slammed noisily, and then a woman’s 
voice said distinctly: “She ’ll no be able to 
stay here, an’ that ’s a fact, aw can tell ye, ye 
daundering aul’ ejiot. Whaur in the name o’ 
the prauphet ’ll she sleep, when well ye ken 
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that we’re aye sleepin’ twa in a bed the noo?” 
Decidedly this was a welcome. 

Just then the door opened,and Moglashenen- 
tered, saying with an uncouth attempt at light- 
heartedness that seemed absolutely ridiculous 
after what I had heard behind the closed door : 

“ An’ aw hope ye ’Il be enjoyin’ yersel’, ma 
freend, whiles the supper ’s preparin’; an’ after 
the supper we ’ll aye hae a bit thump at the pi- 
anny. An’ noo—” he tiptoed over to a cup- 
board, from which he brought forth a squatty, 
promising-looking jug and a cup, and set them 
before me—“ an’ noo we ’ll just hae a wee bit 
drap te warm the cockles.” 

We were in the act of drinking each other’s 
health when a female voice from the other 
room called out, “ Will—yum!” 

Moglashen almost dropped the cup from his 
hand, and, setting it down on the table, said in 
an awe-struck tone : 

* An’ aw ’ll just hae te leave ye whiles I an- 
swer t’ wife.” 

He closed the door after him. I seemed to 
hear a scuffle and smothered exclamations; 
then a door slammed, and silence fell. While I 
was speculating over these happenings Mogla- 
shen returned, bearing a lamp, for it had grown 
quite dark by this time. Hestill kept up the un- 
couth semblance of cheerful hospitality while 
laying the table, putting the tea to draw on the 
hob, and slicing a savory-looking ham, and then 
sat down beside me, his eyes fixed on the fire, 
his hands nervously rubbing his knees. 

Determined to know what the trouble was, 
or rather to corroborate the surmise I had 
formed, I asked for his wife and daughters; were 
we not to have their company at supper ? 

“Deed, then, aw ’ll tell ye the hale lot o’ 
them ’s doon sick.” He paused to note what ef- 
fect this might have upon me, running his hand 
through the fiery red beard. 

“Sick!” I exclaimed, “and you brought 
me here, knowing this ?” 

“ Weel, ye canna be angered when aw tell ye 
aw deed n’t ken they were 
as sick as aw that—eh, but 
they ’re sare sick the noo,” 
he exclaimed dismally, staring 
into the blaze, and rubbing 
his knees and thighs. 

“ But what ails them, man ? 

Is it anything serious? Can 
I do anything to help —” 

“Nae; ye jist canna, an’ 
that ’s aw aboot it, mon alive,” he exclaimed, 
rising in a kind of desperation, and seizing the 
teapot. “ Ye’ll just takea bit supperan’ then —” 
A noise at the door and the voice calling, “ Will 
—yum!” and Moglashen once more disap- 
peared. When he returned we ate our supper 
almost in silence, and without further inter- 
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ruption ; after which he cleared 
the table, handed out clay pipes 
and a box of leaf tobacco, and 
set a kettle of fresh water on 
to boil; then with a sigh, seat- 
ing himself once more beside 
me before the fire, he delivered 
himself as follows : 

“ A mon may be hospeetable, an’ yet hae 
no t’ abeelity t’ carry ’t oot, d’ ye see? Well, 
then, here ye hae a mon, as aw said, that ’s aye 
hospeetable, an’ aw thing ’s ag’in’ her. She ’ll 
be wantin’ for company o’ the male kind, an’ 
she ’Il no be let hae it in peace, d’ ye see? 
Well, then, aw ’ll go a bit farther. 

“ Here ye hae a mon, as aw say, hospee- 
table, an’ she finds an uncommon chance te 
hae a bit gossip aboot the grand great ceeties 
wi’ achap fresh frae itaw. Well, then,she takes 
a daunder ower the bit rocks, an’ presents thae 
hospeetality te thae chap. Syne thae chap 
agrees,” he continued miserably, “an’ thae 
word’s gien.” He paused, and, rubbing his whis- 
kers meditatively, began again: “ Here ye hae 
amon wi'’oot t’ abeelity te carry’t oot,an’ aw’m 
sayin’ she ’s aye an ill-gitted mon that ’s aye 
wi’oot a ward in her ain hoose; aw ’m sayin’ 
here ye hae a mon wi’oot a word in her ain 
hoose, d’ ye see?” he asked, anxiously seek- 
ing my eye. 

“T see,” I said reassuringly. Indeed I could 
not help seeing it all. In his own language, 
here we hada man who had a large element of 
hospitality in his nature, which he was forced 
to keep in abeyance in consequence of a dif- 
ference of opinion on the part of his better 
half, and, for aught I knew, on the part of the 
“enticers ” as well. 

In his desire for companionship he had in- 
vited me to come to Beg Island and tostop with 
him for an indefinite period, all without consult- 
ing the wishes of his good lady, thereby getting 
himself into a difficulty from which he could 
see no means of escape. 

“Well, what is to be done?” I said. “I 
cannot go out into the storm, and there ’s no 
other house within reach, or—” 

“Aw beg ye, don’t, don’t say anither ward 
aboot gangin’ oot,” he said piteously, wringing 
his hands. “ Aw’m—” 
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“Will—yum!” And he again disappeared. 

I composed myself as well as I could in 
the huge chair before the fireplace; the wind 
howled dismally around the eaves, and I could 
hear the waves dashing against the rocks be- 
low. I struggled against the desire to sleep; 
I was conscious that Moglashen came in at 
intervals, that he replenished the fire, that he 
piled coats and blankets about me. . 

I awoke at daybreak, and soon after Mog- 
lashen came in, threw some chips and a log on 
the fire, and began preparations for breakfast. 
We talked without saying anything, strictly 
avoiding any reference to the ladies or referring 
in any way to the Moglashen hospitality. He 
was garrulous, yet in a subdued manner, con- 
stantly glancing at me out of the corner of his 
eye. He made no resistance to my demand 
to be taken over to Ingonish immediately 
after breakfast. I gave him to understand that 
I believed the “pianny” to be a myth, and— 
well, there might be six beauteous creatures, 
but I was not prepared to believe in them. 

Utterly cowed, and as different as possible 
from the canny Moglashen of yesterday, was 

the creature Moglashen of to- 
day; his hair and beard no 
longer stood boldly out from 
his face, but were brushed back 
smoothly, evidently by feminine 
hands. 

He led the way down the 
path to the boat, shoved her 
down the ways, stepped the 
mast, shook out the sail to the 
fresh morning breeze, and thus 
we left Beg Island and the 
long, low whitewashed house 

of the Moglashens shining in the morning sun. 

When we were about a mile away I fancied 
I saw fluttering dresses against the green of the 
hillside; but this was the only glimpse I had of 
the ladies Moglashen. 

Every week since my return to town a bun- 
dle of New York papers goes to Beg Island 
addressed to William Moglashen, but I have 
neither heard from him nor seen him since 
I left him that July morning standing abject 
and humiliated in his boat under the wharf at 
Ingonish. 


George Wharton Edwards. 
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MiLton, NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
Oct. 3, 1889. 

AM thirty-two. I am not mar- 

ried. Yesterday I found a gray 

hair. My hair islight; itshould 

not begin to turn so early. Iam 

young. Isn’t thirty-two young? 

We don’t talk of age together. 

But of course he knows. I am 

not young; I have to remem- 

ber that. By village standards, 

by marriage standards, I am just 

not middle-aged ; thatis, there is 

hope for me still. Oh! oh! oh! 

for the time when there will no longer be hope, 

for the day when they will all give me up—the 

mother (dear mother!), the aunts, my girl friends 

who have married, the men who notch off birth- 

days in their cane-bottomed chairs in front of 
the Iroquois House. 

The girl friendsare the worst — though there 
is always mother. But mother is happy. Aer 
marriageis asuccess. ‘The marriages ofthe girls 
have been failures in various keys. Mother 
came in under the old arrangement. What 
do I mean by the old arrangement? I don’t 
know ; but the arrangement under which Sallie 
Beaumont was mof married. Yes; that ’s it— 
the simple, natural arrangement. You should 
have heard Sallie’s reasons for marrying Fred 
Maxim; ¢hey were n’t simple, I promise you. 
Even to a journal I should n’t like to tell all 
those reasons. When I think that Fred might 
some day come to know what they were I 
shrivel into a pucker. I wonder if men would 
ever dare to marry women if they could know 
ail their reasons for consenting ? Sometimes, 
perhaps. But none of the girls whose court- 
ships, and engagements, and marriages I have 
watched from my maidenly watch-tower —my 
old-maidenly watch-tower, I should begin to 
call it now, I suppose— would like to be 
called upon to explain to their husbandsall that 
was in their hearts as they went up the aisle 
on their father’s arm. That I know. Perhaps 
| know too much. I know a great deal too 
much to make marriage the simple thing for 
me that it was for mother. 

I wish to gracious that every one would n’t 
tell me everything, and especially I wish that I 
had n’t been obliged to go through Sallie Beau- 
mont’s engagement with her. Sallie’s engage- 
ment, do I say? Dear me! Kate Duffield’s, 
Margaret Hart’s, Daisy Monteith’s, Helen 
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Everard’s, Sadie Macafee’s— what of them ? 
It frightens me just to set them down. But it 
ought to strengthen me to think that I’m here 
after it all. 

Every one has his misfortunes. It has been 
mine to be the only girl in Milton who has not 
at some time between her twentieth and thir- 
tieth year been engaged. I don’t mean that 
my not having been engaged has been a mis- 
fortune ; much the contrary. But my freedom 
from all such bother has given me time to look 
after the engagements of other girls. At least 
they have thought it did. Sallie could n’t have 
brought her trouble about Fred Maxim and 
Jimmy Dexter (she was in love with Jimmy, 
and she knew she ought to marry Fred —Sallie 
was always intelligent) to Kate or Daisy. Kate 
was trying to think herself into love with Ned 
Fellows just then; and Daisy—but I could 
write a novel about Daisy’s case. It was this 
way : the other girls were busy, and they each 
saw that I was n’t—at least not in that way. 
Their doubts and their hesitations, and their 
woulds and their would n’ts, and their final 
plunge—well, they were awfully interesting. 
But they were wearing. I used to go upstairs, 
after Sallie had been proposing unanswerable 
problems about Fred and Jimmy for an hour 
in our parlor, and go to bed. Mother used to 
wonder what kept me so miserable. The truth 
was, I was suffering sympathetically for those 
girls. Perhaps you don’t know what it is to 
decide to confide your future to six men at 
once. I did n’t. But I know now. Twelve, I 
ought to say; for each of the girls had her 
doubts about some other man. But we de- 
clined him, so that really only makes six. 

October 4.—I1 thought I could never keep 
a journal. I was sure that as soon as I tried to 
journalize this life I lead it would escape: the 
things that you can’t say (that your hand gets 
too tired, and ink too shallow, and paper too 
small, to say) are so many, many more than the 
things you cam say. And yet the things that 
you manage to fix are so interesting that, if you 
know how to fill up the blanks as I do, you 
find it fun, on the whole. That is the advan- 
tage of writing for your own eye alone: you 
don’t have to fill up the blanks, and yet when 
you come to the real point, you can talk it 
down to bare bones with yourself, without car- 
ing for proportion or perspective or the relative 
importance of one of your doings to another. 
The relative importance of one’s doings is just 
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what one thinks it, of course. My last winter’s 
trip to southern California (it was delightful) 
would make more of a figure in a biography 
of me than the way Dick looked at me last 
evening when he said good-night, I suppose ; 
but that only shows the stupidity of biographers. 
How can they know ? — Which brings me to 
the real point: Why should I care how Dick 
looks at me when he says good-night ? Or— 
no; that is n’t the real point. The real one is, 
Do 1 care? Well, I guess I care. But you, 
Journal, are the only one who shall ever 
know it. 

He has come back;; it is two years since he 
was last in Milton. The last time he had a 
month’s holiday, which left him three weeks 
here ; the other week was spent in going and 
coming, for he was in Nebraska then. He says 
he feels like an Easterner now, for his work has 
taken him to Missouri (he builds trolley-car 
lines, like those in Boston, I believe, for the 
little cities out there); but Missouri has n’t 
seemed to be far enough East to let him come 
back oftener than when he first went West. 
When he first went I did not care so much, I 
suppose ; at least I did n’t reckon time greed- 
ily. How strange it seems now ; but it is true: 
whole weeks went by in those days when I 
did n’t think of him. Yet we were friends then 
too ; quite as good friends as now. Only I felt 
differently about him, I suppose. Suppose ? 
Oh, don’t let us pretend to each other, you safe, 
safe pen and paper, and my heart! To some 
one, to something, I must speak! Somewhere 
I will be all myself! [love him! I love him! 
. . . How dared I write that? It’s a frightful 
word. But I’m glad. I wanted to look the 
dreadful thought in the eyes. I’ve seen it now ; 
perhaps it will do me good. I’m not afraid 
to love him, though the word scares me. And, 
besides, no one knows. 

October 6.—Yes; it is really true. No one 
knows. And how do you suppose I am sure 
of that? Why, because every one,—mother, 
and all the girls that I ’ve helped to engage 
and marry and settle, even the one I ’ve seen 
through her separation from her husband 
(that ’s Daisy),—all, all are poking me and 
pinching me and nagging me into accepting 
Dick! Ah, I ’ve played my part of old maid 
too well. These twelve years in which I ’ve 
fought them and scorned them, and swept my 
skirt clear of their odious ideas of marriage, 
have convinced them of toomuch. They have 
come to believe that because I won’t look at 
the wrong ones there never will be a right 
one. I have found the right one now, and 
he has not found me. I tell you the plain fact 
in that way, dear Journal. I don’t mind add- 
ing that it’s not in this way’ tell it to my pil- 
low. He came a fortnight ago to-night. When 


did I last sleep the night through ? It was on 
a Wednesday. He came on a Wednesday. Oh 
me, how hot and wet one’s pillow gets by two 
in the morning! And thereisstill the long night. 
They wonder why I get up so early. It’s not 
because I’m rested. Oh, I’m tired, tired! How 
do other girls do who love men who don't love 
them? They don’t. They don’t allow them- 
selves to. They have their pride. I ’ve lost 
mine. And then they don’t have a whole vil- 
lage at their heels begging them to like the 
man just a little, entreating them to give him 
a chance. There, I ’ve said it. Give him a 
chance! I blush even to write it. How can I ? 

October 10.—You see what I mean, you 
poor, patient Journal. I am being thrown at 
the head of the man I love (O Dick, under 
my breath, hear me say how I love you!) upon 
their wicked and revolting theory about mar- 
riage. I am to trade upon the weakness of 
men; I am te bring him to my feet; I am to 
allure, to call him on, to snare him—why not 
say it? I am to make love to him—lI who 
love him, I who would die ten deaths rather 
than that he should know it! Oh, is it likely? 

October 13.—Dick is just a little younger 
than I am—perhaps a year. We went to the 
village school together long ago. We were 
in the same class. He used to bring me apples; 
we ate them together straight on through the 
season, from the blossom to the Baldwin, And 
then there was the Strawberry apple, which 
was good too, with its pretty streaks of red 
through the center. Dick used to call them 
blushes, and to make comparisons. He doesn’t 
make comparisons since he came back this 
time, and he is otherwise much changed. I 
like the changes. They only make him more 
utterly, Dickily Dick. Well, Journal, you 
would like him too if you could see him. 

What is he like? What is any young girl’s 
dream like ? What is the love of a youthful 
spinster like? Like the nicest thing there is. 
Dick is a man, you know. That ’sit. Except 
my father, he is the only quite man I know. 
There are male beings and men. He was a 
man even as a boy, when he fought Tommy 
Maeder for me, and charged a snowballing 
mob of boys in my defense, single-handed. | 
liked him then. He knows that; he believes 
I still like him. I don’t; but he willnever know 
the difference. Mama and Aunt Caroline and 
the girls have arranged all that. Every time | 
meet him I say to myself, “I will conquer this 
feeling ; I will. I will be natural with him. I 
will be myself.” And every time it is the same 
old story. I am not myself: I am not any one 
at all. He does n’t recognize me. I can see it. 
Why should he ? I don’t recognize myself. ! 
am like a person who longs to shout, and can 
only produce dumb sounds. All the natural out- 
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flow of my nature — there really used to be one 
— seems dammed up the moment we meet now. 
I am baffled. I almost think I used to havea 
sort of charm for him once ; and if I ever had 
itis there still, perhaps. But it might as well not 
be. It will never reach him; the wires are down. 
It all appears so strange that it somehow seems 
at times as though it could not concern me. At 
these times it seems another girl’s story,— the 
story of a girl not less cruelly helpless,— at 
which I look on sadly. Ah, I ’ve listened to 
other girls so long! 

I shake mother; but what good does that do? 
It’s a feeling. You can’t shake a feeling. It 
sounds like a simple thing to say to these eager, 
urgent, watchful girls who come to seeme every 
morning and talk of nothing else. “It’s not 
urging I need. What I need is his love, and 
you are making it impossible.” But the only sim- 
ple thing about it is its brevity. I could never 
say it, of course, and if I could they would n’t 
understand. Did n’t I engage them and marry 
them? Don’t I know their impossible ideas 
about marriage ?— the ideas common among 
women, I mean. And my mother’s ideas— yes, 
even my own dear mother’s— are the same. In 
a way | bear it better fromher. As I said, her 
marriage has beena success. The results of the 
marriages of the others make advice from them 
an impertinence. I have learned that it is n’t, 
though; it is simply the married woman’s view 
of marriage, which is one and the same the 
world over. They mean it for my good— they 
always make that plain— when they pluck at 
me in private and throw me at his head in pub- 
lic ; and that they are killing me, instead, is just 
what I can’t tell them. 

They treat us as if we were engaged. I be- 
lieve they come to the house when they know 
Dick is coming in order to go away on his 
arrival and leave us /éte-a-/éte. They nod 
kindly to me as they make their adieus on 
these occasions, and include us both in a look 
of understanding. If we go out together,— 
and on the whole it is less conscious, I have 
decided, to accept Dick’s invitations than to re- 
fuse them,—we are isolated at once by common 
consent, as if I were n’t already cut off from 
him enough by my own feelings! Perhaps it is 
merely the unskilled rural way of doing a thing 
which might be carried off naturally enough 
in town; but it gives me the cold shivers. And 
do you think I can speak a natural word to 
Dick that evening ? I don’t know that I am 
more than common shy (though I ’m not 
brazen, either), but I have my woman’s senses. 
I can’t help that. And these things simply 
stupefy and paralyze all our intercourse. 

In a village it is easy to bring the entire 
population to agreement upon questions of a 
certain kind. Since Dick’s arrival my mother, 
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my aunt, and the girls have unintentionally 
made it as plain to every one as if they had 
posted it at the town hall, that they look upon 
Dick Lester as a man whom I might capture 
if I would. I put it grossly. They state it 
more prettily to me; but this is really what 
they mean. They are accustomed to add that 
it is my last chance — again putting it more 
politely. 

Last night at the Unitarian fair I helped them 
out as “ Rebecca at the Well,” and from behind 
my curtain had the satisfaction of hearing young 
Mrs. McGregor (the wife of our doctor) say 
to Dick, “Is n’t Miss Devius coming this 
evening ?” I said that they treat us as if we 
were engaged. I should have said that they 
treat us as if we were married. And they think 
this the way to throw me into his arms! Of 
course he sees; an owl must see. Imagine our 
graceful, natural, and easy conversation! Ugh! 

October 17.—I have just learned that Dick’s 
vacation expires a week from to-day. 

October 18.— Yes, of course he sees. My too 
amiable mother made up a party yesterday to 
go over to the lake. I declined to make one of 
the carriage company. But mother insisted. 
They put us together on the front seat of 
course, and made Dick drive. I believe mother 
thinks Dick is the driver of his trolley cars. He 
does drive very well, because he does every 
thing well, and on this occasion he gave his 
whole mind to it. I saw he had begun to feel 
my inexplicable conduct; but he said noth- 
ing then, and I could say nothing. I don’t 
think we exchanged fifty words on the way 
to Lake Mesowree. 

After luncheon on the shore—it ’s really a 
beautiful lake, hemmed in by the most gor- 
geous old hills—the company divided into 
rowing parties. You can imagine how they 
arranged it for Dick and me. He pulled for 
a mile or two in a silence which I made a 
number of efforts to break. But I could not 
force myself to speak. It has come to that. 
I can no longer so much as break a silence 
with this man whom I love, and whose read- 
ing of me I dread in every nerve. How he 
must wonder! But I am helpless. Stiff, formal, 
lifeless — that is what all our talk has become. 
It’s ablight. I can do nothing with it. Two 
years ago, when he had been three years in 
the West and came home on his first vacation, 
it was all so different. We met then on the 
sure footing of our childish friendship ; there 
was the common liking to which we could both 
trust, and the common understanding. That 
is gone now, and we have nothing in its place. 
We have merely drifted into the doldrums. 

If they had let us alone I don’t say that the 
other would have come; but things have their 
natural way of blossoming, and love has come 
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before of such relations. I suppose I must have 
loved him then —that is, before he went away. 
I was sure of it when he took my hand a little 
more than two weeks ago, the night he came 
back for this second time, and said in that deep, 
good, honest voice of his, “ Well, Ellen?” Ah, 
if they would but let me have him,— if they 
would not snatch my love away and cry it in 
the streets so that every natural act becomes 
a shame to me, and I must seem to propose 
to him with every civil word I give him,— well, 
everything might be different ! 

Oh, I say might! I don’t know. He might 
care, he might not. But I could give him “ the 
chance” my mother talks of in her awful ig- 
norance of her daughter. I mean I could be 
myself; I could let things take their course. 
It is all that a woman has—that right: it does 
not seem a great privilege, does it? But I am 
denied it. 

This is the sort of thoughts that keep racing 
through my head when I am with Dick. I 
was watching him pull silently on with big 
sweeps of his strong arms, and I ought to have 
been chatting with him, like the sensible and 
lively person I really am, but I was thinking 
instead, and thinking thoughts which never 
helped any one tosuch conversation— thoughts 
which I hardly dared think in the same boat 
with him. It always seems to me that he must 
see through the thin partition between such 
thoughts and him, his eyes are so clear; and 
something he saw in my face seemed actually 
to make him speak aftera moment. I remem- 
ber very well that it was at that moment that 
I was making my eyes seem to see him far, 
far away again, and wondering how I should 
bear it. He was drifting, drifting steadily out 
of my reach in my fancy,— it was the boat, I 
suppose, that gave me that idea,—and I was 
standing on a beach stretching my helpless 
arms out to him, and crying after him to come 
back; and he was willing, or not unwilling, 
but he too was helpless. He was being quietly, 
and steadily, and pitilessly carried away from 
me. His question brought me back to anactual 
lake, and to a real Dick who was asking me, 
ever so gently, in a kind way which is like no 
one’s else, why I was so different lately. Of 
course I had known this must come some time ; 
but between my sad vision and my surprise at 
the suddenness of the question, I was in a panic, 
and had to think how to make myself appear 
quite calm before I could answer his question. 

I said the very idlest and stupidest thing I 
could have said, naturally. 

“ Am I changed ?” I asked. 

Then it lay with him to show me how I was 
changed ; and he did n’t lack circumstances for 
the accusation. It was impossible to answer 
him ; I knew that from thestart. But I really 


think it would have been easier if he had n’t 
been so generous through it all, so anxious not 
to wound me, and so solicitous for our old 
friendship. He would hate to lose it, he said; 
he hoped I felt the same about it. O Dick! 
Dick! 

For that one moment I wanted to be a man. 
In that one moment I would have given every- 
thing I possessed for the man’s right to be 
honest. 

I don’t know what I said to him. I was 
thinking one thing and saying another, and 
what I said does n’t count except for its effect, 
which was to give him the impression that I 
was changed and was conscious of it, and that 
there was a reason which I would rather not 
tell him. I can see now that that impulse in 
defense of modesty, which, to women, is like 
the instinct of self-preservation, forced me to 
let him believe that the change, if there was 
one, was perhaps the dumb protest of a decent 
woman against the intention he must perceive 
in those about me. I saw that, whatever I had 
intended he should believe,— and I can never 
be sure now what it was,—this was what he 
did finally arrive at. I saw it from the sym- 
pathy and the respectful understanding im- 
plied by his tone, his manner, everything. And, 
as I sat there, watching him row on and on, I 
grew coldly, deadly sure that if there had ever 
been a chance for me to fight my way back 
to our old understanding — an understanding 
which now should include the new — it was 
gone. ‘The half-truth he had got hold of was 
worse than any whole error. For half-truths 
there are no explanations. 

Dick’s glad, cordial manner—a complete 
change from the Dick of the drive over — was 
in itself a definite and kindly assurance that no 
explanations were needed. If he could have 
known how I longed to explain, and how mis- 
erably unexplained I remained after he had un- 
derstood everything! That friendly effect of 
having understood everything was in all his 
bearing towards me until we parted that night 
in the cool darkness at my mother’s door, and 
there he confirmed it in his lingering and speak- 
ing hand-clasp. We drew near in spirit at that 
moment, and again, as in the boat in the after- 
noon, I seemed to see our destinies taking form. 
But this time I saw clearly that we might be 
all in all to each other, that he could love me, 
that he must love me if we could know each 
other’s hearts. But what his hand-clasp was 
actually saying was that he understood — and 
everything! Good heavens! LZverything / 

October 21.— My mother has seen that we 
have entered on a new phase. I think my be- 
havior, as she always calls it when it is a ques- 
tion of men, had begun to discourage even her; 
not in itself, but through its obvious effect on 
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Dick. But since Dick has understood he is so 
different, and we are so different together, in 
appearance, that mother has taken heart. She 
sees the kindness for me in all his bearing 
which now no one could help seeing ; what she 
does not see is that she and the others have 
made it impossible for me to assist at the change 
of that kindness to anything nearer, in the way 
that all women assist at their love-affairs by 
merely consenting to them. If I was incapable 
of a natural attitude with him before, what do 
you suppose I am now ? If I could not let him 
jove me before, has it been made easier for me ? 
But mother, naturally, cannot see this, and I 
certainly cannot tell her. So she has been go- 
ing over the whole matter with me this morn- 
ing again, making a last despairing appeal. 
As if 1 could do for appeals what I can’t do for 
my own heart! 

Yet I pity mother. Evenif she doesn’t un- 
derstand, I pity her. Ah! understand! You 
and I and our tears understand one another, 
don’t we, Journal ? 

Dick comes daily now, and stays a long time, 
and is infinitely, tirelessly, agonizingly kind. 
Sometimes he is so kind that I feel as though I 
must scream. I really can’t keep it up much 
longer. Ifhe had not already set a day for going 
[ believe I should beg him todo methefinal kind- 
ness — the only one in his power — and go at 
once. He would even do that for me. He does 
like me ; we talk of each other’s lives ; we have 
such heart-searching talksabout everything but 
the only thing that matters; we find each other’s 
thoughts and feelings intuitively ; we get along. 
Why should n’t we? We were made for each 
other, were n’t we? That we are not going to 
carry out the arrangement — well, that ’s not 
our fault, is it? At least it ’s not mine, and 
[’m sure it’s not Dick’s. I forgot to say that 
I am quite, quite clear now that Dick would 
have loved me... . 


TWO 
I. 


NE was a king of ruthless power 
Who spurned his people’s trust, 
All whiteness from his soul erased 
By tyranny and lust. 


One was a monarch just to all 
Within his kingdom’s reach, 

His creed of charity and love 
Flowered in act and speech. 
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October 24.— He came to see me last. He 
wanted me to be his last impression of home, 
he said. It was a chilly morning, such as comes 
up here in the mountains towards the last of 
October. The leaves on the hill we see from 
our front windows have all fallen; they were 
very gay three weeks ago— when he came. 
The Seckel pears are just ripe. He would n’t 
come in; he held his hat in his hand as he 
came into our hallway for a moment. In his 
other hand he carried a small hand-bag. . 

“So you ’re really going?” I said. He had 
said the night before that he would look in on 
his way to the station, and all the morning 
I had waited his coming, imagining just this 
scene, But, now that he was here, it was this 
that I found to say. 

He looked into my eyes — Dick’s honest, 
stanch look—and said, ** Yes; it’s been good 
to be at home.” 

“ But it ’s good to be going back to work, 
too,” I said. I did not find the courage for a 
look like his ; my eyes halted at his chin. 

“ Of course; work is always good. But the 
best thing is old friends. These have been 
happy times, Ellen, seeing you again. I 
sha’n’t soon forget our talks. I shall have 
time to remember them in Missouri.” 

“ But you have the new friends there.” I 
wanted to hear him say it, and of course he 
said it, as he looked into my eyes, and took 
my hand. 

“ They ‘re not like the old,” he said. 

“ No?” asked I. 

“No. Good-by.” He took my hand ina 
wonderful, strong, warm, hearty grasp, and re- 
leased it almost instantly. 

“ Good-by,” I said, following him to the door 
as he put on his hat. 

**Good-by.” 

At the gate he kissed his hand to me. 


Wolcott Balestier. 


KINGS. 


Il. 


The tyrant on a sumptuous couch 
Outbreathed his final breath, 

And his life lapsed all unconsciously 
From tranquil sleep to death. 


The king beloved by grateful hearts 
Throughout his prosperous land, 

While issuing some benign decree 
Died from a murderer’s hand! 


William H. Hayne. 





ON 


(Zo Miss Grace Newlight, 
Oldport, near Boston.) 


My Dear Miss NEWLIGHT: 


Sagi. is very good of you to 
begin your letter by say- 
ing that you have read my 
book on “The Poetry of 
Tennyson.” Almost every 
candid author (except, per- 
haps, a few who have writ- 
ten, but not published, in 
or near your native place) will acknowledge 
that he has what the French call a “ fazd/e” 
for the persons who have voluntarily become 
his readers, and that he inclines to form a high 
estimate of their wisdom, taste, and personal 
character. In this weakness I share, and take 
no shame in confessing it. Whether the open- 
ing of your letter was dictated by the natural 
goodness of your heart, or whether you have 
added a gentle diplomacy to your many other 
accomplishments, you have certainly put your 
request for “advice about the best way to 
study Tennyson ” in such a form as to make 
me sincerely desirous of offering you my poor 
best. 

Candidly, then, and after serious reflection, 
upon my literary honor and conscience, I be- 
lieve that the very best way to study any poet 
is to read his poems. 

There are other ways, of course; perhaps 
easier, unquestionably more in vogue. You 
remember those profound lectures which Pro- 
fessor Borehain gave last Lent on the “ Pessim- 
ism of Petrarch,” and how many young women 
were stimulated by them to wear the Laura hat 
and to enter a higher life. You know also the 
charming Mrs. Lucy Liebig, in whose “ Class 
for General Information” it is possible to get 
the extractum carnis of several modern poets 
in an hour, so that thereafter one can speak 
of all their principal characters with familiar- 
ity. and even with accuracy. You have been 
a member of the “Society for the Elucidation 
ofthe Minor Moral Problems in Sordello,” and 
a subscriber to “The Literary Peptone,” whose 
accomplished reviewers have made the task of 
digesting a book for one’s self seem like an ob- 
solete superfluity. With all of these devices 
for poetical study, so entertaining and in their 
way so useful, you are familiar. But, after all, 
if you really care to know and love a poet, I 
must commend you to the simple and old- 
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fashioned plan of reading him. Nothing can 
take the place of that. 

And with Tennyson, believe me, you will 
not find this plan difficult. It is not an adven- 
ture for which you will need great preparation 
or many confederates. You may safely under- 
take it alone and for pleasure. Here and there, 
especially in “ The Princess,” there are hard 
places where good notes will help you. And 
perhaps with a few poems, notably with “ In 
Memoriam,” one needs an analysis or com- 
mentary. But in the main Tennyson isa clear 
poet, and therefore a delightful one. The only 
book which is indispensable for understanding 
him is that thick, green volume which bears 
on its back the title “The Works of Tenny- 
son.” Get a copy of this book for your very 
own,—and if you are wise, my dear young 
lady, you will get one that is not too fine for 
you to mark on the margin, and if you have a 
tender conscience you will get one that has 
not been pirated,—take it with you into a 
quiet place, among the mountains, or on the 
seashore, or by your fireside, and read it with 
a free mind and a fresh heart. Read not as 
if you were preparing for an examination or 
getting ready to make an index, but read for 
the sake of seeing what the poet has seen, and 
feeling what he has felt, and knowing what he 
has thought —read the book not for idle pas- 
time, but for noble pleasure; not for dry know- 
ledge, but forliving wisdom. And if you read 
thus, I am sure it will do for you what Dr. 
Johnson said that every good, great book ought 
to do — it will help you to enjoy life and teach 
you to endure it. 

Now I am perfectly sure that you are not 
a member of the tribe of the Philistines, and 
therefore you will not think of reading such 
a book as you would read a treatise on logic, 
straight through, from the first page to the last. 
You will want a plan, a principle of order, to 
direct your reading. The first question you will 
ask is, Where to begin among the poems, and 
howtocontinue? Isit possible to classify them? 
Can we “ get a line through Tennyson ” which 
may help us to understand the meaning of his 
works, and their relation to one another ? 

Well, as to classification, I am not inclined 
to set a very high value upon it in the study of 
poetry. There are certain broad divisions which 
can be made — none better, after all, than the 
old Greek trichotomy of epic, lyric, and dra- 
matic, corresponding to the intellect, the emo- 
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tions, and the will. But unless you use this 
division in a strictly formal and mechanical 
fashion, it will not be possible to make the works 
of Tennyson, or of any other modern poet, fit 
into it exactly. You will find that some of the 
poems do not belong to any one of the three 
divisions, and others plainly belong to several. 
You will not know at all what to do with 
“ Maud,” or “ Locksley Hall,” or “ The Palace 
of Art,” or “ Ulysses,” unless you put them into 
a borderland. And when it: comes to more 
minute classification, on the lines of psychol- 
ogy,— poems of reflection, poems of imagina- 
tion, poems of fancy, poems of sentiment, and 
the like—I doubt whether even a great poet 
can accomplish such a thing with his own works 
successfully. Wordsworth tried it, you know ; 
and Matthew Arnold, an avowed Wordsworth- 
ian, confessed that it was not worth much. The 
first of Browning’s commentators, Mr. Nettle- 
ship, made an even more elaborate analysis 
of that master’s poems in the first edition of 
“Essays and Thoughts.” Here is a specimen 
of it: 

II. A. Poems not strictly dramatic in form, 
but which deal with the history, or some incident 
in the history, of the souls of two or more indi- 
viduals mutually acting on each other towards (1) 
progress, or (2) arrest, in development. 


But in his second edition Mr. Nettleship, 
with amiable frankness, makes fun of his own 
analysis. I would rather not attempt anything 
of the kind with Tennyson’s poems, even for 
the pleasure of ridiculing my own failure after- 
ward. 

But though an exact classification may be 
useless or impossible, a general order, a broad 
grouping of the poems for the purpose of com- 
prehending them as a whole, might be helpful 
and not too difficult to make it worth trying. 
It would serve, at least, as a guide to your 
reading, and bring together the poems which 
are most closely related in spirit and manner. 
I beg you then, to accept what follows, not as 
a classification, but simply as 


AN ARRANGEMENT OF TENNYSON’S 
POEMS. 


I. MELODIES AND PICTURES. 


Claribel. 

Leonine Elegiacs. 
Nothing Will Die. 
All Things Will Die. 
‘* The winds, as at their hour of birth.” 
The Owl. 

The Dying Swan. 
The Blackbird. 

The Throstle. 

The Snowdrop. 
Early Spring. 


Far — Far — Away. 
‘* Move eastward, happy Earth.” 
‘* A Spirit haunts the year’s last hours.” 
The Death of the Old Year. 
A Farewell. 
A Dirge. 
The Merman. 
The Mermaid. 
The Sea-Fairies. 
The Lotos-Eaters. 
Child-Songs. 
The Song of the Wrens. 
oe 
The Kraken. 
The Eagle. 
The Oak. 
Recollections of the Arabian Nights. 
Ode to Memory. 
The Progress of Spring. 
The Daisy. 
Mariana. 
Mariana in the South. 
A Dream of Fair Women. 
The Day-Dream. 
The Beggar-Maid. 
Isabel. 
Lilian. 
Madeline. 
Adeline. 
Margaret. 
Rosalind. 
Eleanore. 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere. 
The Lady of Shalott. 


Il. STORIES AND PORTRAITS. 


1. Ballads. 
Oriana. 
The Sisters. 
The May-Queen. 
In the Children’s Hospital. 
Edward Gray. 
The Letters. 
Lady Clare. 
The Lord of Burleigh. 
The Captain. 
The Victim. 
The Revenge. 
The Defense of Lucknow. 
The Voyage of Maeldune. 
The First Quarrel. 
Forlorn. 


Happy. 

2. Ldylis. 
Audley Court. 
Walking to the Mail. 
Edwin Morris. 
The Golden Year. 
The Brook. 
Sea Dreams. 
The Lover’s Tale. 
The Sisters. 
The Ring. 
The Miller’s Daughter. 
The Talking Oak. 
The Gardener’s Daughter. 
Godiva. 
Dora. 
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Enoch Arden. 
Aylmer’s Field. 
(Enone. 


3. Character pieces. 
A Character. 
Love and Duty. 


Tithonus, 
Teiresias, 
Demeter, 


Classical. 


Lucretius, ) 
Ulysses, 

Columbus, 

St. Simeon Stylites, 
Sir John Oldcastle, 
Romney’s Remorse, 


Historical, 


Fatima, | 
St. Agnes’ Eve, > Mystical. 
Sir Galahad, | 


Amphion, 

Will Waterproof, 

The Northern Farmer, Old Style, 

The Northern Farmer, New Style, | Humorous 
The Northern Cobbler, and 
The Village Wife, Dialect. 
The Spinster’s Sweet Arts, 

Owd Roa, 

To-morrow, 


The Grandmother. 

Rizpah. 

Despair. 

The Wreck. 

The Flight. 

Locksley Hall. 

Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Maud. 


Ill. EPICS. 


The Princess. 
Idylls of the King. 


IV. DRAMAS. 


Queen Mary. 
Harold. 

Becket. 

The Cup. 

The Falcon. 

The Promise of May. 


V. PATRIOTIC AND PERSONAL. 


‘You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease.” 

** Love thou thy land.” 

**Of old sat Freedom on the heights.” 
Freedom. 

England and America in 1782. 

The Third of February, 1852. 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
Hands all Round. 

The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
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The Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

Prologue to General Hamley. 

Epilogue. 

To the Queen — ‘‘ Revered, beloved.” 

To the Queen. ‘‘O loyal to the royal in thyself.” 
Dedication to Prince Albert. 

A Welcome to Alexandra. 

A Welcome to Alexandrovna. 

Dedication to the Princess Alice. 

To the Marquis of Dufferin. 

To the Duke of Argyll. 

To the Princess Beatrice. 

To the Princess Frederica of Hanover. 
Politics. 

Beautiful City. 

To one who ran down the English. 

Ode for the International Exhibition. 

Opening of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 
On the Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

The Fleet. 


- 


To ——. ‘‘Clear-headed friend.” 
To J. S. (James Spedding). 
To E. L. on his travels in Greece (Edmund 
Lear). 
To the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
A Dedication (to his wife). 
In the Garden of Swainston (Sir John Simeon). 
To E. Fitzgerald. 
To Alfred Tennyson, my Grandson. 
Prefatory Poem to my Brother’s Sonnets. 
Sir John Franklin. 
) Lord Stratford de Redclyffe. 
General Gordon. 
Caxton. 
To Ulysses (W. G. Palgrave). 
The Roses on the Terrace. 
To Mary Boyle. 
To Professor Jebb. 
In Memoriam — William George Ward. 


Epitaphs on 


VI. POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE. 


1. Of Art. 
The Poet. 
The Poet’s Mind. 
The Poet’s Song. 
The Palace of Art. 
The Flower. 
Merlin and the Gleam. 
The Spiteful Letter. 
Literary Squabbles. 
‘You might have won the Poet’s name.” 
The Dead Prophet. 
Poets and Their Bibliographies. 
Frater, Ave atque Vale. 
Parnassus. 
To Virgil. 
To Milton. 
To Dante. 
To Victor Hugo. 


2. Of Life, Love, and Death. 


The Deserted House. 
Love and Death. 
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Circumstance. 

The Voyage. 

The Islet. 

The Sailor-boy. 

The Vision of Sin. | 

The Voice and the Peak. 

Will. 

Wages. 

‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall.” 
‘« My life is full of weary days.” 
“Come not, when I am dead.” 
Requiescat. 

On a Mourner. 

‘Break, break, break.” 

In the Valley of Cauteretz. 


3. Of Doubt and Faith. 


Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind. 

The Two Voices. 

The Ancient Sage. 

By an Evolutionist. 

In Memoriam. 

The Higher Pantheism. 

De Profundis. 

Vastness. 

Crossing the Bar. 


Now if you will bear in mind that this ar- 
rangement is confessedly imperfect, you may 
have the double benefit of using it and finding 
fault with it at the same time. I think, at least, 
that it omits nothing of importance, that it is 
constructed on the lines of poetic development, 
and that it will be easy to discover the inward 
relationship and coherence of the principal 
groups, so that you can follow a clue from 
poem to poem. 

You will do well to begin with the melo- 
dies and pictures, because Tennyson began 
with them, and because they belong to the 
lowest form of his art, although it is the form 
in which he has done some of his most exquisite 
work. There are many people — and not alto- 
gether illiterate people — who still think of him 
chiefly as a “ maker of musical phrases.” Well, 
he is that; and he meant to be that, in order 
that he might be something more. At the very 
outset he sought to win the power of expressing 
sensuous beauty in melodious language. The 
things seen and heard, the rhythm, the color, 
the harmony of the outward world — these 
were the things that haunted him, and these, 
first of all, he desired to convey into his verse. 
He threw himself with all the passion of youth 
= the task of rendering these things per- 
ectly. 

I call it a task, because no man has ever 
done this kind of work by chance. Even to 
the painting of a simple flower or the mak- 
ing of a little song perfectly, there goes an in- 
finite deal of preparation, of learning, of effort. 
Sometimes it is conscious, sometimes uncon- 
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scious ; sometimes it is direct, sometimes it is 
indirect : but always it is there, behind the 
music, behind the picture ; for no one can do 
anything good in any art without labor for the 
mastery of its little secrets which are so hard 
to learn. 

If, then, you find some traces of effort in 
Tennyson’s first melodies and pictures, like 
“‘ Claribel,” “ The Mermaid,” “ Recollections 
of the Arabian Nights,” you will say that this 
is because he has not yet learned to conceal the 
effort ; and if you find that in the best of them, 
like “ The Lotos-Eaters ” and “ The Lady of 
Shalott,” the chief interest still lies in the sound, 
the form, the color, you will say that it is be- 
cause he has set himself to conquer the tech- 
nique of his art, and to render the music and 
the vision beautifully, for the sake of their 
beauty. Mr. R. H. Hutton, who does not al- 
ways see the bearing of his own criticisms, has 
said, “ Tennyson was an artist even before he 
was a poet.” That is true, but it does not take 
anything away from his greatness to admit such 
an obvious fact. Giotto was a draftsman before 
he was a painter. Mozart was a pianist be- 
fore he was a musician. 

If you are wise, you will look chiefly for the 
charm of perfect expression in these melodies 
and pictures. Take a little piece which has 
stood on the first page of Tennyson’s poems 
for sixty years—*Claribel.” It does not mean 
much. Indeed its charm might be less if its 
meaning were greater. It is mere music— every 
word like a soft, clear note, each with its own 
precise value, and yet all blending in a simple 
effect. The difference between the sound of 
the quiet wave “ outwelling ” from the spring, 
and the swift runlet “crisping ” over the peb- 
bles, is distinct ; the “ beetle boometh ” in an- 
other tone from that in which the “ wild bee 
hummeth”: but all the sounds come together 
in a sad, gentle cadence with the ending e¢s — 


Where Claribel low-lieth. 


In the picture-poems you will find a great 
deal of Preraphaelite work. It is exact and 
vivid, even to the point of seeming often too 
minute. It is worth while to notice the color 
words, how few they are, and yet how perfectly 
they do their work. Here are two lines from 
the “ Ode to Memory”: 


What time the améer morn 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung cloud. 


That “amber” sheds all the splendor of day- 
break over the landscape. 
And here, again, is a stanza from “The Lady 
of Shalott”: 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 


Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs forever 
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By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 


How exquisite is the word “ whiten” to de- 
scribe the turning of the long willow leaves in 
the wind, and how well it suggests the cool 
coloring of the whole picture, all in low tones, 
except the little spot of flowers below the square, 
gray castle. 

I do not think that this is the greatest kind 
of poetry, but certainly it has its own value, 
and we ought to be grateful for it. The per- 
fection to which Tennyson has brought it has 
added a new sweetness and fluency to our 
language. Just as a violin gains a richer and 
mellower tone by the long and loving touch 
of a master, so the English language has been 
enriched and softened by the use that Tenny- 
son has made of it in his beauty poems. 

Butalready we can see that something deeper 
and stronger iscoming into these beauty poems. 
The melodies begin to have a meaning, the pic- 
tures begin to have a soul. Of many of the 
young women in his gallery of female figures 
— Lilian, Adeline, Madeline, and the rest —it 
may be said in Tennyson’s own words: 


The form, the form alone is eloquent. 


But in Isabel we see a character behind the 
form, and the beauty of her nature makes her 
sisters seem vague and unreal beside her. “The 
Lady of Shalott,” which I have placed last 
among the melodies and pictures, is in effect 
a mystical ballad, foreshadowing the transition 
from the dream-world of fancy to the real world 
of human joy and sorrow. And so we come 
to the second group of poems, the stories and 
portraits. 

The interest here centers in life and person- 
ality. It is some tale of human love, or hero- 
ism, or suffering, that the poet tells; and then 
we have a ballad. Or it is some picture that 
he paints, not for its own sake alone, but to 
make it the vehicle of human feeling; and 
then we have an idyll; that is, a scene colored 
and interpreted by an emotion. Or it is some 
character that he depicts, some living person- 
ality that he clothes with language, either in 
a meditative soliloquy which shows it in all its 
breadth of sentiment and thought, or in a lyri- 
cal outburst from some intense mood; and 
then we have what I have ventured to call a 
character-piece. The lines between these three 
divisions cannot be very clearly drawn. I have 
been much in doubt as to the best place for 
some of the poems. But there is a real differ- 
ence among them, after all, in the predomi- 
nance of the narrative, the descriptive, or the 


dramatic spirit; and you will feel the differ. 
ence as you read them. 

In the ballads I think you will feel that the 
secret of their charm lies quite as much in 
their human sympathy as in the perfection of 
their art. The clearer, simpler, more pathetic 
the story, the more absolutely does it control 
and clarify the music. The best of-them are 
those in which the beauty comes from delicate 
notes, so slight that one hardly hears them, 
though their effect is magical. How much 
the pathos of “ The May Queen ” is enhanced 
by the naive touch in these verses: 


Oh look! the sun begins to rise, the heavens are 
in a glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them 
I know. 

And there I move no longer now, and there his 
light may shine — 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than 
mine. 


Or listen to the last lines of “ The Lord of 
Burleigh ” : 


Then her people, softly treading 
Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest. 


This is perfect simplicity — words of com- 
mon life charged with the richest and tenderest 
poetic meaning. No less simple in its way — 
which is utterly different — is the glorious fight- 
ing ballad of “ The Revenge.” It is the passion 
of daring, now, that carries the poem onward 
in its strong, heroic movement. There is not 
a redundant ornament in the whole ballad. 
Every simile that it contains is full of swift 
motion. 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville 


lay 
Anda pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came flying 
from far away. 


So Lord Howard past away with five ships of 
war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer 
heaven. 


Sir Richard spoke, and he laugh’d, and we 
roar’d a hurrah, and so 
The little “* Revenge” ran on sheer into the heart 


of the foe. 


Among the idylls you will find a great dif- 
ference. In some of them the pictorial ele- 
ment seems to count for more than the human 
feeling, and these I think are the poorest. Of 
such slight sketches as “Audley Court” and 
“Edwin Morris” all that can be said is that 
they have pretty passages in them. Tennyson 
was right in caring little for “The Lover's 
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Tale.” “Aylmer’s Field” is weaker than 
«Enoch Arden” just in so far as it is more 
ornate and complicated. “ Dora” is the best 
of all, and I doubt whether you can discover 
one metaphor, or figure of speech, or decora- 
tive adjective in the whole poem. It moves 
like the book of Ruth, in beauty unadorned. 

In the character pieces you will be im- 
pressed, first of all, by the breadth of their 
range. They touch the whole circle of hu- 
manity, from the Roman philosopher to the 

English peasant ; they even go beyond it, and 
cone into the ancient myths, like “ Titho- 
nus” and “ Demeter,” human life and pas- 
sion. Some of them are humorous, as “ Will 
Waterproof” and “The Northern Farmer” ; 
and others are mystical, as “St. Agnes’ Eve” 
and “ Sir Galahad”; and others are passion- 
ate, springing out of the depths of life’s tragedy, 
is “The Wreck” and “ Despair.” But almost 
without exception they are true and distinct 
portraits of persons. 

And then you will observe that (with one 
early exception, “ A Character”) they are all 
dramatic. The characters are not described ; 
they speak for themselves, either in blank-verse 
monologues or in dramatic lyrics. The first 
is the form that is used chiefly when the mental 
quality is to be expressed; the second is the 
form chosen to reveal the emotional quality. 
In all of them the thing that you will look 
for, and the test by which you will value the 
poems, is the truth of the thought and the 
utterance to the character from which they 
come. And I think that most of them will 
stand the test. If Mr. Swinburne had written 
them he might have made Ulysses and Co- 
lumbus and Sir Galahad and the Northern 
Cobbler all speak the Swinburnian dialect. 
Mr. Browning might have set them all to 
analyzing their own souls and talking meta- 
physics. But with Tennyson each character 
speaks in a native voice and thinks the thoughts 
which belong to him. Take the subject of 
Love and hear what the Northern Farmer has 
to say of it: 


Luvv?) What’s luvv? thou can luvv thy lass an’ 
"er munny too, 

Maakin’ ’em goa togither, as they ’ve good right 
to do. 

Could n’ I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er munny 

__ laaid by? 

Naay — for I luvv’d ’er a vast sight moor fur it : 

reason why. 


. ar then listen to the hero of “ Locksley 
all”; 


Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all 
the chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d 
in music out of sight. 
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Or take the passion of exploration, the strong 
desire to push out across new seas into new 
worlds, and mark how differently it is felt and 
expressed by Ulyssesand Columbus. Uljyssesis 
the “ much-experienced man,” with a thirst for 
seeing and knowing which cannot be satiated. 


I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy'd 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly 

: I am become a name; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is as an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 

fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 


This is the deep impulse of motion without a 
goal, the mere ezse/ust of a restless heart. 
But Columbus is a man with a mission. It is 
the glory of Spain and the spread of the Catho- 
lic faith that drives him to seek an undiscov- 
ered continent. 
I pray you tell 
King Ferdinand who plays with me, that one, 
Whose life has been no play with him and his 
Hidalgos — shipwrecks, famines, fevers, fights, 
Mutinies, treacheries — wink’d at, and con- 
doned — 
That I am loyal to him till the death, 
And ready — tho’ our Holy Catholic Queen, 
Who fain had pledged her jewels on my first 
voyage, 
Whose hope was mine to spread the Catholic 
faith, 
Who wept with me when I return’d in chains, 
Who sits beside the blessed Virgin now, 
To whom I send my prayer by night and day,— 
She is gone — but you will tell the King, that I, 
Rack’d as I am with gout, and wrench’d with 
pains 
Gain’d in the service of His Highness, yet 
Am ready to sail forth on one last voyage, 
And readier, if the King would hear, to lead 
One last crusade against the Saracen, 
And save the Holy Sepulchre from thrall. 


Or take the subject of death. To the weary 
philosopher, Lucretius, resolved on suicide, it 
means simply absorption into nature. 


O thou, 
Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 
Yearn’d after by the wisest of the wise, 
Who fail to find thee, being as'thou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain, 
Howbeit I know thou surely must be mine, 
Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 
I woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 
How roughly men may woo thee so they win,— 
Thus — thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air. 
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But to the peasant mother in “ Rizpah” it 
means the fulfilment and recompense of her 
intense, unquestioning passion of maternity. 


Election, Election and Reprobation —it ’s all 
very well ; 

But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall not find 
him in Hell. 

For I car’d so much for my boy that the Lord 
has look’d into my care, 

And He means me I’m sure to be happy with 
Willy, I know not where. 


Nothing could be sharper than the contrasts 
among these six poems; nothing more perfect 
than the consistency of thought, and feeling, 
and utterance, with the character in each. 

“ Maud,” the longest of the character pieces, 
is a series of dramatic lyrics uttered by one 
person. Tennyson calls ita monodrama. The 
estimate that you will put uponit dependssome- 
what, I imagine, upon the age of your mind. 
If you are in the storm and stress period of 
mental adolescence, you will probably find that 
“ Maud” issplendid. If you have passed a lit- 
tle beyond that, you will probably add that it 
fails in method. The lyric is overtasked; the 
passion is driven too hard. The finest passages 
—and some of them are superb in melody — 
lose something of their beauty because the 
reader comes to them half-wearied by the pro- 
longed emotion of the poem. They would touch 
us more if they stood alone, or against a back- 
ground of simple narration. And yet, though 
one may confess that “ Maud” is a little inco- 
herent, no one can say that it is not consistent 
as a study of the action of romantic love and 
tragic error upon a mind with a taint of heredi- 
tary insanity. This, it seems to me, is the right 
key to the understanding of the poem. 

Of Tennyson’s complete dramas I have said 
elsewhere that which seemed to me needful and 
fitting. Let me only beg you to study them for 
yourself,— at least the historic trilogy,—and 
not to be satisfied with taking the judgment of 
other people. 

The finished epics, also, I have tried to criti- 
cize inanother place. ‘“‘ The Princess” isthe one 
of Tennyson’s poems which stands most in need 
of notes. It is fortunate that they have been 
supplied by such an accomplished scholar as 
Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in his annotated edition. For 
my own part, I am inclined to think that this 
very need, which must arise from obscurity in 
the allusions and complexity in the diction, 
marks the poem as belonging to a lower order 
than Tennyson’s best. 

The epic entitled “ Idylls of the King,” be- 
sides its interest as the broadest and noblest 
piece of imaginative work that Tennyson has 
done, is the place in which you may most wisely 
make a careful study of his poetic manner. It 
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is common to speak of the Idylls as a gorgeous 
medieval tapestry, full of rich color and crowded 
with elaborately wrought figures. But I should 
like you to discover whether there is not some- 
thing more precious in it; whetherthe very style 
has not rarer and finer qualities than mere orna- 
ment. Take some of the best passages, in which 
the so-called “'Tennysonian manner” is quite 
distinct, and examine them thoroughly. For 
example, here is Arthur’s description of his 
Round Table, from the idyll of “ Guinevere.” 


But I was first of all the kings who drew 

The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 

The realms together under me, their Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty world, 

And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 

To reverence their King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their 
King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To honour his own word as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 

Until they won her ; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought and amiable words, 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 


Now there is no mistaking this for the work 
of any other poet of our century. It belongs to 
Tennyson as obviously as if he had signed his 
name to every line. But what is it that gives 
the style its personal flavor, what constitutes 
the “ Tennysonianism,” as Mr. Howells calls 
it? Certainly it is not any redundancy of or- 
nament, or opulence of epithet. This is not 
elaborate, decorative verse. The words are 
familiar and simple ; most of them are mono- 
syllables. There is only a single instance of al- 
literation. I think the peculiar effect, the sense 
of rich and perfect art, comes from the flow of 
the words. It is the movement that makes the 
style. And this movement has three qualities. 
First, sweetness: not a word is harsh, abrupt, 
strange; the melody flows without a break. 
Then, certainty : this comes from the sense of 
order and proportion ; every word fits into its 
place. Then, strength : the strength which con- 
sists in fullness of thought and fewness of words. 

Reflect upon the ideal of a true aristocracy 
which is expressed in this brief passage. It 
must begin with reverence and obedience ; for 
only they are fit to command who have learned 
to obey. It must be brave and helpful, daring 
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to resist the heathen invaders, and devoted to 
the redress of human wrongs. It must be pure 
in thought and word and deed ; for the.think- 
ing and speaking evil of others is one of the 
besetting sins of an aristocracy, and the spirit 
of slander is twin-sister to the spirit of lust. It 
must not banish the passion of love, nor bru- 
talize it, but lift it up, and idealize it as the 
transfiguration of life, and make it a true wor- 
ship with a ritual of noble deeds. And out of 
all this will come theright manhood, in thought, 
in speech, in manners, in ambition, in sincerity, 
in “all that makes aman.” Now the art which 
can put this broad and strong conception of a 
class worthy to rule, to defend, and to lead so- 
ciety into a score of lines, so clear that they 
read without effort and so melodious that they 
fillthe ear with pleasure, is exquisite. I think, 
more than anything else, it is this presence of 
a pure ideal shining through a refined and 
balanced verse, this union of moral and met- 
rical harmony, that marks the consummation 
of the Tennysonian manner in “ The Idylls of 
the King.” 

I have no time to speak of the patriotic 
poems, except to say that they ought to be 
studied together, because there is something in 
almost every one of them which is essential to 
the full understanding of the poet’s conception 
of loyalty and liberty and order as the three 


elements of a perfect state. 

The last division in the arrangement which 
[ have made is poems of the inner life. 
You can probably conjecture why it is last. 
Partly because it is more difficult, and partly 
because it is higher, in the sense that it gives 
a more direct revelation of the personality of 


the poet. It is for this reason that we should 
not be in haste to enter it. For it is always 
best to look first at the fact and then at the 
explanation; first at a man’s objective work 
and then at the account which he gives of him- 
self and the spirit in which he has labored. 
The group of poems in which Tennyson 
deals with art is important, not only for the 
poems themselves, but also for the light which 
they throw upon his artistic principles and 
tastes. It is not altogether by chance that the 
poets to whom he gives greeting are Milton, 
Virgil, Dante, and Victor Hugo. In “The 
Poet” you will find his early conception of the 
power of poetry; in “The Poet’s Mind,” his 
thought of its purity; in“ The Poet’s Song,” 
his avowal that its charm depends upon faith 
in the immortal future. “The Palace of Art” 
is an allegory of the impotence of art when sep- 
arated from human love. “The Flower” tells 
in a symbolic manner his experience with un- 
reasoning critics. “The Spiteful Letter” and 
“ Literary Squabbles” are reminiscences of the 
critical warfare which raged around him in 
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his youth, and made him sometimes forget his 
own principle of doing his work “as quietly 
and as well as possible without much heeding 
the praise or the dispraise.” 

But to my mind the most important, and in 
some respects the most beautiful, of these art 
poems is “ Merlin and the Gleam.” The won- 
der is that none of the critics seem to have 
recognized it for what it really is — the poet’s 
own description of his life-work, and his clear 
confession of faith as an idealist. 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream,— 


this is the “Gleam” that Tennyson has fol- 
lowed. It glanced first on the world of fancy, 
with its melodies and pictures, dancing fairies 
and falling torrents. Then it touched the world 
of humanity, and the stories of man’s toils and 
conflicts, the faces of human love and heroism, 
were revealed. Then it illuminated the world 
of imagination, and the great epic of Arthur 
was disclosed to the poet’s vision in its spirit- 
ual meaning, the crowning of the blameless 
king. Then it passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death and clothed it with light. 


And broader and brighter, 
The Gleam flying onward, 
Wed to the melody, 

Sang thro’ the world ; 

And slower and fainter, 
Old and weary, 

But eager to follow, 

I saw, whenever 

In passing it glanced upon 
Hamlet or city, 

That under the Crosses, 
The dead man’s garden, 
The mortal hillock 

Would break into blossom ; 
And so to the land’s 

Last limit I came — 

And can no longer, 

But die rejoicing ; 

For thro’ the Magic 

Of Him the Mighty, 

Who taught me in childhood, 
There on the border 

Of boundless Ocean, 

And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam. 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight ! 
O, young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel, 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow The Gleam. 
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That is the confession of a poet’s faith in the 
idea]. It is the cry of a prophet to the younger 
singers of a faithless and irresolute generation. 

Among the poems which touch more broadly 
upon the common experience of mankind in 
love, and sorrow, and death, you will find first 
a group which are alike only in their manner 
of treatment. It is allegorical, mystical, emble- 
matic —find a name for it if you will. I mean 
that these poems convey their meaning under 
a mask; they use a symbolic language, just as 
“ Merlin” and “The Flower” do in the pre- 
ceding group. You must read “ The Deserted 
House,” “The Voyage,” “The Sailor Boy,” 
“ The Islet,” “ The Vision of Sin,” “ The Voice 
and the Peak,” for their secret significance. 
Then come three precious fragments of philoso- 
phy more directly uttered. “ Will,” “ Wages,” 
and “ Flower in the crannied wall” go down 
to the very roots of human action, and aspira- 
tion, and thought. Then follows a group of 
poems more personal, varied in manner, ancl 
dealing in different moods with the sorrow of 
death. Their deepest and sweetest note is 
reached in the two lyrics which sprang out of 
the poet’s grief for the death of Arthur Hallam. 
The world has long since accepted the first of 
these as the perfect song of mourning love. 
“ Breakybreak, break,” once heard, is never to 
be forgotten. It is the melody of tears, But the 
fragment called “ In the Valley of Cauteretz” 
seems to me no less perfect in its way. And 
surely a new beauty comes into both of the 
poems when we read them side by side. For 
the early cry of longing, 


But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


finds an answer in the later assurance of conso- 
lation, 


And all along the valley, by rock and cave and 


tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me. 


Of the final group of poems I shall say noth- 
ing, because it will not be possible to say 
enough. “In Memoriam” alone would require 
a volume, if one attempted to speak of it ade- 
quately. Indeed no less than five such volumes 
have been written; three in England by F. W. 
Robertson, Alfred Gatty, and Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman, two in America by Professors 
Thomas Davidson and John F. Genung. If you 
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need an analysisor commentaryon thepoem you 
can find it easily. The one thing that I hope 
you will feel in reading this great poem, and 
the others which are grouped with it, is that 
they are real records of the inward conflict be- 
tween doubt and faith, and that in this conflict 
faith has the victory. And you may well ask 
yourself whether this very victory has not meant 
the winning and unsealing and guarding of 
the fountainhead of Tennyson’s poetic power. 
How many of his noblest poems, “ Locksley 
Hall,” “The May Queen,” “ Rizpah,” “Guine- 
vere,” “Enoch Arden,” find their uplifting 
inspiration, and reach their climax, in “the 
evidence of things not seen, the substance of 
things hoped for”! Could he have written any- 
thing of his best without that high faith in an 
immortal life which he has expressed in the 
rolling lines of “ Vastness,” and in that last 
supreme, faultless lyric, “ Crossing the Bar” ? 
Can any man be a poet without faith in God 
and his own soul ? 

And now when you turn to look back on 
your study of Tennyson, what are you to think 
of him? Is he a great poet? Your reply to 
that will depend on whether you think the 
nineteenth century is a great century. For there 
can be no doubt that he represents the century 
better than any other man. The thoughts, the 
feelings, the desires, the conflicts, the aspira- 
tions of our age are mirrored in his verse. And 
if you say that this alone prevents him from 
being great, because greatness must be solitary 
and independent, I answer, No; for the great 
poet does not anticipate the conceptions of his 
age; he only anticipates their expression. He 
says what is in the heart of the people, and says 
it so beautifully, so lucidly, so strongly, that he 
becomes their voice. Now if this age of ours, 
with its renaissance of art and its catholic ad- 
miration of the beautiful in all forms, classical 
and romantic ; with its love of science and its 
joy in mastering the secrets of nature ; with its 
deep passion of humanity protesting against so- 
cial wrongs and dreaming of social regenera- 
tion ; with its introspective spirit searching the 
springs of character and action; with its pro- 
found interest in the problems of the unseen and 
its reaction from the theology of the head to 
the religion of the heart —if this age of ours 
is a great age, then Tennyson is a great poet, 
for he is the clearest, sweetest, strongest voice 
of the century. 

Henry van Dyke. 
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THE SQUIRREL INN.—IV. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


* XVIII. 
SWEET PEAS. 


ALTER LODLOE was 
now as much flushed with 
the fever of love-making 
as Lanigan Beam had been 
flushed with the fever of 
money-making, but he did 
not have the other man’s 
luck. Mrs. Cristie gave 

him few opportunities of making her know him 
as he wished her to know him. He had sense 
enough to see that this was intentional, and 
that if he made any efforts to improve his 
opportunities he might drive her away. 

As he sat at his tower window, his fingers 
in his hair and his mind trying to formulate 
the prudent but bold thing he ought to do, a 
voice came up from below. It was that of Ida 
Mayberry. 

“ Mr. Lodloe! Mr. Lodloe!” she cried ; and 
when he had put his head out of the window 
she called to him: 

“Don’t you want to come down and help us 
teach Mr. Tippengray to play tennis? He has 
taught us so much that we are going to teach 
him something.” 

“ Whoare going to teach ?” asked Lodloe. 

“Mrs. Cristie and I,” said Ida. “ Will you 
come ? ” 

Instantly consenting, Lodloe drew in his 
head, his love fever rising. 

The Greek scholar was one of the worst 
tennis-players in the world. He knew nothing 
of the game, and did not appear capable of 
learning it. And yet when Lanigan Beam 
appeared, having just arrived on horseback 
from Romney, Mrs. Cristie would not allow 
the Greek scholar to give up his place to 
the younger man. She insisted on his finish- 
ing the game, and when it was over she de- 
clared the morning too warm to play any more. 

As she and Lodloe stood together for a mo- 
ment, their rackets still in their hands, Mrs. 
Cristie smiled, but at the same time frowned. 

“It is too provoking,” she said; “I wish 
Douglas would wake up and scream his very 
loudest. I was just on the point of asking Ida 
to go with me into the garden to pick sweet 
peas, when Mr. Beam hands her that horrible 
bunch of wild flowers, crammed full of botany, 


I ’ve no doubt. And now just look at them! 
Before one could say a word, there they are 
on that bench, heads together, and pulling the 
weeds to pieces. Think of it! Studying botany 
with Aim, and Mr. Tippengray on the same 
lawn with her!” 

“ Oh, he’s too hot to teach anything,” said 
Lodloe. “ You don’t seem to approve of Mr. 
Beam’s attentions to that young woman.” 

“T do not,” said she. “ You know what he 
is as well as I do.” 

“ Better,” said Lodloe. For a moment he 
paused, and then continued: “ Mrs. Cristie, I 
wish you would let me go into the garden with 
you to pick sweet peas and to talk about Mr. 
Beam.” 

“Mr. Beam ?” she repeated. 

“ Yes,” said Lodloe; “ I wish very much to 
speak to you in regard to him, and I cannot 
do it here where we may be interrupte@l at any 
moment.” 

As a young and pretty woman who knew 
her attractions, and who had made resolutions 
in regard to the preponderance of social inter- 
course in a particular direction, Mrs. Cristie 
hesitated before answering. But as a matron 
who should know all about a young man who 
was paying very special attention to a younger 
woman in her charge, she accepted the invita- 
tion, and went into the garden with Lodloe. 

The sweet-pea blossoms crowded the tall 
vines which lined one side of a path, and as she 
picked them he talked to her. 

He began by saying that he had noticed, and 
he had no doubt that she had noticed, that in all 
the plain talk they had heard about Mr. Beam 
there had been nothing said against his moral 
character except that he did not pay his debts 
nor keep his promises. To this Mrs. Cristie 
assented, but said that she thought these were 
very bad things. Lodloe agreed to this, but 
said he thought that when a young man of 
whom even professional slanderers did not say 
that he was cruel, or that he gambled or drank 
or was addicted to low company and pursuits, 
had determined to reform his careless and 
thoughtless life, he ought to be encouraged 
and helped in every possible way. And then 
when she asked him what reason he had to 
suppose that Mr. Beam had determined to 
reform, he straightway told her everything 
about Lanigan, Chicago oats and all, adding 
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that the young man did not wish him to say 
anything about this matter, but he had taken 
it upon himself to do so because Mrs. Cristie 
ought to know it, and because he was sure that 
she would not mention it to any one. When 
Mrs. Cristie exclaimed at this, and said that she 
thought that the sooner everybody knew it the 
better, Lodloe told her of the state of affairs 
between Calthea Rose and Lanigan Beam, 
and why the latter did not wish his reform to 
be known at present. 

Mrs. Cristie dropped upon the ground every 
sweet-pea blossom she had gathered. 

“ T cannot imagine,” she said, “ how you can 
take the part of a man who would deliberately 
attempt to lower himself in the eyes of one 
woman in order that he might have a better 
chance to win another woman.” 

“ Mrs. Cristie,” said Lodloe, “ I am a young 
man, and I have lived much among young 
men. I have seen many of them in dangerous 
and troubled waters, floating down to ruin and 
destruction, and now and then I have seen one 
who had turned and was trying to strike out 
for the shore. In every case of this kind I have 
tried to give the poor fellow a hand, and help 
him get his feet on firm ground. Sometimes 
he jumped in again, and sometimes he did n’t, 
but all that was not my affair; I was bound to 
help him when I saw him facing the night way, 
and that is just the way I feel about young 
Beam. I do not approve of all his methods, 
but if he wants moral support I say he ought 
to have it.” 

Mrs. Cristie looked at the pink, blue, and 
purple blossoms on the ground. “ His senti- 
ments are good and generous ones,” she 
thought, “ and I shall not say one word against 
them, but Ida Mayberry shall not marry that 
exceedingly slippery young man, and the good 
Mr. Tippengray shall not be caught by Calthea 
Rose.” She came to this resolution with much 
firmness of purpose, but asshe was not prepared 
to say anything on the subject just then, she 
looked up very sweetly at Lodloe, and said: 

“Suppose we drop Mr. Beam.” 

He looked for an instant into her eyes. 

“ Gladly,” he exclaimed, with an impulse 
like a lightning-flash, “and speak of Walter 
Lodloe.” 

“ Of you?” she said. 

“ Yes, of me,” he replied ; “ of myself, of a 
man who has no scheme, no plan, no conceal- 
ments, and who only wishes you to know that 
he loves you with all his heart.” 

She looked at him steadfastly for a moment. 

“ Was it for this,” she said, “ that you asked 
me to come with you and pick sweet-pea 
blossoms ? ” 

“ Not at all,” he exclaimed; “I meant no 
more than I said, and thought of no more. 
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But the flowers we came to gather you have 
dropped upon the ground.” 

“ They can easily be picked up again,” she 
said. 

“ Not at all,” he cried, and, stepping for- 
ward, put his foot upon the fragrant blossoms, 
Then with a few rapid dashes he gathered a 
bunch of sweet peas and extended them to- 
wards Mrs. Cristie. 

“‘ Will you not take these instead ? ” he said. 

She put her hands behind her back. 

“IT do not mean,” he said, speaking low but 
strongly, “ that in accepting them you accept 
me. I only want to know that you will talk to 
me of what I said, or at any rate think of it.” 

But still she kept her hands behind her back. 
In her heart she knew that she wanted those 
flowers, but the knowledge had come so sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly, and so unreasonably, 
that she did not even look at them, and clasped 
her fingers together more tightly. 

“ Some one is coming,” said Lodloe. “ Tell 
me quickly, must these flowers be dropped ?” 

Steps could be plainly heard not far away. 
Mrs. Cristie looked up. 

“T will take one,” she said; “the very 
smallest.” 

He thrust the bunch of flowers towards her, 
and she hastily drew from it one which hap- 
pened to be the largest of them all. 

The person who now appeared in the gar- 
den walk was Calthea Rose. She experienced 
no emotions but those of mild amusement at 
seeing these two together. At present she did 
not care very much about either of them, al- 
though, when she had heard of the expected 
coming of the young widow, she had been 
afraid of her, and was prepared to dislike her. 
But finding her, as she supposed, already pro- 
vided with a lover, Calthea was quite satisfied 
with Mrs. Cristie. She liked Lodloe on general 
principles, because he was a man. Her greet- 
ing was very pleasant. It often happened that 
the people whom Calthea Rose neither liked 
nor disliked were those who found her the 
most pleasant. 

She was inclined to walk on and leave them 
among the sweet-pea blossoms, but Mrs. Cris- 
tie would not allow this. She joined Calthea, 
and the three went on together. When they 
stepped upon the open lawn, Calthea gave a 
quick glance around, and the result was very 
satisfactory. Ida Mayberry and Lanigan were 
still sitting together under a tree, and she saw 
Mr. Tippengray talking to Mrs. Petter not far 
from the summer-house. Nothing could be 
better arranged. Lanigan was on the right 
road, and it would be quite as natural for her 
immediately to join Mrs. Petter as it would 
be easy to get rid of her. 

The party separated, Lodloe going to his 
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room: and Calthea walking towards the sum- 
mer-liouse. She had come that day to the Squir- 
rel lon with a purpose; she was going to be 
taught by Mr. Tippengray. In this world we 
mus‘ adapt ourselves to circumstances, and she 
was going to adapt herself to the Greek schol- 
ars obby. She was a sensible woman, and 
did vot for a moment purpose to ask him to 
teach) her the dead languages, philosophy, or 
science, things in which he knew she took no 
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But now she was going to let Mr. Tippengray 
talk to her just as much as he pleased, and tell 
her all he wanted to tell her. She now knew 


him better than she had done before, and she 
had strong hopes that by this new string she 
would be able to lead him from the Squirrel 
Inn to Lethbury whenever she chose. 

Mrs. Petter had long been accustomed to 
look upon Calthea Rose as a person whose 
anger would blaze up very suddenly, but would 








“WILL YOU NOT TAKE THESE INSTEAD?” 


interest. Indeed, she would not ask him to 
teach her anything, but she was going to give 
him the opportunity to do so, and she was 
quite sure that that would be sufficient for 
her purpose. 

She intended to make herself an audience 
of one, and to listen in a way she knew would 
please him to the recital of his travels and ex- 
periences. Of these he had often essayed to 
talk to her, but she had not encouraged him. 
She never liked to talk upon subjects of which 
other people knew more than she did, and she 
always endeavored to bring the conversation 
ito a channel where she could take an equal 


part. If she could lead, so much the better. 
VoL. XLIT.— 66. 


go out quite as promptly,— which was true, 
when Miss Calthea chose to put it out,—but 
she was a little surprised that Calthea, after 
so recently going away in a huff, should treat 
Mr. Tippengray with such easy friendliness. 
If the Greek scholar himself felt surprised, he 
did not show it, for he was always ready to 
meet a cordial overture. 

Miss Calthea had just accepted an invitation 
to be seated in the shade,— which she knew 
would very soon be followed by Mrs. Petter’s 
going into the house, for that good woman was 
seldom content to sit long out of doors,— when 
up stepped Ida Mayberry. 

“ Mr. Tippengray,” said she in the clear, dis- 
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“1 HAVE DISSECTED ONE.” 


tinct way in which she always spoke, “ here is 
something which I have been trying to explain 


to Mr. Beam, but I am afraid I have n’t a quite 
correct idea about it myself. Will you please 
read it, and tell me how it strikes you ?” 

This was too much for the patience of Cal- 
thea Rose. Her resolutions of geniality and 
good nature could not stand for a moment 
against such an interruption at such a time. 
She turned sharply upon the nurse-maid and, 
without attempting to disguise her feelings, said 
it seemed to her that a person so anxious to 
learn would be much better employed in at- 
tending to her business and in trying to learn 
something about babies than in interrupting 
conversation in this impertinent way. 

“ Learn something about babies!” exclaimed 
Miss Mayberry. “ Nobody knows more about 
babies than I do—I have dissected one.” 

At this Mrs. Petter gave a cry of horror, and 
Miss Calthea stepped back, speechless with 
amazement. As for the Greek scholar, he sud- 
denly retired to a little distance and leaned over 
a bench, his back to the company. He was 
greatly agitated. 

Without further remark Miss Mayberry 
closed her book, and, with dignity, walked 
back to Lanigan Beam. 


XIX. 


THE AROUSED ROSE, 


THE soul of Miss Calthea Rose was now filled 
with one burning purpose, and that was to ban- 


ish from the Squirrel Inn that obtrusive and 
utterly obnoxious collegiate nurse-maid who 
had so shamelessly admitted a desire for surgi- 
cal research in connection with the care of an 
infant. It was of no use for Miss Calthea to 
think at this moment of her plans in regard to 
Mr. Tippengray, nor indeed of anything but 
this one absorbing object. Until she had rid 
herself of Ida Mayberry she could expect to 
do nothing that she wished to do. Leaving 
Mr. Tippengray to the quiet enjoyment of his 
agitations, Miss Calthea and Mrs. Petter im- 
mediately set off to find Mrs. Cristie. 

“She must instantly know,” said the former, 
“what sort of a serpent she has in her service. 
If I were in her place I would never let that 
creature touch my baby again.” 

“Touch the baby!” exclaimed Mrs. Petter, 
“JT would n’t let her touch me. When a per- 
son with such a disposition begins on infants 
there is no knowing where she will stop. Of 
course I don’t mean that she is dangerous to 
human life, but it seems to me horrible to have 
any one about us who would be looking at our 
muscles, and thinking about our bones, and 
wondering if they worked together properly, 
and if they would come apart easily. Ugh! 
It ’s like having a bat in the room.” 

Mrs. Cristie was not in the mood to give 
proper attention to the alarming facts which 
were laid before her by the two women, who 
found her sitting by the window in her room. 
It had been so short a time since she had come 
from the garden, and the blossom of the sweet 
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pea, which she still held in her hand, had been 
so recently picked from its vine, that it was not 
easy for her to fix her mind upon the disqualifi- 
cations of nurse-maids. Even the tale that was 
told her, intensified by the bitter feeling of Miss 
Rose, and embellished by the imagination of 
Mrs. Petter, did not have the effect upon her 
that was expected by the narrators. She her- 
self had been a student of anatomy, and was still 
fond of it, and if she had been able properly to 
consider the subject at that moment, she might 
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haps imprudently, and does not always make 
herself understood.” 

This was said with an air of abstraction and 
want of interest which greatly irritated Miss 
Calthea. She had not even been thanked for 
what she had done. Mrs. Cristie had been 
very civil, and was evidently trying to be more 
so, but this was not enough for Miss Calthea. 

“ We considered it our duty,” she said, with 
a decided rigidity of countenance, “ to tell you 
what we know of that girl, and now we leave 


MRS. CRISTIE CONSIDERS. 


not have considered it a bad thing for Ida May- 
berry to have the experience of which she had 
boasted. 

But the young widow did not wish at that 
moment to think of her nurse-maid or even 
of her baby, and certainly not to give her at- 
tention to the tales of her landlady and the 
spinster from Lethbury. 

“T must admit,” she said, “that I cannot 
see that what you tell me is so: very, very 
dreadful, but I will speak to Ida about it. I 
think she is apt to talk very forcibly, and per- 


the matter with you”; which was a falsehood, 
if Miss Calthea was capable of telling one. 

Then with much dignity she moved towards 
the door, and Mrs. Petter prepared to follow ; 
but before going she turned with moist eyes 
towards Mrs. Cristie, and said : 

“ Indeed, indeed, you ought to be very care- 
ful; and no matter how you look at it, she is 
not fit for a nurse, as everybody can see. Make 
up your mind to send her away, and I ’ll go 
myself and get you a good one.” 

Glancing out of the door to see that the 
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Lethbury lady was out of hearing, Mrs. Cristie 
said : 

“You are very good, Mrs. Petter, and I 
know you wish me well, but tell me one thing ; 
was n’t it Miss Rose who proposed that you 
should come to me with this story about 
Ida?” 

“ Of course I should have told you myself,” 
said Mrs. Petter, “ though I might have taken 
my time about it; but Calthea did not want 
to lose a minute, and said we must go right 
off and look for you. She was as mad as hops 
any way, for we were talking to Mr. Tippen- 
gray at the time, and Calthea does hate to be 
interrupted when she is talking to him. But 
don’t you worry yourself any more than you 
can help, and remember my promise. I ’ll 
stick to it, you may count on that.” 

When Mrs. Cristie had been left to herself 
she gave enough time to the consideration of 
what had been told her to come to the follow- 
ing conclusion: “Sheshall not have him; I have 
made up my mind to that. Interrupted by 
Ida! Of course that is at the bottom of it.” 
And having settled this matter, she relapsed 
into her former mood, and fell to thinking what 
she should do about the sweet-pea blossom. 

She thought until the supper-bell rang, and 
then she rose and with a pretty smile and flush 
upon her face, which showed that her thoughts 
had not in the least worried her, she put the 
sweet-pea blossom into a little jar which she 
had brought from Florence, and which was 
just big enough for one small flower. 

At supper Walter Lodloe was very quiet 
and very polite, and Mrs. Cristie, who was 
opposite to him, though not at all quiet, was 
also very polite, but bestowed her attention 
almost entirely upon Mr. Tippengray, who sat 
beside her. The Greek scholar liked this, and 
his conversation sparkled. 

Miss Calthea Rose, who had accepted Mrs. 
Petter’s invitation to spend the night,— for if 
ever she was going to do anything at the Squir- 
rel Inn, this was the time to do it,—did not 
like Mrs. Cristie’s politeness, and her conversa- 
tion did not sparkle. In fact she was quieter 
_ than Mr. Lodloe, and paid little heed to the 
chatter of her neighbor, Lanigan Beam. This 
young man was dissatisfied. There was a 
place at the table that was sometimes filled 
and sometimes not filled. At present it was 
empty. 

“‘ T cannot see,” said he, speaking to the com- 
pany in general, “ why babies are not brought 
to the table. I think they ought to be taught 
from the very beginning how to behave them- 
selves at meals.” 

Mr. Petter fixed his eyes upon him, and, 
speaking through the young man, also ad- 
dressed the company. 
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“ T’mnot altogether in favor of having small 
children at the table,” said he. “ Their food is 
different from ours, and their ways are often 
unpleasant; but I do think —” 

“No, you don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Petter 
from the other end of the table —“ you don’t 
think anything of the kind. That hasall been 
fixed and settled, and there’s no use in bring- 
ing it up again.” 

Mr. Petter looked at his wife with a little 
flash in his eye, but he spoke quietly. 

“ There are some things,” he said, “ that can 
be unfixed and unsettled.” 

Mrs. Cristie hastened to stop this discussion. 

“ As I own the only baby in the house,” she 
said, with a smile, “I may as well say that it 
is not coming to the table either by itself or 
in any other way.” 

A thought now tickled Mr. Tippengray. 
Without any adequate reason whatever, there 
came before him the vision of an opossum which 
he once had seen served at a Virginia dinner- 
table, plump and white, upon a china dish. 
And he felt almost irresistibly impelled to lean 
forward and ask Mr. Lodloe if he had ever read 
any of the works of Mr. Jonathan Carver, that 
noted American traveler of the last century; 
but he knew it would n’t do, and he restrained 
himself. If he had thought Lodloe would un- 
derstand him he would have made his obser- 
vation in Greek, but even that would have 
been impolite to the rest of the company. So 
he kept his joke to himself, and, for fear that any 
one should perceive his amusement, he asked 
Mrs. Petter if she had ever noticed how much 
finer was the fur of a cat which slept out of 
doors than that of one which had been in the 
house. She had noticed it, but thought that 
the cat would prefer a snug rug by the fire to 
fine fur. 

Calthea Rose said little and thought much. 
It was necessary that she should take in every 
possible point in the situation, and she was 
doing it. She did not like Mrs. Cristie’s atten- 
tion to Mr. Tippengray, because it gave him 
pleasure, and she did not wish that other 
women should give him pleasure ; but she was 
not jealous, for that would have been absurd 
in this case. 

But the apparent state of feeling at the table 
had given heran idea. She was thinking very 
bitterly of Mrs. Cristie, and would gladly do 
anything which would cause that lady discom- 
fort. There seemed to be something wrong 
between her and Mr. Lodloe, otherwise the 
two lovers would be talking to each other, as 
was their custom. Perhaps she might find an 
opportunity to do something here. If, for in- 
stance, she could get the piqued gentleman to 
flirt a little with her,—and she had no doubt 
of her abilities in this line,—it might cause Mrs. 
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Cristie uneasiness. And here her scheme wid- 
enecl and opened before her. If in any way she 
cou!d make life at the Squirrel Inn distasteful 
to Mrs. Cristie, that lady might goaway. And 
in this case the whole problem that engrossed 
her would be solved, for of course the maid 
would go with the mistress. 

Calthea’s eyes brightened, and with a smile 
she half listened to something Lanigan Beam 
was saying to her. 

+ Yes,” she thought; “ that would settle the 
whole business. The widow is the person I 
ought to drive away; then they would all go, 
and leave him to me, as I had him before.” 

And now she listened a little, and talked a 
little, but still kept on thinking. It was really 
a very good thing that her feeling to- 
wards Mrs. Cristie had so suddenly 
changed, otherwise she might never 
have thought of this admirable scheme. 


XX. 


AN INGENUOUS MAID. 


Mrs. CRISTIE was unusually prompt 
that evening in going to the relief of 
Ida Mayberry, but before she allowed 
that young woman to go down to her 
supper she put a question to her. 

“What do you mean, Ida,” she 
said, “by talking about dissecting 
babies? Whatever you may have 
done in that line, I do not think it is 
very nice to bring it forward when 
you have charge of a child.” 

“Of course it was n’t nice,” replied 
Ida, “and I should never havethought 
of speaking of it if it had not been for 
that thing from Lethbury. She makes 
me so angry that I don’t know what I 
say. You ought to hear Lanigan Beam 
talk about her. He has confided to me, 
although I am not sure that he should have 
done it.” 

“Of course not,” said Mrs. Cristie, very 
promptly ; “he should not have confided any- 
thing to you.” 

“Well,” continued Ida, “he told me, but 
said he would not breathe it to any one else, 
that the great object of his life at present was 
torid this neighborhood of Calthea Rose. He 
says she has been a plague to this community 
ever since he has known her. She is always 
ready to make mischief, and nobody can tell 
when or how she is going to do it. As for him- 
self, he vows she has made it impossible for 
him to live here; and as he wishes to live 
here, he wants her to go.” 

“And how does he propose te make her 
30?” asked Mrs. Cristie. 


“He wants her to marry Mr. Tippengray, 
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which she is very willing to do, and then he 
is quite sure that they will go away and travel, 
and stay abroad for a long time. He knows 
that this will be the very thing that she would 
want to do.” 

“ And I suppose,” said Mrs. Cristie, “ that 
Mr. Beam told you all this in order that you 
might be induced to help on the match be- 
tween Mr. Tippengray and Miss Rose.” 

“ That was exactly his object,” said Ida ; “he 
said that everybody ought to help in this good 
work.” 

“And then, I suppose, he would like to 
marry you,” remarked Mrs. Cristie. 

“ He has n’t said so yet,” replied Miss May- 
berry, “ but I think he would like to do it.” 


A MATRIMONIAL CONVERSATION. 


Mrs. Cristie brought down her little fist upon 
the table, regardless of her slumbering child. 

“ That man is utterly without a conscience,” 
she exclaimed. “ If he had n’t kept on engag- 
ing himself over and over again to Calthea 
Rose, she might have married somebody else, 
and gone away long ago. He has no one 
but himself to blame that she is still here to 
worry him and other people. And as to his 
wishing to sacrifice Mr. Tippengray to his ease 
and comfort, I think it is the most shameful 
thing I ever heard of. I hope, Ida, that you did 
not encourage him in this iniquitous scheme.” 

Ida laughed, but quietly —remembering the 
baby. 

“ Not much,” she said ; “in fact, I have de- 
termined, if I can, to rescue Mr. Tippengray 
from that clutching old thing.” 

“ How?” asked Mrs. Cristie, quickly. 
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“ By marrying him myself,” said the nurse- 
maid. 

“Tda Mayberry!” exclaimed Mrs. Cristie. 

“ Yes,” said the other; “I have been con- 
sidering the matter a good deal, and I think it 
can be done. Heis much older than I am, but 
that is n’t of great importance when people suit 
in other ways. Of course I would not wish to 
marry a very old man, even if he were suitable, 
for I should have to look forward to a married 
life so short that it would not pay ; but Mr. Tip- 
pengray was not born so dreadfully far back, 
and he is one of those men who keep young 
for a long time. I think he likes me, and I am 
sure I can easily make him like me more, if I 
choose. There is nobody here that I need be 
afraid of, excepting you, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Cristie looked at her in amazement. 

“ Me!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said Ida; “and this is the way of it. 
For a time I rather liked Lanigan Beam, for 
he ’s young and good looking, and particularly 
because he seems very much in love with me ; 
butalthough he pretends to be anxious tostudy, 
I know he is not very deep, and will probably 
soon tire of that. So when my sympathy for Mr. 
Tippengray was fairly aroused,—and it has been 
growing for some time,— it was easy enough to 
drop Lanigan ; but before I allowed myself to 
become too much interested in Mr. Tippengray 
I had to consider all sides of the case. You 
seem to like Mr. Tippengray very much, and 
of course if you really made up your mind to 
prefer him to anybody else, one great object 
would be gained, just the same as if I married 
him, and he would be saved from the hole those 
two are digging for him.” 

“ And in that case,” said Mrs. Cristie, re- 
pressing a strong disposition to laugh, “ what 
would you do? Perhaps you would be con- 
tent to take anything that might be left.” 

“T suppose you mean Mr. Lodloe,” said 
Ida. “Well, to speak plainly, I have never 
thought that I had a night to take him into 
consideration, but if the field were entirely 
open, I would not hesitate a moment in pre- 
ferring him to either of the others.” 

Now Mrs. Cristie laughed outright. 

“T could never have imagined,” she said, 
“that a young girl such as you are could have 
such practical and business-like views about 
matrimony.” 

“Well,” said the nurse-maid, “I don’t see 
anything out of the way in my views. I want to 
bring an intelligent judgment to bear upon 
everything I do, and if the higher education is 
of any good at all,it ought to help us toregulate 
our affections.” 

“T have nothing to say on the subject,” said 
Mrs. Cristie, “ except that they did not pretend 
to teach us that at Vassar. I don’t see how you 
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can bring yourself to such calculations. But 
one part of your scheme I approve of highly ; 
positively you ought to drop Lanigan Beam. 
As to marrying Mr. Tippengray, that is your 
affair, and his affair. And you may be sure | 
shall not interfere in any way.” 

Ida looked at her and smiled. 

“T was n’t very much afraid of that,” she said, 
“ though of course I thought I ought to steer 
clear of even a possible interference ; but now 
I can go ahead with a clear conscience.” 

Mrs. Cristie felt drawn towards this ingen- 
uous maid. 

“ Tda,” she said, taking her by the hand, “ as 
you have been so confiding towards me, I will 
say to you that since you have concluded to 
drop Mr. Beam your choice is decidedly re- 
stricted.” 

“Tam gladtohearit,” said the other, warmly ; 
“he is a good man, and I think he has brains 
that you can count on. Is it all settled?” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Mrs. Cristie; “and mind, 
Ida, don’t you say a word of this to a living 
soul,” 

“Oh, you need n’t be afraid of that,” said 
Miss Mayberry ; “I never betray confidences.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Mrs. Cristie to herself, 
as she stood alone by her baby’s bedside, “ that 
I went a little too far. Itis n’t settled yet, and 
it would have been better not to say anything 
about it. However,” —and then her thoughts 
went wandering. She was going down-stairs 
and out of doors as soon as she had satisfied 
herself that Douglas could be prudently left to 
his slumbers. 

XXI. 


TWISTED TRYSTS. 


Mrs. CristI£E found the lower floor of the 
Squirrel Inn quite deserted. She stopped be- 
fore a window in a Norman tower and looked 
out. Twilight was fading, but there wasa young 
moon in the sky. By stepping a little to one 
side she could see the moon, with the evening 
star twinkling not far away from it. She did 
not go out, however, but slowly wandered into 
a long room under the roof of a Swiss chalet. 
Here she went out on a queer little balcony 
and sat down; but her view was cut off by an 
out-jutting upper story of the old English type, 
with rows of small-paned windows, and she 
soon came in from the balcony. There was a 
light burning in the taproom, and as she passed 
its open door she stopped for a moment and 
gazed reflectively at the row of dilapidated 
stuffed squirrels, each of which had once stood 
guard upon the guide-post to the inn, But 
she took no note of the squirrels, nor of any- 
thing else in the quiet room, but as she stood, 
and instinctively put her finger to her forehead, 
a resolution came. 
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“| will be sensible, like Ida,” she thought. 
«] will go out and let things happen as they 
ma} 

She went out into the young moonlight and, 
slancing across the lawn, saw, near the edge 
of the bluff that commanded the western view, 
two persons sitting upon a bench, Their backs 


CALTHEA HOLDS HIM 


were towards her, but one of them she knew 
to be Calthea Rose. 

“T hope that is not poor Mr. Tippengray,” 
said Mrs. Cristie to herself. “If she has se- 
cured him already, and taken him out there, 
I am afraid that even Ida will not be able to 
get him away from her. Ida must be still at 
a Supper. I should not have detained her so 
ong.” 

But Ida was not at her supper. As she 
turned towards the end of the lawn Mrs. Cris- 
tie saw her nurse-maid slowly strolling over the 
grass, a man on each side of her. They were 
plainly to be seen, and one man was Mr. Tip- 
pengray and the other Lanigan Beam. The 
three were engaged in earnest conversation. 
Mrs. Cristie smiled. 
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“T need not have feared for Ida,” she 
thought ; “ she must have made a bold stroke 
to leave her rival in the lurch in that way, but 
I suppose in order to get one man she has to 
take both. It isa little hard on Miss Calthea ”; 
and with an amused glance towards the couple 
on the bluff she moved towards the gardens, 


WITH HER LISTENING EAR. 


Her mind was in a half-timorous and unde- 
termined state, in which she would have been 
glad to wander about by herself and to meet 
nobody, or, if it so should happen, glad to meet 
somebody ; and wistfully, but yet timidly, she 
wondered which it would be. All at once she 
heard a step behind her. In spite of herself 
she started and flushed, and, turning, saw 
Mr. Petter. The sight of this worthy gentleman 
was ashock to her. She had been sure he was 
sitting with Calthea Rose on the bluff. Ifit was 
not he, who was it ? 

“TI am glad to see you, Mrs. Cristie,” said 
the landlord of the inn, “ for I want to speak 
with you. My mind is disturbed, and it is on 
account of your assistant, Miss Mayberry. She 
has been talked about in a way that I do not 
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at all like. I may even say that my wife has 
been urging me to use my influence with you 
to get her dismissed. I assured Mrs. Petter, 
however, that I should use that influence, if it 
exists, in exactly the opposite direction. Shall 
we walk on together, Mrs. Cristie, while I speak 
further on the subject? I have a high opinion 
of Miss Mayberry. I like her because she is 
-what I term blooded. Nothing pleases me 
so much as blooded service, and, I may add, 
blooded associations and possessions. So far 
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as I am able to have it so, my horses, my cattle, 
and all my live stock are blooded. I consider 
my house, this inn, to be a blooded house. It 
can trace its various lines of architectural 
ancestry to honorable origins. The company 
at my house, with the exception of Lanigan 
Beam,— who, however, is not a full guest, but 
rather a limited inmate, ascending by a ladder 
to his dormitory,—are, if you will excuse me 
for saying so, blooded. And that one of these 
guests should avail herself of blooded service 
is to me a great gratification, of which I hope 
I shall not be deprived. To see a vulgar do- 
mestic in Miss Mayberry’s place would wound 
and pain me, and, I may say, Mrs. Cristie, that 
I have been able to see no reason whatever for 
such substitution.” 

Mrs. Cristie had listened without a word, 
but as she listened she had been asking her- 
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self who that could be with Calthea Rose. If 
it was not Walter Lodloe, who was it? And 
if it was he, why was he there? And if he 
was there, why did he stay there? Of course 
she was neither jealous nor worried nor troubled 
by such a thing, but the situation was certainly 
odd. She had come out expecting something, 
she did not know exactly what; it might not 
have been a walk among the sweet-pea blos- 
soms, but she was very certain it was not a 
conversation with Mr. Petter, while Walter 


(SEE PAGE 524.) 


Lodloe sat over there in the moonlight with 
Calthea Rose. 

“You need not have given yourself any 
anxiety,” she said to her companion, “ for I 
have not the slightest idea of discharging Ida. 
She suits me admirably, and what they say 
about her is all nonsense ; of course I do not 
mean any disrespect to Mrs. Petter.” 

Mr. Petter deprecatingly waved his hand. 

“I understand perfectly your reference to 
my wife,” he said. “ Her mind, I think, has 
been acted upon by others. Allow me to say, 
madam, that your words have encouraged and 
delighted me. I feel we are moving in the 
right direction. I breathe better.” 

“ How is it possible,” thought Mrs. Cristie, 
during the delivery of this speech, “that he 
can sit there, and sit, and sit, and sit, when he 
knows at this hour I am always somewhere 
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about the house or grounds, and never in my 
room? Well, if he likes to sit there, let him 
sit”; and with this she looked up with some 
vivacity into the face of her landlord and asked 
him if even his pigeons and his chickens were 
blooded, and if the pigs were also of good de- 
scent. As she spoke she slightly accelerated 
her pace. 

Mr. Petter was very willing to walk faster, 
and to talk about all that appertained to his 
beloved Squirrel Inn, and so they walked and 
talked until they reached the garden and dis- 
appeared from view behind the tall shrubbery 
that bordered the central path. 

Mrs. Petter sat on a little Dutch porch, 
looking out on the lawn, and her mind was 
troubled. She wished to talk to Mr. Petter, 
and here he was strolling about in the moon- 
light with that young widow. Of course there 
was nothing in it, and it was perfectly proper 
for him to be polite to his guests, but there 
were lines in politeness as well as in other 
things, and they ought to be drawn before 
people went off walking by themselves in the 
garden at an hour when most farmers were 
thinking about going to bed. The good lady 
sat very uneasily on her little bench. The night 
air felt damp to her and disagreeable ; she was 
sure there were spiders and other things run- 
ning about the porch floor, and there were no 
rounds to the bench on which she could put 
her feet. But she could not bear to go in, for 
she had not the least idea in the world where 
they had gone to. Perhaps they might walk 
all the way to Lethbury, for all she knew. 

At this moment a man came up to the porch. 
It was Lanigan Beam, and hissoul was troubled. 
The skilful Miss Mayberry had so managed 
the conversation in which she and the two 
gentlemen were engaged that its subject mat- 
ter became deeper and deeper in its character, 
until poor Lanigan found that it was getting 
very much too deep for him. As long as he 
could manage to keep his head above water 
he stood bravely, but when he was obliged to 
raise himself on the tips of his toes, and even 
then found the discourse rising above his chin, 
obliging him to shut his mouth and to blink his 
eyes, he thought it wise to strike out for shore 
before he made a pitiful show of his lack of 
mental stature. 

And in a very bad humor Lanigan walked 
rapidly to the house, where he was much sur- 
prised to see Mrs. Petter on the little Dutch 
porch. 

“Why, madam,” he exclaimed, “ I thought 
you never sat out after nightfall.” 

“ Asa rule, I don’t,” the good lady answered, 
“and I ought n’t to now; but the fact is—” 
She hesitated, but it was not necessary to fin- 
ish the sentence. Mr. Petter and Mrs. Cristie 
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emerged from the garden and stood together 
just outside its gate. He was explaining to her 
the origin of some of the peculiar features of 
the Squirrel Inn. 

When the eyes of Mr. Beam fell upon these 
two, who stood plainly visible in the moon- 
light, while he and Mrs. Petter were in shadow, 
his trouble was dissipated by a mischievous 
hilarity. 

“ Well, well, well!” said he, “she-zs a 
woman.” 

“ Of course she is,” said Mrs. Petter; “and 
what of that, I ’d like to know ?” 

“ Now that I think of it,” said Lanigan, with 
a finger on the side of his nose, “‘ 1 remember 
that she and her young man did n’t have much 
to say to each other at supper. Quarreled, per- 
haps. And she is comforting herself with a 
little flirt with Mr. Petter.” 

“ Lanigan Beam, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” cried the good lady ; “ you know 
Mr. Petter never flirts.” 

“ Well, perhaps Ae does n’t,” said Lanigan ; 
“but if I were you, Mrs. Petter, I would take 
him out a shawl or something to put over his 
shoulders. He ought n’t to be standing out 
there in the night wind.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” she an- 
swered shortly, “and I ought n’t to be out here 
in the night air either.” 

Lanigan gazed at Mrs. Cristie and her com- 
panion. Ifthatcharming young widow wanted 
some one to walk about with her in the moon- 
light, she could surely do better than that. 
Perhaps a diversion might be effected and 
partners changed. 

“ Mrs. Petter,” said he, “I would n’t go in, 
if I were you. If you move about you will 
be all right. Suppose we stroll over that 
Way.” 

“ T am ready to stroll,” said Mrs. Petter, in 
a tone that showed she had been a good deal 
stirred by her companion’s remarks, “ but I am 
not going to stroll over that way. The place 
is big enough for people to keep to themselves, 
if they choose, and I am one that chooses, and 
I choose to walk in the direction of my duty, 
or, more properly, the duty of somebody else, 
and see that the hen-houses are shut”; and, 
taking Lanigan’s arm, she marched him down 
to the barn, and then across a small orchard 
to the most distant poultry-house within the 
limits of the estate. 

When Mr. Stephen Petter, allowing his eyes 
to drop from the pointed roof of his high tower, 
saw his wife and Lanigan Beam walking away 
among the trees in the orchard, he suddenly 
became aware that the night air was chilly, 
and suggested to his companion that it might 
be well to return to the house. 

“ Oh, not yet, Mr. Petter,” said she; “I want 
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you to tell me how you came to have thatlittle 
turret over the thatched roof.” 

She had determined that she would not go 
in-doors while Calthea Rose and Mr, Lodloe 
sat together on that bench. 

Early in the evening Miss Calthea had seen 
Mr. Lodloe walking by himself upon the bluff, 
and she so arranged a little promenade of her 
own that in passing around some shrubbery 
she met him near the bench. Miss Calthea 
was an admirable manager in dialogue, and if 
she had an object in view it did not take her 
long to find out what her collocutor liked to 
talk about. She had unusual success in dis- 
covering something which very much inter- 
ested Mr. Lodloe, and they were soon seated 
on a bench discussing the manners and ways 
of life in Lethbury. 

To aman who recently had been seized with 
a desire to marry and to live in Lethbury, and 
who had already taken some steps in regard 
to the marriage, this subject was one of the 
most lively interest, and Lodloe was delighted 
to find what a sensible, practical, and well-in- 
formed woman was Miss Rose. She was able 
to give him all sorts of points about buying a 
building or renting houses in Lethbury, and 
she entered with the greatest zeal into the de- 
tails of living, service, the cost of keeping a 


horse, a cow, and poultry, and without mak- 
ing any inconvenient inquiries into the reasons 
for Mr. Lodloe’s desire for information on these 


subjects. She told him everything he wanted 
to know about housekeeping in her native vil- 
lage, because she had made herself aware that 
his mind was set on that sort of thing. In 
truth she did not care whether he settled in 
Lethbury or some other place, or whether he 
ever married and settled at all. All she wished 
was to talk to him in such a way that she might 
keep him with her as long as possible. She 
wished this because she liked to keep a fine- 
looking young man all to herself, and also be- 
cause she thought that the longer she did so the 
more uneasiness she would cause Mrs. Cristie. 

She had convinced herself that it would not 
do for life to float too smoothly at the Squirrel 
Inn. She would stir up things here and there, 
but prudently, so that no matter who became 
disgusted and went away, it would not be Mr. 
Tippengray. She was not concerned at present 
about this gentleman. It was ten to one that 
by this time Lanigan Beam had driven him 
away from the child’s nurse. 

Walter Lodloe was now beginning to feel 
that it was quite time that his conversation 
with Miss Rose, which had really lasted much 
longer than he supposed, should be brought to a 
close. Hismannerindicating this, Miss Calthea 
immediately entered into a most attractive de- 
scription of a house picturesquely situated on 
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the outskirts of Lethbury, which would prob- 
ably soon be vacated on account of the owner’s 
desire to go West. 

At the other end of the extensive lawn two 
persons walked backward and forward near the 
edge of the trees perfectly satisfied and un- 
troubled. What the rest of the world was doing 
was of no concern whatever to either of them. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Tippengray,” said the 
nurse-maid, “ that when your Greek version of 
the literature of to-day, especially its humor- 
ous portion, is translated into the American 
language of the future it will lose much of its 
point and character.” 

“You must remember, my dear Miss May- 
berry,” said the gentleman, “that we do not 
know what our language will be in eight hun- 
dred or athousand years from now. The Eng- 
lish of to-day may be utterly unintelligible to 
the readers of that era, but that portion of our 
literature which I put into imperishable and 
unchangeable Greek will be the same then as 
now. The scholar may read it for his own plea- 
sure and profit, or he may translate it for the 
pleasure and profit of others. At all events, it 
will be there, like a fly in amber, good for all 
time. All you have to do is to melt your am- 
ber, and there you have your fly.” 

“ And a well-shriveled-up fly it would be, I 
am afraid,” said Ida. 

Mr. Tippengray laughed. 

“ Be not too sure of that,” he said. “I will 
translate some of my Greek version of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ back into English, and let you see for 
yourself how my amber preserves the fly.” 

“Let me doit,” said Ida. “ It is a long time 
since I read ‘ Pickwick,’ and therefore my trans- 
lation will be a better test.” 

“ Capital!” cried Mr. Tippengray. “I will 
copy a few lines for you to-night.” 

From out an open Elizabethan window un- 
der a mansard roof and overlooking a small 
Moorish veranda there came a sound of woe. 
The infant Douglas had awakened from a 
troubled sleep, and with a wild and piercing 
cry he made known to his fellow beings his de- 
sire for society. Instantly there was a kalei- 
doscopic change among the personages on the 
grounds of the Squirrel Inn. Miss Mayberry 
darted towards the house; the Greek scholar, 
without knowing what he was doing, ran after 
her for a short distance, and then stopped; Mrs. 
Petter screamed from the edge of the orchard 
to know what was the matter; and Lanigan ran 
tosee. Mr. Petter, the natural guardian of the 
place, pricked up his ears and strode towards 
the inn, his soul filled with a sudden fear of fire. 
Mrs. Cristie recognized the voice of her child, 
but saw Ida running, and so, relieved of present 
anxiety, remained where her companion had 
left her. 
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Walter Lodloe, hearing Mrs. Petter’s voice 
and the running, sprang from his seat; and see- 
ing that it would be impossible to detain him 
now, and preferring to leave rather than to be 
left, Miss Calthea hurried away to see what was 
the matter. 

XXII. 


THE BLOSSOM AND THE LITTLE JAR. 


PERCEIVING Mrs.Cristie standing alone near 
the entrance to the garden, Walter Lodloe 
walked rapidly towards her. As he approached 
she moved in the direction of the house. 

“Will you not stop a moment ?” he said. 
« Do not go in yet.” 

“1 must,” she answered ; “I have been out 
here a long while — too long.” 

“Out here a long time!” he exclaimed. 
“ You surprise me. Please stop one moment. 
I want to tell you of a most interesting con- 
versation I have had with Miss Rose. It has 
animated me wonderfully.” 

Considering what had occurred that after- 
noon, this remark could not fail to impress 
Mrs. Cristie, and she stopped and looked at 
him. He did not give her time to ask any 
questions, but went on: 

“| have been asking her about life in Leth- 
bury — houses, gardens, everything that re- 
lates to a home in that delightful village. And 


what she has told me opens a paradise before 


me. I did not dream that down in that moon- 
lighted valley I should be almost rich ; that I 
could offer you—” 

“ And may I ask,” she interrupted, “ if you 
have been talking about me to Miss Rose?” 

“ Not a word of it,” he answered warmly. 
“T never mentioned your name, nor referred 
to you in any way.” 

She could not help ejaculating a little sar- 
castically : 

“ How circumspect!” 

“ And now,” he said, coming closer to her, 
“will you not give me an answer? I love you, 
and I cannot wait. And oh! speak quickly, for 
here comes Mrs. Petter straight towards us.” 

“I do not like Lethbury,” said Mrs. Cristie. 
_ Lodloe could have stamped his feet, in the 
fire of his impatience. 

“ But of me, of myself,” he said. “And oh! 
speak quickly, she is almost here.” 

“ Please cease,” said Mrs. Cristie; “ she will 
hear you.” 

Mrs. Petter came up panting. 

_“ I don’t want to interrupt you, Mrs. Cris- 
tie,” she said, “ but really and truly you ought 
to go to your baby. He has stopped crying 


in the most startling and suspicious way. Of 


course | don’t know what she has done to him, 
and whether it’s anything surgical or lauda- 
num. And it is n’t for me to be there to smell 
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the little creature’s breath; but you ought to 
go this minute, and if you find there is any- 
thing needed in the way of mustard, or hot 
water, or sending for the doctor, just call to me 
from the top of the stairs.” 

“My dear Mrs. Petter,” said Mrs. Cristie, 
“why didn’t Calthea Rose come and tell me 
this herself, instead of sending you?” 

“ She said that she thought you would take 
it better from me than from her; and after we 
had made up our minds about it, she said I 
ought not to wait a second.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Cristie, “ it was very good 
in you to come to me, but I do not feel in the 
least alarmed. It was Ida’s business to quiet 
the child, and I have no doubt she did it with- 
out knives or poison. But now that you are 
here, Mrs. Petter, I wish to ask your opinion 
aboyt something that Mr. Lodloe has been 
talking of to me.” 

The young man looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“ He has been telling me,” continued Mrs. 
Cristie, “ of a gentleman he knows, a person 
of education, and accustomed to society, who 
had conceived the idea of living in Lethbury. 
Now what do you think of that ? ” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Petter, “if he’s married, 
and if his wife’s got the asthma, or he ’s got it 
himself, I have heard that Lethbury is good 
for that sort of complaint. Or if he’s failed in 
business and has to live cheap ; or if he is think- 
ing of setting up a store where a person can 
get honest wash-goods; or if he has sickly 
children, and is n’t particular about schools, I 
suppose he might as well come to Lethbury 
as not.” 

“ But he has none of those reasons for set- 
tling here,” said Mrs. Cristie. 

‘“ Weil, then,” remarked Mrs. Petter, some- 
what severely, “ he must be weak in his mind. 
And if he’s that, I don’t think he ’s needed 
in Lethbury.” 

As she finished speaking the good woman 
turned and beheld her husband just coming 
out of the house. Being very desirous of hav- 
ing a talk with him, and not very well pleased 
at the manner in which her mission had been 
received, she abruptly betook herself to the 
house. 

“ Now, then,” said Mrs. Cristie, turning to 
Lodloe, “ what do you think of that very ex- 
plicit opinion?” 

“ Does it agree with yours?” he asked. 

“ Wonderfully,” she replied. “I could not 
have imagined that Mrs. Petter and I were so 
much of a mind.” 

“ Mrs, Cristie,” said Lodloe, “ I drop Leth- 
bury, and here I stand with nothing but my- 
self to offer you.” 

‘The moon had now set, the evening was 
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growing dark, and the lady began to feel a 
little chilly about the shoulders. 

“ Mr. Lodloe,” she asked, “ what did you 
do with that bunch of sweet peas you picked 
this afternoon ?” 

“They are in my room,” he said eagerly. 
“ T have put them in water. They are as fresh 
as when I gathered them.” 

“Well,” she said, speaking rather slowly, 
“ if to-morrow, or next day, or any time when 
it may be convenient, you will bring them to 
me, I think I will take them.” 

In about half an hour Mrs. Cristie went into 
the house, feeling that she had stayed out en- 
tirely too late. In her room she found Ida 
reading by a shaded lamp, and the baby sleep- 
ing soundly. The nurse-maid looked up with 
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a smile, and then turned her face again to her 
book. Mrs. Cristie stepped quietly to the 
mantelpiece, on which she had set the little 
jar from Florence, but to her surprise there 
was nothing in it. The sweet-pea blossom was 
gone. After looking here and there upon the 
floor, she went over to Ida, and in a low voice 
asked her if she had seen anything of a little 
flower that had been in that jar. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the girl, putting down her 
book; “I gave it to baby to amuse him, and 
the instant he took it he stopped crying, and 
very soon went to sleep. There it is; I declare, 
he is holding it yet.” 

Mrs. Cristie went softly to the bedside of the 
child and, bending over him, gently drew the 
sweet-pea blossom from his chubby little fist. 


Frank R. Stockton. 


THE PRESS AS A NEWS GATHERER. 
BY THE MANAGER OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


S it true, as recently 
declared by a British 
writer, that “ every re- 
spectable American is 
heartily ashamed of 
at least two things 
in his country — the 
press and the politi- 
cians ” ? and that “ he 
shows it by openly de- 

spising both — for he does not believe a word 
on the authority of the newspaper, and has no 
faith in the honesty of a politician” ? Or is this 
merely a new outburst of British dislike of 
Americans so noticeable in the early part of 
the century?! However that may be, let us 
prefer to regard this opinion as an example of 
that hyperbolism which the writer condemns in 
American newspapers, rather than asa correct 
expression of the British sentiment of to-day. 
It would be extraordinary indeed if the free in- 
tercourse of a century had not increased the re- 
spect for one another of the two branches of the 
English-speaking race. And yet the words just 
quoted are quite as censorious as earlier opin- 
ions from British sources, even when the moral 
tone and intelligence of the American press were 
atthe lowest. ‘The author of “ Cyril Thornton” 
said in 1830 that he found American news- 
papers “ utterly contemptible in point of talent, 
and dealing in abuse so virulent as to excite 


1 MS. State Department. Richard Rush, United 
States Minister, in a letter to President Monroe in 1818, 
said that the influential circles were not well disposed 
to Americans—believed them degenerate English. 
Lord Holland was an exception. 


a feeling of disgust not only with the writers, 
but with the public which offered them sup- 
port.” Tried by this standard he concluded 
that the moral feeling of this people must be 
low indeed. ‘Tried by a different standard 
(Could it be literary — the “ uncouth allitera- 
tive verses of Joel Barlow”? ) the charming 
Miss Berry in 1809 reached the same conclu- 
sion, that America then was, “ perhaps, the 
lowest in the scale of moral education, the far- 
thest from that intellectual character and per- 
fection which such a system supposes.” 

If it shall be shown that the newspapers of 
to-day areaslicentiousand depraved as charged 
will not the opinionsof Mr. Hamilton and Miss 
Berry be confirmed and the responsibility for 
the character of the press be placed at the door 
of the American citizen? If we are to believe 
the author of “ Cyril Thornton,” we have retro- 
graded as a people from the beginning of the 
century. “ Men here,” said he, “are judged by 
a lower standard than in England; and this 
standard, both in regard to knowledge and 
manners, is becoming lower every generation.” 

However, it is some satisfaction to know 
that, as regards the press, British censure has, 
after all, been pretty impartial, and that the 
newspapers of the United Kingdom have come 
in for their share. “ There is not only no per- 
son so important or exalted,” said Mr. Broug- 
ham in 1811, “but no person so humble, 
harmless, and retired as to escape the defama- 
tion which is daily and hourly poured forth by 
the venal crew, to gratify the idle curiosity, or 
still less excusable malignity ; to mark out for 
theindulgence of that propensity individualsre- 
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tiring into the privacy of domestic life, to hunt 
them down and drag them forth as a laughing- 
stock to the vulgar, has become in our aays, 
with some men, the road even to popularity ; 
but with multitudes the means of earning a base 
subsistence.” And Cobbett, the greatest. po- 
lemic writer of his day, declared that the Lon- 
don editors spared characters neither public 
nor private. We find that Christopher North, 
while conceding that the “ Times,” “ Chron- 
icle,” and “ Globe” might be defended by a 
good devil’s advocate in a gown, given him 
by a patent of precedency, denounced “the 
shameful yet shameless slave, the apostatizing 
‘Courier,’ whose unnatural love of tergiversa- 
tion is so deep, and black-grained, and intense, 
that once a quarter he is seen turning his back 
upon himself.” 

Less than sixty years ago the London 
“Times ” denounced members of the House 
of Commons as “ public enemies— usurpers of 
the people’s franchises — cutpurses, robbers, 
plunderers, hired lackeys of public delin- 
quents.” Which is pretty good evidence that 
there was a time when at least the press of 
England had no faith in the honesty of a poli- 
tician sitting in Parliament. Perhaps the sever- 
est arraignment of the head of a government 
that ever appeared in a responsible journal was 
the warning of the “ Times” to the Duke of 


Wellington to look to the consequences, if he 
forced through coercive and obnoxious laws. 
“ Oppressive and revolting laws,” said the 
“Times,” “must be enforced by violence; 


there is no other method. It is not, then, the 
people’s bill, but the people’s butchery. This 
is to be our prospect, is it? If so, may the 
right hand of every free Englishman perish 


1MS. British Archives. Phineas Bond (Consul at 
Philadelphia) to George Hammond, August, 1808. 
The strictures in the “ United States Gazette,”’ said he, 
on the British Orders in Council and French Decrees, 
“have had so good an effect that I heartily wish we 
had under our influence some good press, through 
which truth might be detailed and mischievous false- 
ood oneaay exposed. Is there no way of manag- 
ing this ?” 

Mr. Bond was not in the secrets of his own govern- 
ment. The following copy of a confidential paper, 
found by the writer among the“ Vansitart Papers ” in 
the British Museum, will show that the British Gov- 
ernment had not failed to enlist in its support the pow- 
erful aid of the press: 


Secret and Confidential. 


GENERAL Post OrFice, February 15, 1806. 
_ DEAR Sir: The hint in your secret note of ednesday 
induces me to explain in writing some of the circum- 
—— which have attached to me in regard to the news- 
papers, 

During Mr. Addington’s administration and for some 
years previous thereto, many of the respectable country 
Papers received a small encouragement at the expense 
of Government, viz. : two daily apers, a three-day paper, 
occasional gazettes, etc., etc. This originated in the year 
1792 with Mr. Charles Long, and was placed under my 
management. The condition with the proprietors was 
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from his body if he do not himself, his chil- 
dren and country, right upon the head of the 
murderer.” 

More clearly seditious, certainly, than any- 
thing that appeared at an earlier period in our 
own press. But the fact is that the British and 
American newspapers have moved on parallel 
lines, whether in the abuse of privileges, mis- 
taking license for liberty, or whether as the 
honest publishers of news, the defenders of their 
own rights or the rights of the people. “We 
have lived to hear the strange doctrine that 
to expose the measures of rulers is treason,” 
indignantly exclaimed Channing. “Sae it ’s 
actionable to despise the government! ” said 
the Ettrick Shepherd with an air of humorous 
contempt. 

And at every stage in the progress of jour- 
nalism since 1776, we shall find the same ob- 
stacles to be overcome, the same mistakes in 
yielding to corrupt influences, or in becoming 
the brutal instrument of party rancor, the same 
heroic and obstinate defense of the freedom of 
the press and of speech to the extent of the loss 
of property and the endurance of imprisonment, 
the same fearlessness in facing death in the 
presence of brutal mobs, the same democratic 
tendency in the discussion of social and politi- 
cal questions, and the employment of the same 
aids in promoting the influence and circulation 
of newspapers, on one side of the Atlantic as 
on the other. 

At least one Englishman appreciated the 
partizan character of the American newspapers 
early in the century, and expressed the hope 
that the British government might have the 
benefit of such extrinsic aid in molding public 
opinion.! He said, in the publication of truth 


that they should from time to time insert any articles hav- 
ing Jor their object a refutation of the dangerous principles 
disseminated by Paine and others for the subversion of every 
established principle and order. 

I have the heartfelt pleasure to recollect that in my 
earnest, active, and laborious attention to this important 
service, I rendered considerable benefit to my country, 
and that the good effects of my proceedings were par- 
ticularly evident at Norwich, Sheffield,- Leeds, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bristol, and various other places 
where seditious meetings and practices were openly con- 
vened and carried on. 

In the course of time this agency assumed more of a 
political shape, and was occasionally, though not often, 
directed to calling the attention of the printers to the ob- 
jects of a less general nature, but of sufficient importance 
to the Government. I always expressed a disinclination 
to be thus identified with the politics of the day, and fre- 
peg, epee to be relieved from so unpleasant a ser- 
vice. This was, however constantly refused, both by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Addington, from each of whom I experienced 
many personal kindnesses. 

I can appeal to Mr. Hely Addington as to the difficul- 
ties I encountered during his brother's administration. 
He knew them well, and the goodness of his heart led him 
to enter fully into all my views upon it. 

When Mr. Pitt resumed the government I was called 
upon to continue the papers, but the printers were not 
required to insert any one article whatever. The papers 
were merely forwarded to the printers, who pursued their 
own line, certainly not hostile to his measures. But so 
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and the exposure of falsehood ; but truth from 
his standpoint was British administration, right 
or wrong. Its exposition was not in the pub- 
lication of all of the facts——the news— for the 
information of the people, but in an ex-parte 
editorial statement to support the view of his 
party. That was an American method. 
Where does this history lead us ? Few, per- 
haps, have thought of the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the press in its relations to the most 
advanced civilization of the nineteenth century ; 
and that it flourishes only within the limits of 
the smallest portion of the human race. How 
insignificant are the Anglo-Saxon peoples in 
number when compared with the millions upon 
millions of the eastern lands, whose present is 
only a repetition of the life of past centuries 
—a superstitious adherence to the manners, 
customs, and religions of their ancestors! With 
these hope of amelioration is dead. In strik- 
ing contrast is the restless energy of the excep- 
tional civilization —of the progressive races — 
of which the press is typical, which constantly 
develops new conditions in political and so- 
cial life, in harmony with moral law. In esti- 
mating all of the grand human agencies let us 
not forget that (as Talleyrand finely said) the 
press is the chief instrument of representative 
government. That is, a free press, for without 
freedom of discussion the truth cannot prevail, 
and government will be a tyranny as it was in 
England after the close of the war with France. 
Her press had been enslaved, and “ the masses 
of her population had been reduced to a state 
of degradation and a state of want which were 
enough to compromise all the fame that all 
her tnumphs, whether in field of battle or upon 
the field of political liberty, had been able to 
secure for her.” It was through the press re- 
form came, and there was formed a public 
opinion of greater moral force and authority, 
which ministers were unable to subdue, and 
to which statesmen of all parties learned more 
and more to defer. But not only in the do- 
main of politics is its usefulness felt. It fosters 
the spirit of inquiry in other fields, while in 
return its own influence is extended and its 
power for good augmented by the products of 


strongly did I feel what I have already described, that 
the day after Mr. Pitt's decease I wrote to Mr. T. Bourne 
that ‘‘ nothing could induce me to continue an agency so 
troublesome in itself, so liable to misconstruction and in- 
vidious comment, an agency for which no adequate re- 
compense ever was or ever could be made,” and I declined 
it from that day. 

Before I proceed any further I must acquaint you that 
I never lent myself to the circulation of anything personal 
or offensive to any individual whatever. 

My object in troubling you with this detail is to dis- 
charge a duty which I conceive I owe to the Government 
by pointing out how the country press has been influ- 
enced. You will best judge whethér the engine should 
again be resorted to; in such case all the information in 
my power ought to be afforded to any person to whom it 
may be entrusted. My own motives for declining have 
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science and the mechanic arts. “ The discoy- 
ery of yesterday is only a means to arrive at 
a fresh discovery to-morrow.” 

If the activity of the press is typical of the 
restless forces observable among enlightened 
peoples, it is greater in America than in any 
other country, because of the greater freedom 
and the more general diffusion of education. 
The American is vigorous, active, and dexter- 
ous, and the journalist preéminently represents 
the national character. 

The brutality of the American press, which 
embittered the life of Jefferson and drew from 
the gentle Channing the remark that the influ- 
ence of the press was exceedingly diminished 
by its gross and frequent misrepresentations, 
was even less offensive and virulent than the 
warfare of public men, conducted in corre- 
spondence or pamphlets. And if we study the 
sources of political information we shall find 
that the violence and unfairness of the press 
have been but the expression of party feeling, 
in which the most intelligent have shared. 
Parties have existed for centuries; the educa- 
tional influence of the learned professions has 
meliorated social life and molded governments 
for ages, but the press, the mightiest influence 
for good or evil to-day, is the growth of only 
about one hundred years. In the answer to 
the question, Is it better in 1891 than in 1791? 
as it may be yea or nay, lies the hope for good 
or the fear of evil of every patriotic citizen. 


WARFARE OF POLITICAL BEES AND WASPS. 


THE newspapers of the close of the eighteenth 
century bear slight resemblance to the news- 
papers of to-day. A historical writer has said 
that the “ Aurora” down to 1800 was the 
“nearest approach to a modern newspaper to 
be found in the country.” This statement set 
down in the pages of history is as open to the 
charge of inaccuracy as a statement hurriedly 
made in a daily paper. There were several 
other newspapers quite equal to the “ Aurora”; 
and notably one, the “ Herald,” of Augusta, 
Georgia, more nearly approached the better 
class of modern newspapers. But as arule the 


been fully stated ; they aresuch as you must approve, es- 
pecially, too, as there was a time in which I was severely 
arraigned. I was contemned as a worm, a busy partizan, 
when I never meant to do more than obey the commands 
of Government with that zeal and fidelity which have 
characterized mein all instances in life. I was threatened 
also (in the year 1796 or 7), with a motion in the House 
of Commons, but (as I was told) the intervention of a 
friend prevented that proceeding. It was in the recol- 
lection of all these circumstances that I wrote my letter to 
Mr. T. Bourne, but it does not follow that Government 
should be deprived of what they may consider to be es- 
sential to their support, by any nice feelings or oupees 
objections of an individual anxious to discharge his full 
duty by all without becoming a political object of resent- 
ment to any. I have the honor to be, etc., 
F, FRECHING. 
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news given related chiefly to foreign affairs, 
with brief space to such accidents, calamities, 
and other domestic events as were publicly 
known. The paper was the exponent primarily 
ofa party or of the selfish views of a party chief. 
A single illustration may not be out of place: 

Connecticut was an inhospitable State for 
Democrats, and after a brief and disastrous 
career at New London, the “ Bee” in 1802 
went in search of a new field in Columbia 
County, New York. The day after Holt, the 
proprietor, issued his prospectus, in which he 
promised to begin the publication of the “ Bee” 
as soon as he obtained three hundred and fifty 
subscribers, the following jeu d’esprit appeared 
in the same place: 


If there perchance should come a BEE, 
A Wasp will come as soon as he. 
MYSELF. 


PROPOSALS 


For Publishing in the City of Hudson a new 
paper, to be entitled 


THE WASP, 
By ROBERT RUSTICOAT, Esq. 


This paper will be issued occasionally as may 
best suit the editor, at the moderate price of two 
cents a number. It will be printed with a legible 
type, on good paper, and will make its appear- 
ance as soon after Holt’s ‘‘ Bee” is commenced 
as possible, whether three hundred and fifty sub- 
scribers are obtained or not. 

The editor will make but few promises. Wasps 
produce but little honey: they are chiefly known 
by their stings ; and the one here proposed will 
not materially differ from others. The ‘* Wasp” 
is declared to be at enmity withthe ‘* Bee.” Wher- 
ever the ‘‘ Bee” ranges the ** Wasp” will follow — 
over the same field, and on the same flowers. 
Without attempting to please his friends, the 
** Wasp ” will only strive to displease, vex, and 
torment his enemies. With his sting always 
sharpened for war, he will never accept of peace. 
He will never accede to the philosophical doc- 
trine, that 


We are all Wasps — we are all Bees. 


This stinging reference to the President’s 
“We are all Republicans — we are all Feder- 
alists,” cost the editor of the “ Wasp” dear. 
When he reproduced the Callendar calumny, 
Mr. Jefferson’s district attorney, Ambrose 
Spencer, who induced the “ Bee ” to locate at 
Hudson, prosecuted him for libel. It was a fa- 
mous case, in which defendant offered the truth 
in evidence in justification, as had been permit- 
ted under the sedition law, but the court ruled 
that this could not be done under the common 
law, under which the prosecution was had. 

lhe period of activity from the close of the 
second administration of Washington to the 
close of the second war with England was fol- 
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lowed by a period of impotency, as deadening 
in its influence as the era of good feeling on 
the moral sense of the community. When at 
last the pent-up passions burst forth, and party 
divisions were formed on the lines of personal 
ambitions and antipathies, the newspapers were 
swept into the whirlpool of personal strife, their 
legitimate functions were sacrificed, and they 
reached a greater depth of degradation than 
eyer before or since. This may be best de- 
scribed as the Dark Age of journalism. Dan- 
iel Webster was seeking contributions to end 
the neutrality of newspapers or to set up new 
ones to counteract the aggressive audacity of 
Jackson-Clinton prints.! At a later day a de- 
serter from the army of Jackson journalists, a 
man who had won some distinction as a mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society, of- 
fered his pen for hire to Clay, and.on being 
spurned threatened to revenge himself on the 
great party leader through the press.” There was 
no longer a distinct newspaper press. In jour- 
nalism the rule obtained that governed in per- 
sonal warfare — 


. . he wha’s seeking 
To sway the mob 

Maun often do, against his liking, 
A dirty job. 


If there was preserved a semblance of dignity 
in the Crawford-Calhoun controversy, it was 
altogether abandoned in the newspaper corre- 
spondence between Major Eaton, Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Ingham, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The decent courtesies of life were thrown 
aside ; the coarsest epithets were employed by 
both parties; the most atrocious charges were 
advanced, and even female character was not 
spared in this ferocious controversy. There 
were not lacking protests from good citizens 
against such blackguardism in political life; and 
in the columns of a few decent newspapers in 
Richmond and Washington there was evidence 
of ability and a disposition to discuss public 
questions on their merits. But it was from the 
West that the most powerful influence for reform 
was to emanate. Charles Hammond, when not 
discussing legal questions in court, amused him- 
self in shaping the course of the old Cincinnati 
“ Gazette,” and infused a new spirit into jour- 
nalism, the spirit of manly independence and 
a love of the truth. One who knew him well, 
and in the next generation himself won distinc- 
tion, said that “ as a writer of great ability, and 
a man of large acquirements and singular in- 
tegrity, Hammond was scarcely equaled by 
any man of his time.” No other wniter of his 
day could express an idea so clearly and so 
briefly. This protest against the brutalism of 


1 MS. 1827, Clay Correspondence. 
2 MS. Clay Correspondence. 
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partizanship, this gleam of light, gave promise 
of better things. Obviously the time had come 
for a revolution, a breaking away from old 
methods.! 

The modern American newspaper, however, 
had its beginning in New York. It was here 
that it was first clearly demonstrated that news- 
paper publishing could be divorced from the 
fortunes of a public character or of a party, and 
made a profitable business. No hand of writer 
to-day could draw so vivid a picture of the 
new journal, or so well describe the manner of 
its production, as the following from the files 
of a famous paper. The year is 1836: 


We published yesterday the principal items 
of the foreign news, received by the Sheffield, 
being eight days later than our previous arrivals. 
Neither the ‘‘ Sun ” nor *‘ Transcript” had a sin- 
gle item on the subject. The ‘‘Sun” did not 
even know of its existence. The large papers in 
Wall street had also the news, but as the editors 
are lazy, ignorant, indolent, blustering block- 
heads, one and all, they did not pick out the 
cream and serve it out as we did. The ‘ Her- 
ald” alone knows how to dish up the foreign 
news, or indeed doméstic events, in a readable 
style. Every reader, numbering detween thirty 
and forty thousand daily, acknowledges this merit 
inthe management of our paper. We do not, as 
the Wall street lazy editors do, come down to our 
office about ten or twelve o’clock, pull out a 
Spanish cigar, take up a pair of scissors, puff and 
cut, cut and puff for a couple of hours, and then 
adjourn to Delmonico’s to eat, drink, gorman- 
dize, and blow up our contemporaries. We rise 
in the morning at five o’clock, write our leading 
editorials, squibs, sketches, etc., before breakfast. 
From nine till one we read all our papers and 
original communications, the latter being more 
numerous than those of any other office in New 
York. From these we pick out facts, thoughts, 
hints, and incidents, sufficient to make up a 
column of original spicy articles. We also give 
audience to visitors, gentlemen on business, and 
some of the loveliest ladiesin NewYork, who call 
to subscribe — Heaven bless them! At one we 
sally out among the gentlemen and /oafers of Wall 
street — find out the state of the money market, 
return, finish the next day’s paper — close every 
piece of business requiring thought, sentiment, 
feeling, or philosophy, before four o’clock. We 
then dine moderately and temperately — read our 
proofs —take in cash and advertisements, which 
are increasing like smoke — and close the day by 
going to bed always at ten o’clock, seldom later. 
That’s the way to conduct a paper with spirit and 
success. 


1 Personal journalism still held its preéminence, 
but the following from the pen of Hammond is in a 
different spirit from the daily utterances of contempo- 
raries : 

“*T am afraid my quondam crony, Mr. Shadrach Penn, 
of the Louisville ‘Public Advertiser,’ has kept a great 
deal of bad company since the days of our political inti- 
macy. He seems to mistake vulgarity for wit and mis- 


There is a piquant flavor in the above 
that one misses in his morning paper now, cal- 
culated “to freshen even a town-bought egg,” 
—a flavor, however, that is in this more cul- 
tivated age better omitted, even at the expense 
of one’s digestion. 

We have put behind us the past —a partizan, 
unscrupulous, dependent, frequently an inane 
journalism — and have begun a newera. What 
though the beginning be crude, it is a begin- 
ning nevertheless in the right direction, prom- 
ising better things. We have left behind us 
the pronounced individuality of the conductor 
of the newspaper, and have taken on a new 
character that has challenged criticism quite 


as severe as that employed against the older . 


journalism. 

The fact most notable during this transition 
period is the demonstrable value of news. In 
England the London “ Times” made the de- 
parture from the traditions of the past; in 
America the New York “ Herald,” which dates 
from 1835, inaugurated the new system of jour- 
nalism. In every issue the “Herald” gave 
evidence of the energy, enterprise, courage, 
and practical common sense of its proprietor. 
He was in touch with the people of New York, 
studied their peculiarities, and every day gave 
them the news written up in an attractive style. 
The views and personal characteristics of the 
proprietor were predominant, but as one who 
seeks to please. All of the practical affairs of 
life were touched upon as the news of the day: 
markets, sanitary conditions, banking, com- 
merce, the mechanic arts, labor, politics, reli- 
gious affairs, etc., etc. The proprietor broke 
away from old forms in his Wall-street reports, 
and began what he was pleased to call a new 
era incommercial intelligence. It simply gave 
the spirit prevailing on the street and in the 
exchange, and causes of transactions, as deter- 
mining values. “This,” said he, “is my new 
philosophy in commerce, and this philosophy 
is one of the most pleasing and enchanting 
studies that the mind can dwell upon.” 

When the crash came in 1837, the “ Herald” 
exercised a powerful influence for good. It 
covered the news features of the day with great 
thoroughness. It exposed the mistakes of po- 
litical leaders and the rottenness of the bank- 
ing system intrepidly and with fairness. When 
there was danger of disturbances of the peace, 
the “ Herald” counseled calmness, forbearance. 


representation for argument ; errors from which, in days 
of yore, he was as free as most men. I am sometimes 
constrained, upon better acquaintance, tothink and speak 
well of men whom I once reprobated. I have never yet 
felt disposed to vituperate a man that I once esteemed 
and commended. If such sink into vicious courses, | 
leave their exposure to others. I should as soon think of 
assassination as attacking a friend because he differed 
from me in politics." 
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On the 18th of May this was the most conspic- 
uous editorial : 


If the merchants cannot pay their debts in the 
legal standard, thatitselfis quite calamity enough, 
without adding insurrection or revolution to it. 
The country at heart is right. A tenth part of 
the great trading class cannot overturn the gov- 
ernment. Let it be changed in due course of law 
—by the free suffrages at the polls. Let there 
be no public meetings in this crisis. Public meet- 
ings are foolish and dangerous things. They pro- 
duce no effect on sense or justice — they settle 
no principles — furnish no argument. If other 
cities run into riot and confusion — if the outra- 
geous conduct of the fraudulent banks, that stop 
paying specie, with specie in their vaults, drive 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore to madness, 
let the people of New York show to the whole civ- 
ilized world of Europe and America an example 
of MORAL DIGNITY — of INTELLECTUAL ELEVA- 
[1ON —of PURE PATRIOTISM — Of LOVE FOR PUB- 
LIC ORDER — that will prove them to possess at 
least some of the fire, of the purity, of the honesty, 
of the integrity of the sacred Revolutionary age 
of 1776. Let us have no public meeting — no 
assemblages of an excited people. But let us re- 
fuse the irredeemable rags in every and all pay- 
ments — let us return to gold and silver — let us 
deal in specie alone, or paper currency founded 
on personal integrity. But, above all, let us wait 
patiently till the day of election comes round — 
and then speak in a voice of thunder from the bal- 
lot boxes. We have ‘‘ worn and eaten and drank 
too much ” — let us get sober, eat in moderation, 
and cast away our purple and fine linen. 


And when election day approached, the 
eople were advised to demand of the new 
egislature : 


. A repeal of the atrocious Suspension Law. 
. A repeal of the unjust Mortgage Law. 

A repeal of the Usury Law. 

A repeal of the ridiculous Restraining Law. 
A repeal of the bank charters that will not 
resume specie payments instantly. 

A repeal of all laws that unite the privilege 
= banking with the political powers of the 
State. 

7. A repeal of all the corporation meat laws 
which cause the high prices of provisions. 


uw Wb 


a 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


From this time on until 1849 the individual 
papers continued to collect news without co- 


operation. A news-boat system had been in- 
troduced by the “ Courierand Enquirer,” but as 
this was a temptation to collusion, it failed to 
receive public confidence. During this year a 
“ Harbor News Association ” was formed, the 
leading members of which were the “ Journal of 
Commerce” and the “ Herald,” and subse- 
quently telegraphic and general news associa- 
tions were organized for the purpose of covering 
a wider field. These undoubtedly had their 
VoL. XLIT.—68. 
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origin in the success of the “ Herald” and the 
“Sun” in getting through from Texas, and 
Mexico, during the progress of the war, des- 
patches by pony express in advance of the Gov- 
ernment’s advices. It was manifest to the con- 
ductors of other newspapers that if they were 
to compete successfully with the new system 
inaugurated by Mr. Bennett they must adopt 
new methods. Negotiations were entered into 
and in 1851 the present “ New York Associ- 
ated Press” was organized under the followjng 
agreement : 


It is mutually agreed between G. Hallock of 
the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” J. and E. Brooks of 
the ‘* Express,” J. G. Bennett of the ‘‘ Herald,” 
Beach Brothers of the ‘‘ Sun,” Greeley and Mc- 
Elrath of the ‘* Tribune,” and J. W. Webb of 
the ‘* Courier,” to associate for the purpose of 
collecting and receiving telegraphic and other 
intelligence. 


The “ Times” and “ World” came in later 
— the latter under the “ Courier ” franchise — 
and since their accession there has been no 
change in the membership of the “ New York 
Associated Press.” 

Even at this time, the electric telegraph, 
which had introduced a new element in the 
making of newspapers, was used sparingly be- 
cause the facilities were inadequate to a large 
business, and because the income of the best 
papers did not yet justify incurring extraor- 
dinary expenses. The mail, the express, and 
carrier pigeons were still the principal means 
for collecting news. The people had not yet 
acquired the intense habit that exacts uninter- 
rupted service. That came with the great war. 

As the telegraph has become the most ser- 
viceable of all agencies in the gathering of 
news, we may properly devote brief space to its 
development. In 1838, Morse and his associate 
Alfred Vail, who were endeavoring to enlist the 
aid of the national legislature, gave an exhibition 
of the working of the electric telegraph in Wash- 
ington. In an invitation to a senator to be 
present the confident prediction was expressed 
that it would be practicable to get quotations 
of the New Orleans cotton market every day.! 
And when Henry O’Rielly’s lines (known as the 
“ Atlantic, Lake, and Mississippi Telegraph”) 
reached St. Louis in 1849, a national telegraph 
and railroad convention was held in that city, 
which adopted an elaborate report recommend- 
ing the immediate construction of a telegraph 
line to the Pacific Coast. The gold fever was 
at its height, and the Western people were im- 
patient on account of the slow method of com- 
munication across the plains, or via Panama. 
Mr. O’Rielly’s plan was not brought to the at- 
tention of Congress until the session of 1851-2. 

1 MS. Clay correspondefce. 
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It proposed that Congress should pass a law 
providing that instead of establishing forts, 
with hundreds of men at long intervals apart 
(as suggested by the War Department), the 
troops designed for protecting the route should 
be distributed in a manner better calculated to 
promote that and other important objects on 
the principal route through the public domain; 
namely, by stationing parties of twenty dra- 
goons at stockades twenty miles apart. It pro- 
vided also, that two or three soldiers should 
ride daily, each way, from each stockade, so as 
to transport a daily express letter-mail across 
the continent, protect emigrants, and incident- 
ally the construction of a telegraph to Cali- 
fornia. At this time the line had been carried 
into New Orleans, and the O’Rielly system 
included 7000 miles of wire. This was scarcely 
forty years ago, and yet to-day the system of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company em- 
braces 680,000 miles of wire, and all American 
companies combined, more than enough to 
girdle the world 27 times. At the close of the 
war this great company controlled 75,686 miles 
of wire, and distributed business through 2250 
offices. In 1876 the system had been extended 
to 183,832 miles of wire and 7072 offices; in 
1881 to 327,171 miles of wire and 10,737 of- 
fices, and in the last ten years the mileage and 
offices have been doubled. For many years 
the use of the wires in the collection of news 
scarcely kept pace with the growth of facilities. 
As I have said above, the business of the news- 
papers hardly justified lavish expenditures, and 
telegraphic rates continued to be high. There- 
fore the wires were employed only for brief 
mention of the most notable events of domestic 
news within a radius of a few hundred miles. 
The readers of newspapers had not yet out- 
grown the deliberate movements of the Post 
Office Department. 


GOVERNOR SEWARD AIDS A JOURNALIST. 


Hon. Cuar.es A. Dana relates an incident 
in his journalistic career that most happily illus- 
trates the old ways of making a paper, when 
the steamship brought the news of Europe, and 
the mail the news correspondence of the United 
States. 

There was to be a celebration of the open- 
ing of the Rochester and Niagara Railroad 
as a through line, at which Mr. Seward was 
to speak, and Mr. Dana went to represent the 
“Tribune.” There was a large attendance at 
Niagara Falls, of members of the legislature 
and other dignitaries of the State, and of local 
municipal bodies, as the event was of more 
than usual importance. Mr. Dana knew it had 
been Mr. Seward’s habit carefully to write out 
his speeches before delivery, and to supply the 
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“ Tribune” with an advance copy. Mr. Se- 
ward had not done so in this case, and in order 
to have an adequate report Mr. Dana took 
full notes of his remarks. At the conclusion 
of the ceremonies he called upon the orator 
at the Cataract House, and asked him if he 
had prepared his speech on this occasion. Mr, 
Seward said that he had started to do so, but 
was prevented by other engagements. He had 
a half-dozen pages—the introductory part — 
roughly written out. With this and his notes 
Mr. Dana wrote out the speech for publication 
and submitted his manuscript to Mr. Seward, 
who made extensive corrections, until finally 
the report was satisfactory. An hour or two 
later he sent for Mr. Dana to say that a re- 
porter from another paper had called upon 
him for his speech, and he suggested that Mr. 
Dana should permit him to make a copy of his 
report. “ Governor Seward,” said Mr. Dana, 
“JT cannot do that. I attended the meeting 
and have made a report for my paper, and it 
would not be fair for me now to give to an- 
other, who was not in attendance through in- 
difference or idleness, the benefit of my labors.” 
Governor Seward admitted that Mr. Dana was 
right, and good-naturedly dictated a report, 
which from necessity was much briefer, to the 
other newspaper man. The next day Mr. Dana 
started for home by train, and in due time the 
report of Mr. Seward’s speech appeared in the 
“Tribune,” which of course had it in much 
better form than any competitor. There was no 
necessity for telegraphing, as no other reporter 
had the speech, and the exigencies of journal- 
ism in that day did not require the immediate 
and unrestricted use of the telegraph in all cases. 

The telegraph companies were the pioneers in 
the news collecting and distributing business 
westand south. In 186othe telegraphic reports 
scarcely exceeded fifteen hundred words a day 
for such cities as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Chicago, and St. Louis. The 
files of the Charleston “ Mercury ” show even 
less for the South. The cotton markets of New 
Orleans and New York, brief mention of the 
latest European dates by steamship, and briefer 
even of Congress made up the variety. 

All of this changed with the breaking out 
of the war. The “Associated Press” supple- 
mented its reports of routine business with 
accounts of the movements of troops, of the 
transactions of departments, and with patriotic 
appeals; while the great journals of the principal 
cities inaugurated special correspondence from 
the fields of battle which increased their popu- 
larity and made the reputation of many able 
writers. People acquired the habit of reading 
daily papers, and new and improved machin- 
ery was constructed to meet the increasing 
circulation. 
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NEW METHODS TO MEET CHANGED SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


We have now reached the latest stage in the 
development of the newspaper. The demand 
is as wide as the continent. How shall it be 
met? Very high authority says: “ The first 
thing which an editor must look for is news. 
Ifthe newspaper has not the news, it may have 
everything else, yet it will be comparatively 
unsuccessful ; and by news I mean everything 
that occurs, everything which is of human in- 
terest, and which is of sufficient importance to 
arrest and absorb the attention of the public, 
or of any considerable part of it.” These are 
the conditions which, once fulfilled, make the 
newspaper the most wonderful production of 
the times. What energy, what alertness, what 
intelligence, what comprehensiveness in its 
pages! All arts and inventions and subtle 
forces are called into play in its creation: The 
shorthand characters that preserve the spoken 
words of the statesman, the minister, the phi- 
iosopher, or the man of business ; the telegraph 
that transmits ; the typewriter that puts copy 
into form ; the linotype that sets the copy and 
casts the bars from which the impression is 
made; the electric motor that supplies power 
and light, and the steam press that throws off 
tens of thousands of sheets — representing the 
discoveries of science, the inventive genius and 
mechanical skill contemporaneous with the de- 
velopment of the newspaper. Then look at 
the contents. Every human interest touched 
upon, local and general domestic affairs with 
photographic minuteness, while from the four 
corners of the earth have been gathered in 
clear and comprehensive accounts of the 
achievements and accidents attending human 
activity during every twelve hours. From Mel- 
bourne to Montreal— from St. Petersburg to 
San Francisco — from Valparaiso to Halifax 
—all are within the magic circle. Space is 
obliterated. Time may be said in a sense to 
anticipate the sun. This activity tends notonly 
to the increase of wealth, but to the promotion 
of a higher civilization. From the two great 
centers, London and New York, radiate in- 
fluences that are rapidly revolutionizing gov- 
ernments and promoting a higher social order. 
The bloody past gives place to a humane pol- 
icy. Man is the most important factor. 

A further reference to the telegraph and the 
Associated Press, as agencies in the production 
of a newspaper, will make our story clearer. 
Not only has been realized the sanguine proph- 
ecy uttered in 1846, that it would be possible 
to transact commercial business between New 
York and New Orleans through telegraphic 
advices exchanged daily, but the commercial 
business of the leading cities of the world is 
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transacted by telegraph through almost mo- 
mentary exchange. And what the telegraph 
is to the commercial world it is to the press. 
The New York Associated Press, whose or- 
ganization has been described above, is the 
center of a combination of nearly all of the 
leading newspapers of the United States and 
Canada, known as “The Associated Press.” 
Soon after the close of the war, on account of 
the meagerness of the service supplied by New 
York, the great papers of the chief western cities 
organized “The Western Associated Press,” 
which made more favorable contracts with the 
Eastern organization and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. In January, 1883, still 
closer relations were formed with the New 
York Associated Press, by which the manage- 
ment of the two organizations was consoli- 
dated for more effective work. Included in 
“The Associated Press” arethe New England, 
the New York State, the Philadelphia, the Bai- 
timore, the Southern, the Texas, the Kansas and 
Missouri, the Northwestern, the Trans- Missis- 
sippi, and the Colorado Associations. The basis 
of the Associated Press is codperation. The 
papers have associated together for the con- 
venient and economical conduct of one branch 
of their business. In this manner they have 
brought the collection of news to a state of 
great efficiency. The entire world is covered. 
For convenience in handling reports, des- 
patches are sent to central points, such as 
Washington, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Toronto, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, 
and Portland, and there edited and such news 
as is of interest to other sections of the country 
retransmitted. Only the largest cities receive 
the bulk of the news; to the smaller places are 
sent reports carefullycondensed. Onlyanexten- 
sive telegraph system, such as that of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, would meet 
the requirements of the Associated Press. -It 
renders a service incomparably the best in the 
world, and, considering the extent of country 
and population to the square mile, the cheap- 
est. The facts given below will substantiate 
this statement. 

In the Associated Press system New York 
is the principal center. From it extend to the 
east, to the west, to the northwest, to the south, 
and to the southwest, its leased wires exceed- 
ing 10,000 miles in length, which are operated 
under its own direction, and over which an 
enormous amount of report is received each 
day. It is thus practicable for the management 
to have as direct and prompt intercourse with 
agents in all of the great cities as with persons 
in the same office ; or with the papers of Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, Denver, New Orleans, and 
other intermediate cities, as quickly as with the 
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papers of New York City itself. Here is first 
received the foreign news, except such as comes 
from China, Japan, and the Samoan Islands, 
through San Francisco; reports of the commer- 
cial transactions of Europe, India, and Austra- 
lia ; of debates in Parliament, in Reichstag, in 
National Assembly, or Cortes; of industrial 
and social movements ; of the achievements of 
science, etc., etc. At its office in London, Ber- 
lin, or Paris is delivered for its use, as may 
be most convenient, the news collected by 
the great news agencies of Europe — Reuter, 
Wolff, and Havas, and their allies, with which 
the Associated Press has exclusive contracts. 
In addition to these, the resources of the Cen- 
tral News of London and the English Press 
Association are at the service of the Associated 
Press, which also employs special correspon- 
dents in the principal capitals of Europe to 
collect intelligence of distinctively American 
interest. These despatches are clearly and 


concisely expressed, except on occasions of 
unusual interest, when they are treated as elab- 
orately as domestic reports. Market quotations 
are always transmitted by cable in an elaborate 
cipher, to insure accuracy and economy. These 
are promptlyinterpreted, verified,and sentout to 
the press and the various commercialexchanges. 


THE WORK OF A SINGLE DAY. 


FicureEs will give a clearer idea of the ex- 
tent of the work performed daily by the Asso- 
ciated Press than any other form of description. 
The New York office handles daily from 75,000 
to 100,000 words, equal to from fifty to seventy 
columns of matter. On January 13, 1891 (a 
date taken at random), this news amounted 
to 95,000 words. Of course, of this mass of 
material no paper prints the whole; but most 
of it finds a place somewhere. To meet the 
requirements of the service, the Associated 
Press adapted the type-writer to receiving di- 
rectly from the Morse instrument, and a special 
paper was made which facilitates the handling 
of reports. These details may seem of small 
moment, but they go to show the pains taken 
to insure perfect work. The agents of the As- 
sociated Press, who are selected for character 

1 Within the pale of truth, said Jefferson, the press 
is ‘a noble institution, equally the friend of science 
and of civil liberty.”” In this connection we cite, as af- 
fording a curious and striking illustration that inac- 
curacy of statement is not peculiar to journalists, but 
may be alleged against many who write books, even 
historians, who are expected to verify their facts, the 
use made of the best known of Mr. Jefferson’s utter- 
ances upon the press. We give below two instances of 
ym a ‘ followed by the text’ from Jefferson’s 
works: 

When Jefferson declared, that if he.had to choose be- 


tween a government without a free press, or a free press 
without a government, he would prefer the latter, he 
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and ability, are instructed to get all of the news, 
butif need be to sacrifice the “ story” to the facts 
—in a word, to tell the truth.! They are re- 
quired to treat all political and religious events 
with judicial fairness, and to omit social happen- 
ings having an immoral tendency. We do not 
find that anything is lost to thorough jour- 
nalism by such limitation, but on the contrary 
much influence is gained thereby. The Asso- 
ciated Press enjoys the public confidence in its 
reliability toadegree unapproached byany other 
organization, and this enhances the value of the 
franchisesofthe papers supplied byit. Thisconfi- 
dence is based uponan experience of forty years. 

The enterprise of the Associated Press has 
been equal to every emergency. It began to 
make verbatim reports of the great national con- 
ventions of the political parties in 1872. Its de- 
scriptions of the scenes occurring in the halls 
during the sessions of the various conventions 
were made with such photographic accuracy as 
to give to the readers of the newspapers in dis- 
tant cities a clearer idea of what was said and 
done than was possible to most persons who 
were actually present. Thestenographers, type- 
writers, and operators followed the speeches 
and transactions with such rapidity and pre- 
cision, that within fifteen minutes after the close 
of each session of 1880, 1884, and 1888, the last 
sentence was delivered to the papers in the 
various cities. When Mr. Cleveland was nomi- 
nated in St. Louis, the Associated Press bulletin 
announcing the fact was put upon the Western 
Union wires, and was on the bulletin boards of 
the newspapers of San Francisco, and other 
cities, in less than two minutes. And, as a rule, 
announcements of this kind are generally dis- 
played onthe bulletin boards of the newspapers 
before the fact is known in the convention; the 
Press reporters keeping tally of the vote do it 
more quickly than the secretaries of the conven- 
tion, and generally have the result on the wires 
before the footing is handed to the reading clerk. 

The dynamite explosions of Westminster 
Hall and London Tower, in the winter of 1885, 
occurred between two and three o’clock in the 
afternoon. By ten o’clock New York time the 
forenoon of the same day, a bulletin reached 
the Associated Press announcing the explo- 
begged the question twice, ete.—‘' A Critical Review of 
American Politics.” 

I would rather live in a country with newspapers and 
without a government, than in a country with a govern- 
ment but without newspapers.— /ntroduction to Hudson's 
‘* Journalism in the United States.” 

What Jefferson did say was: 


The basis of our government being the opinion of the 
people, the very first object should be to keep that right; 
and were it left to me to decide whether we should havea 
government without newspapers, or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
Zatter. But I should mean that every man should receive 
those papers, and be capable of reading them.— Worés. 
Jefferson to Col. Carrington, Paris, Jan. 16, 1877. 


7 
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sion. That was hardly written and sent to the 
papers before the details began to follow in fre- 
quent despatches. So quick was the service, 
thatone New York afternoon paper before noon 
had an “extra” on thestreet with a half-column 
report of the outrage, while the last editions had 
accounts filling several columns. 
Extraordinary time has been made in trans- 
mitting the result of the Oxford-Cambridge boat 
race to the Associated Press. The despatch must 
first be sent by the government lines to con- 
nect with the cable, thence across the ocean to 
the American land lines, and thence to New 
York. Yet this has been done in ten seconds. 
Mr. Gladstone made his great speech in 
Parliament in support of his famous Irish bill 
on the evening of June 7, 1886. The Asso- 
ciated Press cabled from London 13,000 words 
of this speech, giving large parts of it verbatim. 
It was doubtless the largest single cable de- 
spatch ever sent across the Atlantic. The ora- 
tor finished speaking soon after ten o’clock 
London time. By the same hour New York 
time, ten columns of his speech and of descrip- 
tion of scenes and incidents were in every im- 
portant newspaper office in the United States. 
‘The reader will recall the graphic account of 
the destruction of ships in the harbor of Apia by 
Mr. John P. Dunning, a staff correspondent of 
the Associated Press, who had been sent to in- 


vestigate the political complications in Samoa ; 
the reports of the great flood in the Conemaugh 
Valley; the report of the destruction of a part of 
Louisville, and more recently the accounts sup- 
plied of the Liberal dissensions in Great Britain, 
and of the Indian troubles in Dakota. 

We have thus far considered only what is 


known as the “regular” service. The spe- 
cial service of the great newspapers of the 
principal cities is very large and expensive, and 
the editor of each is justly proud of what he 
has accomplished in this field. This spirit of 
enterprise gives an individuality to the journal 
which, in a notable case such as Mr. Bennett’s 
sending Stanley to Africa, endures for many 
years. The “Tribune,” the “ Times,” the 
“ World,” and the “ Sun” of New York have 
scored their memorable “ beats,” and so have 
the newspapers of Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Louisville, and San Francisco. 
But aside from notable occasions this special 
service has been, and continues to be, widely 
extended, covering not only political corre- 
spondence from the national capital, but also a 
great variety of social, business and political 
events in the States and Territories. Money is 
not spared to meet the demand of the reading 
public. A great journal will spend for this class 
of news between $8000 and $go00 a month, or 
100,000 a year in round numbers. 
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THE WORK OF A GREAT TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM. 
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THE records of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company may be consulted to show the ex- 
tent of the expenditures by the individual news- 
papers and the Associated Press, for telegraphic 
tolls alone, on this the largest telegraph system. 

During the year ending June 30, 1890, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company delivered 
at all stations 322,088,438 words of “ regular” 
or Associated Press report. This was delivered 
to an average of two newspapers in each place, 
at an average cost of fifteen cents per one hun- 
dred words for each place.! During the same 
period the company handled 206,025,094 words 
of specials, at an average cost of fifty-one cents 
per hundred words. ‘These figures do not in- 
clude reports transmitted by the Associated 
Press over its leased wires, or special correspon- 
dence sent on individual newspapers’ leased 
wires. Estimating these two classes and the 
reports of the outside press, there was de- 
livered to the newspapers during that year an 
aggregate amount of 1,500,000,000 words of 
telegraph news. On the regular service a little 
more than twenty-two per cent. is handled by 
the telegraph company in the day-time, while 
on the special service only about five per cent. 
of the volume is handled in the day-time. The 
day rate is twice the night rate. On the Asso- 
ciated Press leased wires, the proportions are 
thirty-four per cent. of day report to sixty-six per 
cent. of night report, and the difference 1n cost 
the same as by Western Union lines. The total 
press receipts by the telegraph company for the 
year ending June 30, 1890, including regular, 
special, and leased wires, were $1,848,247.23. 

It should be borne in mind that these fig- 
ures do not include tolls on other lines, or ca- 
ble tolls, or the wages of correspondents and 
operators, or miscellaneous expenses, or the 
sums paid for news by both individual news- 
papers and the Associated Press, which would 
aggregate a very large sum. 

One very interesting feature of the news ser- 
vice, of which the public has no knowledge, is 
telegraphing in cases of storms and interrup- 
tions. It is on such occasions that the utility 
of a vast system is made manifest. During 
the blizzard of March, 1888, for instance, the 
Washington report was sent to Philadelphia 
via New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh ; while New York City received 
it from Albany, it having reached Albany via 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo. A more extraordinary case is that 
of Boston, which received a condensed report 


1 This is rendered possible only by the great num- 
ber of places served on a circuit — from thirty to forty 
being supplied in some cases at the same time. 
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from New York, via London, it being sent by 
one cable from New York to London, and 
thence back by another cable which lands in 
New Hampshire. Boston is frequently served 
with New York news via Montreal, and Albany 
via Pittsburgh and Buffalo, the route being via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburgh, thence 
across via Cleveland to Buffalo, and thence 
down the New York Central to Albany. 


PUBLIC CRITICISM CONSIDERED. 


WHILE the extravagant opinion cited in the 
opening paragraph of this article is not shared 
by the general American public, a good deal 
of well-founded criticism is indulged in. With 
such vast resources at command, why are news- 
papers so unreliable? Has the objector ever 
taken into account the satisfaction he derives 
daily from the perusal of pages of carefully pre- 
pared and entirely trustworthy news matter, 
touching home and foreign affairs, in his paper ? 
The one or two objectionable articles—un- 
truthful or personally offensive—are the dead 
flies in the ointment; and the whole is con- 
demned. Editors as aruleare painstaking, and, 
while aiming to excite interest, hope to inspire 
confidence. But there is a sensational journal- 
ism, as there was formerly a personal and a 
brutal partizan journalism, that offends the more 
intelligent members of the community, which 
will have its day as did the other. Three or 
four years ago the papers contained despatches 
of a startling character from the mining regions 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia and the oil 
regions of Ohio. Their frequency led to an in- 
vestigation, and it was found that two or three 
unscrupulous young men had adopted a sys- 
tem of invention for a livelihood, and had de- 
ceived the editors for a time. And within a 
few months the newspaper market has been 
flooded with cable fables— piquant and read- 
able, but fables none the less. Even several 
conservative English papers became eager 
patrons. They call it the “ Americanizing” 
method of making papers. January 14, the 
London “ ‘Times” devoted one of its ponder- 
ous editorials to demolishing the American 
State Department, which had its inspiration in 
a faked cable despatch sent from this side. 
“We are even warned,” said the “ Times,” 
“that the American Minister here is to be spe- 
cially instructed to tell Lord Salisbury what 
President Harrison thinks of his conduct.” 
After this astounding statement is revealed the 
motif of the fable: “ At the same time, these 
rumors of agitation are not easy to reconcile 
with Mr. Blaine’s eagerness to inform an op- 


1 Another instance showing the- tendency of the 
** Times ” towards sensational journalism was recently 
afforded in the publication of a romantic story describ- 
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portune interviewer that ‘the Department of 
State has not been taken unawares,’ that he had 
known for some time that judicial proceedings 
of some sort were contemplated by the Cana- 
dian authorities, and that the present step has 
not been a coup on the part of the British Goy- 
ernment in the least.” All of which would be 
interesting if true. But the Secretary of State 
says he saw no interviewer, and of course did 
not unseal his lips on the subject to any one. 
Therefore his “ eagerness” was evolved from 
the imagination of the “opportune inter- 
viewer.” To such daseness has the Thunderer 
descended. 

A good “story” always finds a ready market, 
and doubtless this fact is usher to much that 
is objectionable and injurious. Again, lack of 
experience or faulty judgment may admit what 
ought to be excluded. Youth is impulsive, 
opinionated, and venturesome, and the staff of 
a newspaper is largely made up of young men. 
The possession of power is a great temptation 
to exercise it regardless of the effect produced. 
Since the days when Pendennis and his friends 
wrote for the newspapers and became popular, 
other young men have assumed impertinent 
airs and have tied up victims to their posts for 
the amusement of the public. This may be a 
defect of the system, but as long as readers of 
newspapers laugh, the comedy is pretty sure 
to be played. It is when wrong is intention- 
ally done that one loses patience with the press. 
But even here “the antidote to the press is 
to be found in the press itself.” 

The whole responsibility for misinformation 
should not be charged upon the press, but 
partly upon those who, having a knowledge of 
the facts, when the public is concerned, refuse 
to divulge them. At such times it is the duty 
of the press to make public the information, 
even rumors, obtained in order to develop the 
truth through agitation. For instance, it is in 
the power of railroad officials to work a reform 
in this regard, by promptly communicating the 
truth to representatives of the press in cases 
of railroad accidents resulting in loss of life. 
The real facts are pretty sure to be known 
eventually, and, if given immediately, would 
prevent the publication of rumors calculated 
to excite the people unduly. This remark will 
apply to other interests of a public or semi- 
public character. 


HOW SHALL THE PRESS BE REFORMED. 
In the discussions that have been had re- 
cently a wide diversity of opinion is noticeable 


as to the responsibility of the press and its re- 


ing Prince Bismarck at the feet of the Empress Fred- 
erick, praying her interposition to prevent his dismissal 
from office. 
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lations to society. Judicial authority has de- 
clared in favor of requiring every article to be 
signed with the name or initials of the writer. 
A senator has expressed the opinion that regu- 
lation through legislative enactment might be 
had without impairing the freedom of the press; 
and a writer! of some distinction would use 
the power of the government through the press 
for the education of the people. His object is 
not the same as the senator’s. He says: 


Society may indeed, through its members, 
withdraw its support from an obnoxious press ; 
but such action involves a trial of social force in 
which the respective press has all the advantage, 
even if it is not the medium of a sect, or party, 
or class, or the hampered tool of a clique, as 
most of them are. If, therefore, there is to be 
fair play, the vantage-ground must not be with 
the one or the other; but there must be an or- 
ganic authority somewhere that sees to it that 
neither society nor the press exercises its power 
arbitrarily and oppressively. Neither should 
have an unlimited monopoly ; but neither should, 
on the other hand, be bound down to unlimited 
submission ; and this free status we get, when 
we are just as much on our guard against men 
and things when they call themselves ‘the 
press,” as when they are mere citizens, and at 
the same time give them their rights equally in 
both conditions. 

And the conclusion lies near, that there are 
things which somebody ought to compose and 
which somebody ought to publish; and with it 
goes the opposite perception, viz., that there are 
things which nobody should either write ®r pub- 
lish. And these observations raise the question : 
Whois to be the authority to determine the issues 
raised by these social and political necessities? 
Who else but society, by the same organs which 
make, enforce, and execute all our laws? 

We are, of course, aware that there is a pub- 
lic sentiment which denies the existence of these 
necessities, and asserts that no public authority 
ought to exercise such a power; but we beg sim- 
ply to say, that it will be timeenough to argue this 
proposition when somebody shall show us a hu- 
man society that has not done tosome extent these 
two things. We need only instance public notices, 
the town crier, public documents, the reports of 
public debates. We repeat, therefore, the only 
issue is: Howshall these public wants besupplied ? 

The most formidable, because most plausible, 
proposition in contravention of this view is the 
one that the press can be this authority to itself; 
and that it does not need even to be organized 
and subjected to self-regulation for this. We 
might simply answer by asking: Why, then, has 
it not done it? But we prefer to point to the his- 
toric fact, that no institution which has to look for 
support, honor, or wealth to its public will tell to 
that public the truths which it needs, to be truly 
ethical. Each party organ abuses the other party, 
but does not expose the vices of itsown. Where, 
then, is the disinterested action, the virtue, and 
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the wisdom to come from that is to give the press 
its higher tone? The press associations and con- 
ventions display inclinations in that direction ; 
but their leading motive is the desire to make 
money and to rule. They embrace, moreover, 
only the press in the narrow newspaper sense, and 
cannot have full ethical interaction. Hear the 
press and all connected with it, give them full 
liberty to pursue their class as well as personal in- 
terest, but do not allow it to be the sole master- 
authority in the land. 


He would, if the press failed to do its own 
proper assaying, have the government supply 
deficiencies by the criterion that its work shall 
be beneficial to all. “The reports of our con- 
suls from abroad, the bulletins of foreign and 
domestic markets, the telegrams of the ‘ Asso- 
ciated Press,’ all these have one object, viz: 
to place society au fait on the subjects vital to 
their private and public conduct. In brief, do 
everything that shall relieve the republic of 
those most abject, as well as most dangerous, 
individuals that form their opinions by reading 
their party press and then vote a party ticket.” 

This opens up a wide field for speculation, 
and naturally leads us to consider, as having 
a part in that speculation, the capacity of the 
newspapers. It is doubtful if a dozen years ago 
any one dreamed that the next revolution in 
journalism would be to double the size of the 
papers, double the quantity and variety of mat- 
ter printed, and reduce their price one-half at 
the same time. Have these changes really re- 
sponded to a public demand? It is doubtful. 
Rather, a sharp competition and the ample 
facilities at the command of the press have 
brought about this result. A great variety of 
subjects are treated elaborately. There is such 
a bewildering diffuseness that the mind grows 
weary, and one recalls with regret the satisfac- 
tion with which the Scottish humorist, in the 
halcyon days of early journalism, scanned the 
advertisements of his newspaper —“ models 0’ 
composition, for every word ’s pay’d for, and 
that gies the adverteeser a habit o’ conceese 
thocht and expression, better than a logic class.” 
The frivolous character of much that is printed 
is calculated to create a distaste for more 
weighty subjects that would have an educat- 
ing value. To this extent society is injured. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY DIVIDED. 


WE have thus traced the development of 
the press as a news-gatherer. We have noted 
its small beginning; its use as an instrument 
of party ; itsdegradation as the mere representa- 
tive of the personal ambition of a party chief; 
its still deeper degradation in suppressing the 
news, or stifling all discussion of the news. We 
have described also the remarkable changes that 
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have been made in the methods of producing a 
newspaper, growing out of changed conditions. 
Something has been gained and something lost. 
A greater degree of independence has certainly 
been gained, and in character corresponding 
with the advance of civilization. 

On the other hand, on account of the change 
in the conditions of proprietorship, the work 
of the employees lacks something in feeling as 
they conform tothe ideas of the directing head. 
Something of respect for and confidence in 
others has been lost. The “ great man” has 
disappeared forever. The confidences reposed 
in the editor, the egotism and selfishness laid 
bare in his sanctum by statesmen and politi- 
cians, the revelations that reach him from the 
domain of society have taught him that all men 
have their weaknesses and frequently incline 
him to the unhappy belief that real greatness 
is a delusion. The first revelation of this is a 
shock, and its frequent recurrence deadens and 
too often makes the editor a cynic. This leads 
us to certain moral considerations which are 
ofthe highest importance because of the rapid- 
ity of the growth of the press. We have seen 
that it is identified with all of the interests of 
man, and that it daily photographs, so to speak, 
the acts of the individual and of every people. 
In other words nothing is kept from public 
view. Nothing is kept from view save the real 
motive of human action, and in the absence 
of knowledge the ingenious reporter can, and 
_ too often does, supply a motive which may or 
may not be right. To the patron nothing 
seems to be omitted from the picture; but to 
us who are gravely discussing the subject this 
defect shows that the picture is not perfect, 
and gives rise to the painful reflection that it 
may be the means of gross injustice. If this 
ceases to be ephemeral and becomes a part of 
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history the wrong isdeepened. A distinguishéd 
divine, eminent in theology and brilliant in 
speech, once said that “the newspaper hauls 
the rough marble out of which the historian 
may build eternal temples.” The figure is ap- 
propriated from Lucian without credit, and 
adapted to this modern social force. It is of 
a kind to please, but is superficial. We ask, if 
the historian fail to discover the interior de- 
fects, will his work endure ? If he do not sepa- 
rate the good and true from the wicked and 
false, will virtue be promoted ? 

Good is sure to come out of the extended 
discussion of the relations of newspapers to so- 
ciety, if the public conscience be quickened 
thereby to respond when the press exposes 
wrongs committed against the public. Let 
journalists be held to a strict accountability ; let 
them be reminded that their profession is one 
with high responsibilities which ought never 
to be lost sight of ; but let those who sit in judg- 
ment upon the press impartially condemn other 
evils incident to modern social life, likewise 
having far-reaching effects. We might name 
several which have been exposed in the news- 
papers, but name only one ; we refer to that 
legal practice that abets crime — that corrupts 
legislative bodies and counsels evasions of law 
enacted to promote the general welfare of so- 
ciety. If we despise the low arts of the political 
demagogue and the harmful work of the news- 
monger, shall we not be brave and virtuous 
enougl openly to condemn those who poison 
the morals of a community and bring the laws 
into contempt ? Not the members of these two 
influential professions only, but men of all 
callings will find it to be as true to-day as in 
the time of Jeremy Taylor, that “a prosperous 
iniquity is the most unprosperous condition in 
the whole world.” 

William Henry Smith. 
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hoger all day about the market-place 
They name us, and our dumb lips answer not, 
Bearing the bitter while our sloth’s disgrace, 


And our dark tasking whereof none may wot. 


Oh, the fair slopes where the grape-gatherers go !— 
Not they the day’s fierce heat and burden bear, 
But we who on the market-stones drop slow 
Our barren tears, while all the bright hours wear. 


Lord of the vineyard, whose dear word declares 
Our one hour’s labor as the day’s shall be, 
What coin divine can make our wage as theirs 
Who had the morning joy of work for thee? 
LZ. Gray Noble. 
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O. 1, Nantucket, 

New South Shoal, 

pitches and plunges, 

fy rears and rolls, year in 

and year out, twenty- 

four miles off Sankaty 

Head, Nantucket Is- 

land, with the broad 

ocean to the eastward, 

and rips and breakers 

to the westward, north- 

ward, and southward. No. 1, Nantucket, New 
South Shoal, is a lightship—the most desolate 
and dangerous station in the United States 
lighthouse establishment. Upon this tossing 
island, out of sight of land, exposed to the fury 
of every tempest, and without a message from 
home during all the stormy months of winter, 
and sometimes even longer, ten men, braving 
the perils of wind and wave, and the worse 
terrors of isolation, trim the lamps whose light 
warns thousands of vessels from certain destruc- 
tion, and hold themselves ready to save life 
when the warning is vain. When vessels have 
been driven helplessly upon the shoals over 
which the South Shoal Lightship stands guard, 
her crew have not hesitated to lower their boat 
in seas which threatened every moment to stave 
or to engulf it, and to pull, often in the teeth of 
a furious gale, to the rescue of the shipwrecked, 
not only saving their lives but afterward shar- 
ing with them, often to their own great dis- 
comfort, such cheer as the lightship affords. 
Yet who ever heard of a medal being awarded 
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SOUTH SHOAL LIGHTSHIP. 


lo the life-savers of No. 1, Nantucket, New 
South Shoal ? 
Before we left Nantucket for the lightship 
I gleaned from casual remarks made by griz- 
zled old salts who had heard of our proposed 
expedition that I might expect something dif- 
ferent from a cruise under summer skies. The 
captain’s watch of five men happened to be 
ashore on leave, and when I called on the 
captain and told him I had chartered a tug to 
take Mr. Taber and myself out to the lightship 
and to call for me a week later, he said, with a 
pleasant smile, “ You ’ve arranged to be called 
for in seven days, but you can congratulate 
yourself if you get off in seven weeks.” As 
he gave me his flipper at the door he made 
this parting remark: “When you set foot on 
Nantucket again, after you ’ve been to the 
lightship, you will be pleased.” Another old 
whaling captain told me that the loneliest thing 
he had ever seen at sea was a polar bear float- 
ing ona piece of icein the Arctic Ocean; the 
next loneliest object to that had been the South 
Shoal Lightship. But the most cheering com- 
ment on the expedition was made by an ex- 
captain of the Cross Rip Lightship, which is 
anchored in Nantucket Sound in full sight of 
land, and is not nearly so exposed or desolate 
a station as the South Shoal. He said very 
deliberately and solemnly, “ If it were n’t for 
the disgrace it would bring on my family I ’d 
rather go to State’s prison.” I was also told 
of times when the South Shoal Lightship so 
pitched and rolled that even an old whaleman 
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who had served on her seventeen years, and 
had before that made numerous whaling voy- 
ages, felt “squamish,” which is the sailor fash- 
ion of intimating that even the saltiest old salt 
is apt to experience symptoms of ma/ de mer 
aboard a lightship. Life on a lightship there- 
fore presented itself to us as a term of solitary 
confinement combined with the horrors of 
sea-sickness. 

The South Shoal Lightship being so far out 
at sea, and so dangerous of approach, owing to 
the shoals and rips which extend all the way 
out to her from Nantucket, and which would 
be fatal barriers to large vessels, the trip can be 
made only in good weather. That is the rea- 
son the crew are cut off so long in winter from 
communication with the land. The lighthouse 
tender does not venture out to the vessel at all 
from December to May, only occasionally uti- 
lizing a fair day and a smooth sea to put out far 
enough just to sight the lightship and to report 
her as safe at her station. The tender is a lit- 
tle, black side-wheel craft called the Verbena, 
and is a familiar sight to shipping which pass 
through the Vineyard Sound; but during long 
months the crew of the South Shoal Lightship 
see their only connecting link between their 
lonely ocean home and their firesides ashore 
loom up only a moment against the wintry sky, 
to vanish again, leaving them to their commu- 
nion with the waves and gulls, awakening long- 
ings which strong wills had kept dormant, and 
intensifying the bitterness of their desolation. 

The day on which we steamed out of Nan- 
tucket Harbor on the little tug Ocean Queen, 
bound for the lightship, the sky was a limpid, 
luminous, unruffled blue, and the sea a succes- 
sion of long, lazy swells; yet before we reached 
our destination we encountered one of the dan- 
gers which beset this treacherous coast. We 
had dropped the lighthouse on Sankaty Head 
and were eagerly scanning the horizon ahead 
of us, expecting to raise the lightship, when a 
heavy fog-bank spread itself out directly in our 
course. Soon we were in it. Standing on un- 
til we should have run our distance, we stopped 
and blew our whistle. The faint tolling of a 
bell answered us through thefog. Plunginginto 
the mist in the direction from which the wel- 
come sound seemed to come, we steamed for 
about half an hour and then, coming to a stop, 
whistled again. There was no answer. Signal 
after signal remained without reply. Again we 
felt our way for a while, and again whistled. 
This time we heard the bell once more, but 
only to lose it as before. Three times we heard 
it, and three times lost it, and, as the fog was 
closing in thick about us, it seemed hope- 
less for us to continue our search any longer at 
the risk of losing the opportunity of putting back 
to shore before nightfall and the possible com- 
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ing up of a blow. Then, more than three hours 
after we had first heard the bell, it rang out to 
windward clearer and stronger than before. 
Then there loomed out of the fog the vague 
outlines of a vessel. There was a touch of the 
weird in this apparition. Flying mist stil] 
veiled it, and prevented its lines from being 
sharply defined. It rode over the waves far 
out at sea, a blotch of brownish red with bare 
masts; and the tide, streaming past it out of 
some sluice between the shoals, made it appear 
as if it were scurrying along without a rag set 
—a Flying Dutchman, to add to the terrors 
of reefs and rips. The weirdness of the scene 
was not dispelled until we were near enough 
to read in bold white letters on the vessel’s side, 
No. 1, Nantucket, New South Shoal. After 
groping around in the fog, and almost despair- 
ing of finding the object of our search, we felt, 
as we steamed up to the lightship, a wonder- 
ful sense of relief, and realized the feeling of 
joy with which the sight of her must inspire 
the mariner who is anxiously on the lookout 
for some beacon by which to shape his course. 
Two days later we had what was perhaps a 
more practical illustration of the lightship’s use- 
fulness. It was a hazy morning, and the mate 
was scanning the horizon with his glass. Bring- 
ing it to bear to the southward, he held it long 
in that direction, while a look of anxiety came 
over his face. Several of the crew joined him, 
and finally one of them said, “If she keeps 
that course five minutes longer she ’Il be on the 
shoal.” Through the hazea large three-masted 
schooner was Enendiie, heading directly for 
a reef to the southwest of us. She was evi- 
dently looking for the lightship, but the haze 
had prevented her from sighting us, although 
our sharp lookout had had his glass on her for 
some time. Then too, as the mate remarked 
with a slightly critical smile, “These captains 
feel so sure of their course that they always 
expect to raise us. straight ahead.” Suddenly 
there was evidence that she had sighted us. 
She swung around as swiftly as if she were turn- 
ing upon a pivot. She had been lunging along 
in an uncertain way, but the sight of us seemed 
to fill her with new life and buoyancy. Her 
sails filled, she dashed through the waves with 
streaks of white streaming along each quarter 
like foam on the flanks of a race-horse, and on 
she came, fairly quivering with joy from keel to 
pennant. Such instances are of almost daily 
occurrence, and if we add to them the occa- 
sions— and they must run far up into the hun- 
dreds, if not into the thousands — when the 
warning voice of the fog-bell and the guiding 
gleam of the lamps have saved vessels from 
shipwreck, it seems as though the sailor must 
look upon the South Shoal Lightship as one 
of the guardian angels of the deep. 
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Only the peculiarly dangerous character of 
the coast could have warranted the Govern- 
ment in placing a lightship in so exposed a po- 
sition. Nantucket is a veritable ocean grave- 
yard. There are records of over five hundred 
disasters to vessels on its shores and outlying 
reefs. How many ships, hidden by fog or sleet 


TAKING IN 


from the watchers on shore and never heard 
from, have been lost on the latter, is a question to 
which the sea will never give answer ; but many 
a poor fellow whose end has remained a mys- 
tery to anxious hearts at home has laid his 
bones upon the sands of the Nantucket shoals, 
which are a constant menace both to coasters 
taking the outside route for New England and 
Dominion ports and to European shipping, 
which shapes its course for New York after sight- 
ing the South Shoal Lightship. This vessel, 
therefore, stands guard not only over the New 
South Shoal, near which it is anchored, but over 
twenty-four miles of rips and reefs between it 
and the shore of Nantucket. 

It has been on this station since 1856. A 
lightship was placed on the Old South Shoal, 
some miles farther in, during 1855 ; but itscable 
parted in one of the winter storms, and the 
vessel was wrecked on Montauk. Meanwhile 
the New South Shoal had been discovered, 
and the new lightship was anchored some two 
miles to the southeast of it. The shoal itself is 
marked by a red buoy. 

No. 1, Nantucket, New South Shoal, is a 
schooner of two hundred and seventy-five tons, 
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one hundred and three feet long over all, with 
twenty-four feet breadth of beam, and stanchly 
built of white and live oak. She has two hulls, 
the space between them being filled through 
holes at short intervals in the inner side of the 
bulwarks with salt —“ to keep her sweet,” as the 
nautical paradox runs. These holes are closed 


THE LIGHT. 


by black plugs which are attached to the bul- 
warks by short bits of tarred rope, and the 
line of plugs running the length of the vessel 
forms a series of black dots near the rail which 
at once strikes the eye as a distinguishing mark 


between this and other ships. She has fore- 
and-aft lantern-masts seventy-one feet high, 
including topmasts, and directly behind each 
of the lantern-masts a mast for sails forty-two 
feet high. Forty-four feet up the lantern-masts 
are day-marks, reddish brown hoop-iron grat- 
ings, which enable other vessels to sight the 
lightship more readily. The lanterns are octa- 
gons of glass in copper frames five feet in di- 
ameter, four feet nine inches high, with the 
masts as centers. Each pane of glass is two 
feet long and two feet three inches high. There 
are eight lamps, burning a fixed white light, 
with parabolic reflectors in each lantern, which 
weighs, all told, about aton. Some nine hun- 
dred gallons of oil are taken aboard for service 
during the year. Thelanterns are lowered into 
houses built around the masts. The house 
around the main lantern-mast stands directly 
on the deck, while the foremast lantern-house 
is a heavily timbered frame three feet high. 
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This is to prevent its being washed away by the 
waves the vessel ships when she plunges into 
the wintry seas. When the lamps have been 
lighted and the roofs of the lantern-houses 
opened,— they work on hinges, and are raised 
by tackle,—the lanterns are hoisted by means 
of winches to a point about twenty-five feet 
from the deck. Were they to be hoisted higher 
they would make the ship top-heavy. 


A conspicuous object forward is the large fog- 
bell swung ten feet above the deck. The prev- 
alence of fog makes life on the South Shoal 
Lightship especially dreary. During one sea- 
son fifty-five days out of seventy were thick, 
and for twelve consecutive days and nights 
the bell was kept tolling at two-minute inter- 
vals, until the crew became so used to its 
iron voice that when the fog lifted they had to 
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accustom themselves to getting along without 
it, the silence actually disturbing their sleep the 
first night. Shackled to the keelson is a chain 
of two-inch thickness, which runs through a 
deck-pipe to the deck and over the latter for- 
ward toa hawse-pipe, through whichit runsinto 
the water full one hundred and five fathoms 
to the “ mushroom,” an anchor shaped like an 
inverted saucer and weighing 6500 pounds, 
which holds the vessel in eighteen fathoms of 
water. It is difficult to imagine that any 
power could part a chain of such strength, 
yet the South Shoal Lightship has been adrift 
twenty-three times, leaving a regular mush- 
room plantation at the bottom of the sea 
around the spot over which she is anchored. 
On one of these occasions she was fourteen 
days at sea, and on another she came to anchor 
in New York harbor. In spite of her two sail- 
masts she is rather indifferently rigged for such 
emergencies. Carrying only trysails to the sail- 
masts, a square-sail to the fore lantern-mast, a 
forestaysail, and a jib, she cannot beat against 
the wind, and hence when she parts her cable 
in an offshore gale she is blown out to sea un- 
til the wind shifts to a favorable point. 

The most thrilling experience of this kind 
fell to the lot of the Cross Rip Lightship, which 
is anchored in Nantucket Sound. Her position 
is not so exposed or so desolate as the South 
Shoal, but she happens to have once parted her 
cable under peculiarly perilous circumstances, 
no word of her or her crew being received for 
over a month, when, after both ship and men 
had been given up for lost, the mate telegraphed 
the safe arrival of all hands in New Orleans. 
Onthe night of December 27, 1867, the captain 
being ashore, the Cross Rip Lightship took a 
heavy, icy gale from the southwest and rolled 
and plunged until one o’clock in the morning, 
when, the gale having increased to a perfect 
hurricane, she parted her cable, at the same 
time shipping a sea that carried away her life- 
boat. The harbor anchor was then cleared 
away, the mate giving her the whole of the 
chain. In spite of the terrible strain, she rode 
on this chain about ten hours, when she parted 
it some twenty fathoms from the anchor. 
The wind was then directly from the west. 
With her small sail area and her bow heavily 
weighted by the chains she was dragging, the 
handling of her was a difficult matter. ‘There 
was not a cold chisel aboard with which the 
chains could be cleared away, for, owing to 
the frequent parting of the South Shoal, the 
Lighthouse Board suspected the crew of hav- 
ing tampered with the cable and had adopted 
rigorous measures to prevent any one taking 
a cold chisel aboard a lightship. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon the light- 
house on Great Point, Nantucket, was made, 
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and the mate endeavored to beach the vessel ; 
but finding she would go on the rip, he wore 
ship and stood out to sea. At three o’clock 
the mainsail split, and an examination showed 
four feet of water in the lower hold. She 
was fairly sheathed with ice, which had to be 
cleared away from around the pump before 
the men could get to work at the latter. At 
eight o’clock that night the foresail split, and, 
with a gale still blowing and a heavy sea 
running, there was nothing to do but to keep 
the pumps manned to prevent the ship, which 
was now at the mercy of wind and waves, 
from sinking. At eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 30th the crew were nearly exhausted, 
and the water had gained so that the vessel 
was settling. In this predicament, rendered 
more desperate by the loss of the boat, which 
left them absolutely without means of saving 
themselves, a sail was sighted to windward. 
The colors were set union down, and three 
hours later a vessel, which proved to be bound 
for New Orleans, spoke the distressed light- 
ship, and, lowering a boat, took off the crew. 
They were saved just in time. Before they 
sailed out of sight the Cross Rip Lightship 
took her last plunge. 

The South Shoal, like all lightships, is very 
high in the bow and heavily timbered—built 
to stay and built to kill. <A lightship is in fre- 
quent danger of collision from other vessels, 
and as its preservation is of such importance 
to shipping interests it is constructed so that 
of the two ships it will be the one to survive 
the shock. Life aboard a lightship is in itself 
so desolate that the men’s quarters are made as 
roomy as possible. The captain and the mate 
have a pleasant cabin aft, with two staterooms, 
a large table, lockers, and the ship library, a 
small case of miscellaneous books supplied by 
the Lighthouse Board. It cannot be said of the 
South Shoal’s crew that they make much use of 
the library. About the only book aboard that 
looks well thumbed is a little pamphlet giving 
a record of the vessels that have met with dis- 
aster on the Nantucket coast. This is often 
referred to as an authority in settling disputes 
regarding the date and circumstances of cer- 
tain wrecks. A door leads from the cabin into 
the berth-deck, which occupies the space usu- 
ally taken for the upper hold. On each side 
are bunks which slope in towards the middle 
so that their occupants will not be thrown out 
by the violent rolling and lurching of the ship. 
In front of these bunks are the men’s chests, 


which they also use for seats. Forward on the 
berth-deck is the cooking-stove and beyond it 
the mess-table. The lightship version of the 
“dinner under difficulties,” familiar to every 
ocean traveler, is,if anything, alittle livelier than 
the original. The method of keeping the table 
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THE FOG-BELL. 


service in place is, however, somewhat more 
primitive than that in use on the ocean grey- 
hounds. There are holes in the table into which 
pegs are fitted, and around each dish and cup 
is a little fence of these pegs. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a plate will clear the fence on a running 
jump and deposit its contents in a dish of quite 
a different character, the result being a con- 
glomeration mysterious enough to puzzle even 
a person who has solved the most profound 
problems of the culinary art. The mainstays 
of life aboard a lightship are scouse and duff. 


Scouse is a wonderful commingling of salt beef, 
potatoes, and onions, with varied trimmings. 
Duff seems substantially like the dumplings 
served in Yorkshire pudding with a sauce of 
melted brown sugar. Plum duff—with raisins 
—is a great luxury; but often the plums are 
nothing more than “ Nantucket raisins” —in 
plain English, dried apples. Now it is easy 
to imagine the result if a rolling sea causes the 
scouse and the duff, with its sugary sauce, to fra- 
ternize. The cook’s duties on the South Shoal 
are performed under similar difficulties. So ve- 
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hement is the pitching and rolling of the ves- 
sel that the pots and kettles are lashed to the 
stove to prevent them from winging their flight 
into various corners of the berth-deck. Despite 
these precautions, however, certain courses 
have at times been served with unexpected ex- 
pedition. Thus, on one occasion during our 
stay, the pork made a flying leap from the pot 
into one of the port bunks, the occupant of 
which, while gratified at the generous propor- 
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remarkably long time when the desolate char- 
acter of the service is considered. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the dangers of this 
exposed station warn off all but those inured 
to the hardships of a seafaring life. The men 
who have been there so long are old whalemen, 
accustomed to voyages of several years’ dura- 
tion and to the perils of a whaleman’s life. The 
pay aboard the South Shoal is somewhat higher 
than on other lightships. The captain receives 


HOT COFFEE, 


dons of the ration, expressed his preference 
for a service less automatic and rapid. 

The routine of work on a lightship is quite 
simple. At sunrise the watch lowers the lights. 
At six A. M. the captain or the mate stands in the 
doorway leading from the cabin into the berth- 
deck and shouts, “ All hands!” The men tum- 
ble out of their bunks and dress, breakfast 
being served at twenty minutes past six. At 
half-past seven the lamps are removed from the 
lanterns and taken below to be cleaned and 
filled. Insmooth weather this duty can be per- 
formed in about two hours, but if the vessel is 
rolling and pitching the task may be prolonged 
an hour or two. When the lamps have been 
returned to the lanterns there remains nothing 
for the crew todo except toclean ship and to go 
on watch until sundown, when the lamps are 
lighted and the lanterns hoisted. The crew is 
divided into the captain’s watch and the mate’s 
watch of five each. Twice between spring and 
winter each watch goes ashore for two months, 
so that each member of the crew is aboard the 
lightship eight months in the year. It is not 
believed that they could stand the life longer 
than this. In fact, many men throw up their 
work as soon as they can get ashore. Three 
members of the South Shoal crew have, how- 
ever, seen unusually long terms of service — 
twenty-one, nineteen, and seventeen years re- 
spectively, and others have served on her a 


$1000,the mate $700, and the crew $600. These 
sums may not seem large, but it must be borne 
in mind that even the prodigal son would have 
found it impossible to make way with his patri- 
mony on the South Shoal Lightship, especially 
as the Government furnishes all supplies. Op- 
portunities for extravagance are absolutely 
wanting. Occasionally a member of the crew 
may remark in a sadly jocose tone that he is 
going around the corner to order a case of 
champagne or to be measured for a dress-suit ; 
but there is no corner. 

A number of stores in Nantucket sell what 
are known as lightship-baskets. They come in 
“nests,” a nest consisting of five or eight bas- 
kets of various sizes fitting one into the other. 
These baskets are made only on the South 
Shoal Lightship. Their manufacture has been 
attempted ashore, but has never paid. This is 
because there is a very narrow margin of pro- 
fit in them for the lightship crew, who make 
them chiefly for the purpose of whiling away the 
weary winter hours. In summer the crew oc- 
cupies its spare time “ scrimshawing,” an old 
whaling term for doing ingenious mechanical 
work, but having aboard the South Shoal the 
special meaning of preparing the strips of wood 
and ratan for the manufacture of the baskets in 
winter. The bottoms are turned ashore. The 
blocks over which the baskets are made have 
been aboard the ship since she was first anchored 
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off the New South Shoal in 1856. The sides of 
the baskets are of white oak or hickory, filled in 
with ratan, and they are round or oval, of grace- 
ful lines and of great durability, the sizes to a 
nest ranging from a pint to a peck and a half. 

But notwithstanding these various attempts 
at killing time, life on the South Shoal Light- 
ship is at its best a life of desolation, with 
only a few gulls or Mother Carey’s chick- 
ens for visitors, who seek refuge aboard in 
stormy weather. The red buoy bobbing up 
and down two miles to westward has become 
almost as much endeared to the crew as if it 
were a humancompanion. A manrarely comes 
up from below without casting a look over the 
bulwarks to see if the buoy is stillthere. Fog 
is dreaded, not only because it throws a pall 
over the sea and because the dismal tolling of 
the bell adds to the depression aboard, but also 
because it hides the buoy from sight; and as 
the fog recedes all eyes anxiously scan the hori- 
zon until the bonny buoy looms up out of the 
mist. As the ship swings around a good deal 
with wind and tide, the buoy marks a fixed 
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towards them from over the sea ; and when the 
mirage melted away, and they felt again that 
twenty-four miles of ocean rolled between them 
and land, they turned away dejectedly and 
silently went below. Once, so one of the crew 
told me next morning, the mirage had been 
so strong that they had seen Nantucket plainly 
enough to discern the dories on Sunset Beach, 
and that this fleeting sight of land, after they 
had been exposed for nearly five months to the 
weary life of the lightship, had so intensified 
their longing for home that they were dejected 
en@igh to have been a set of castaways on a 
desert island, without hope of ever laying eyes 
on their native shores. 

The emotional stress under which this crew 
labors can hardly be realized by any one who 
has not been through a similar experience. The 
sailor on an ordinary ship has at least the in- 
spiration of knowing that he is bound for some- 
where ; that in due time his vessel will be laid 
on her homeward course; that storm and fog 
are but incidents of the voyage: he is on a 
ship that leaps forward full of life and energy 


CLEANING THE LAMPS. 


point of the compass for the crew, and thus 
the men have grown to regard it with a feeling 
of affectionate reliance. When that buoy parts 
and drifts away, as it sometimes does, the crew 
seem as depressed as if they had lost their 
only friend in the world. 

One night when I was on deck the mate, 
who had the watch, rushed to the hatch and 
shouted down into the berth-deck, “Sankaty!” 
It seemed but an instant before the entire 
crew had scrambled up the gangway and were 
crowded at the bulwarks watching the light 


from Nantucket’s grandest headland flash out 
Vot. XLII.—7o. 


with every lash of the tempest. But no matter 
how the lightship may plunge and roll, no mat- 
ter how strong the favoring gales may be, she 
is still anchored two miles southeast of the 
New South Shoal. 

Those who endeavor to form an idea of the 
motion of the South Shoal Lightship must re- 
member that she is as much at the mercy of 
the waves as a vessel stripped of sails or de- 
prived of motive power in mid-ocean. Even 
in smooth weather the motion is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of a ship under way. Fora 
few minutes she will lie on an even keel, and 
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A RESCUE, 


then without warning she will roll so that the 
water streams in through her scuppers. In the 
expressive language of her captain, “ She washes 
her own decks.” For this reason the port-holes 
of the cabin and the berth-deck are never 
opened, she being liable at any moment to 
swing around into the trough of the sea and 


to roll so as to take in water at them. In 
winter the violence of the pitching and rolling 
is such as to try the hardihood of the men to 
the utmost. On one occasion she rolled so 
sheer to starboard that she filled the star- 
board life-boat, which was swung high on 
davits, and then rolled so sheer to port that 
the boat emptied itself down the hatch into 
the berth-deck, drenching every one. 

In winter, when the rigging begins tuning 
up until it fairly shrieks like a gigantic zolian 
harp at the touch of the hurricane, the poor fel- 
low who, while dreaming of home, is awak- 
ened to take his turn at the watch on deck is 
exposed to the full fury of the elements. Then 
the ship, being unable to “ use herself,” butts 
at the waves so that the bow is submerged one 
moment and the boom the next, while the spray 
flies like a “ living smoke ” all over her, sheath- 
ing even the masts to the height of fifty feet 
with ice. At times the water and spray freeze 
so quickly upon her that the ice extends for 
twelve feet or more on each side of the bow, and 
a thick layer of it covers her deck, while the 
bulwarks are built up with it until holes have 
tc be chopped through it to enable the crew to 


look out to sea. It also forms to the thickness 
of a barrel around the rigging. In fact, it has 
covered the ship so completely that not a splin- 
ter of wood could be seen. In some seasons 
the severest storms have burst over the vessel 
about Christmas time, so that on Christmas 
eve each man has passed his watch standing 
forward on the icy deck pulling at the rope of 
the lightship bell, with the wind shrieking in the 
stays, the spray dashing over him, and sleet 
drifting wildly about him. What a celebration 
of the most joyous festival of the year, with 
the thought of wife and children ashore! 
Besides enduring the hardships incidental 
to their duties aboard the lightship, the South 
Shoal crew have done noble work in saving life. 
While the care of the lightship is considered 
of such importance to shipping that the crew 
are instructed not to expose themselves to dan- 
gers outside their special line of duty, and they 
would therefore have the fullest excuse for not 
risking their lives in rescuing others, they have 
never hesitated to do so. When, a few winters 
ago, the City of Newcastle went ashore on one 
of the shoals near the lightship and strained 
herself so badly that although she floated off she 
soon filled and went down stern foremost, all 
hands, twenty-seven in number, were saved by 
the South Shoal crew and kept aboard of her 
over two weeks, until the story of the wreck was 
signaled to some passing vessel and the light- 
house tender took them off. This is the largest 
number saved at one time by the South Shoal, 
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but the lightship crew have faced greater dan- 
ger on several other occasions. One stormy 
morning about the middle of January the watch 
descried a small, dark object over the water 
several miles to windward, and drifting rapidly 
away on the strong tide. The captain, on ex- 
amining it through the glass, thought he per- 
ceived signs of life. In spite of the heavy sea 
that threatened every moment to stave the 
life-boat, it was lowered, and the crew pulled 
in the teeth of the furious gale towards the ob- 
ject. As they drew nearer they made out a 
man feebly waving a cloth. A full view, as 
they came up, disclosed the evidence of an 
ocean tragedy. Here, driven before wind and 
tide, and at the mercy of a winter storm, was 
a small raft. Stretched upon it was a corpse, 
held fast by the feet, which had caught under 
the boom. On the corpse sat a man, his 
face buried in his hands, and nearly dead 
with exposure. The man who had waved to 
them stood upon the grating holding himself 
upright by a rope which, fastened at two ends 
of the raft, passed over his shoulder. Having 
taken the two men who were still alive into the 
boat, the captain of the South Shoal at once 
asked them what disposition he should make 
of the corpse. Being, like all sailors, supersti- 
tious, he was unwilling to take the dead body 
into the boat and bury it from the South Shoal, 
lest it should sink directly under the lightship 
and bring ill luck upon her. The poor fellow’s 
shipmates agreed that he should be given over 
to the sea then and there. So the captain, 
raising his voice above the storm, pronounced 
a verse of Scripture, and, drawing the corpse’s 
feet from under the boom, allowed it to slide 
off the raft. But the sleeves of the dead man’s 
oilers, having filled with air, prevented him from 
sinking, and, as it would have been a bad omen 
had he been allowed to float, one of the light- 
ship crew slit the sleeves, and the waves closed 
over the frozen body of poor Jack. Often ves- 
sels lie to near the lightship for provisions and 
water, and during the war, when the Confeder- 
ate cruiser Zallahassee destroyed the fishing 
fleet on St. George’s Bank, three of the crews, 
rather than be made prisoners, took to their 
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boats and pulled all the way in to the South 
Shoal. 

It might be supposed that after the crew have 
been subjected to the desolation of a winter 
twenty-four miles out at sea, their hearts would 
bound with joy when the Verdena heaves in 
sight in the spring. But the sight of her is as 
apt to raise the anxious thought, “ What news 
does she bring from home?” 

But after all is said of the hardships endured 
by the crew of No. 1, Nantucket, New South 
Shoal, the fact remains that the men are about 
as hale a looking set of fellows as one can find 
anywhere. Then, too, they at times discover 
in very gratifying ways that their vocation is 
appreciated. A fruiterer may lie to long enough 
to transfer to the lightship a welcome gift of ba- 
nanas or oranges, and not infrequently passing 
vessels signal their readiness to take the crew’s 
mail off the ship and to forward it from port. 

The lightship’s utter isolation from other 
parts of the world is, from certain points of 
view, a great hardship, but from others it has its 
advantages. When there is a heavy sea run- 
ning, the view of the ocean as one “ lays off” 
in a warm sun is unrivaled. The proximity of 
the rips and shoals gives the scene a beauty 
entirely its own. On every shoal there glistens 
at regular intervals the white curve of a huge 
breaker. Sunsets can be witnessed from the 
deck of this vessel which, if faithfully repro- 
duced on canvas, would be unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the gorgeous offspring of the artist’s 
imagination. I remember one evening when 
the sun vanished beneath a bank of fog, per- 
meating it with a soft purple light and edging 
it with a fringe of reddish gold. Right above it 
the sky melted from a soft green into the lovely 
blue that still lingered from the glorious day. 
Overhead the clouds were whipped outin shreds 
of fiery yellow, while in all directions around tl.e 
ship was an undulating expanse of rose-colored 
sea. Gradually the colors faded away; the 
creaking of the winches, as the crew raised the 
lanterns, broke upon the evening silence ; two 
pathways of light streamed over the waves— 
and No. 1, Nantucket, New South Shoal, was 
ready to stand guard for another night. 


Gustav Kobdé. 


TIRED OUT. 





PLAY IN PROVENCE. 
THE GRAND ARRIVAL OF THE BULLS. 


SEVEN O’CLOCK: SALVOS OF ARTILLERY. 


HIS was the first announcement 
on the program for the feast, 
industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural, at Arles, signed by M. 
le maire, and painted on great 
posters that we had seen for 

the last few weeks on the walls not only of 
that town but of all Provence. 

Now the morning of the feast had come. 
We awoke to the banging, we dressed to the 
banging, we drank our coffee to the same mu- 
sic. In the South half the fun of the holiday 
is the noise made -to celebrate it. 


SERENADE OF THE TAM- 


BOURINES. 


EIGHT O’CLOCK: 


From a distance first, but drawing nearer 
and nearer, we heard the strangest music we 
had ever listened to. Shrill flute-like notes 
gave the tune, a dull drumming beat the ac- 
companiment. It was not in the least like a 
fife and drum corps ; it was not in the least like 
anything else. The musicians reached our hotel 
shortly after the hour. They were eight or ten 
in number. Each carried suspended on his left 
arm a long, antiquated-looking drum,— it was 
not really a tambourine at all,—and with the 
left hand he held to his mouth a little three- 
fingered flute, upon which he blew, while with 
the right he beat his drum. They were the most 
famous tambourinaires \eftin Provence: one was 
from Barbantane, another from Bolbonne, a 
third from Fontvieille — from Salon, from Mail- 
lane, from all around Mistral’s country, they 
came. But unlike Daudet’s Valmajour, these 
men were gray-haired and bent with age. Not 
one could have been under sixty-five. A crowd 
marched at their heels. At the first sound of 
their music people rushed to their doors and 
waited. All the morning they kept up their 
concert. Wherever we walked we heard the 
old-fashioned airs shrilly piped. 
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In the narrow streets small children joined 
hands and danced along in front of them, 


THE FARANDOLE, 











In front of St. Trophime and on the Lices, the 
wide, shady boulevard, market-women were 
driving hard, noisy bargains over their fruit, 
vegetables, and poultry, and traveling show- 
men had set up their gilded vans. But as the 
music passed everybody stopped to look up 
and listen. You could see that the old men 
felt their importance and enjoyed their suc- 
cess; they held themselves proudly, despite 
their bent backs. And when there was a m'n- 
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THE 


ute’s interval, like a great singer with a cold, 
they made their excuses. “ One does n’t really 
know what the tambourines are on a damp 
morning like this” —for the sky was overcast. 
“Tf the sun were shining or the mistral blow- 
ing, then we could play! Ades /” 


NINE 0’CLOCK : GRAND REGATTA AND NAUTI- 
CAL GAMES. 


THE three races of the regatta were rowed 
on the fast-flowing Rhone. The racing-boats 
started from far up above Arles and came down 
with the tide; the river did the hardest part of 
the work, the steersmen almost all therest. The 
nautical games were in a large basin of the ca- 
nal. Men walked a pole over the water, climbed 
races up the masts of a big black boat, and swam 


MARKET IN FRONT OF ST. TROPHIME. 


matches with ducks, their prizes when caught. 
Eventhedogs joined in, and splashedand barked 
in hot pursuit. But the dogs of Arles always 
take part in the amusements of the people. I 
have seen them run in a cycle-race on the 
boulevards, and bait bulls in the old amphithea- 
ter with the bravest amateurin the town. It was 
all great fun, but greater was still to follow. 

At twelve o’clock we had breakfast, and an 
hour or two afterward coffee. 


FOUR O’CLOCK: THE GRAND ARRIVAL OF THE 
BULLS. 


Tuis was the event of the day. Usually the 
bulls for the Sunday’s bull-fight are brought into 
the town from the Camargue in a closed van, 
and scarcely any one knows when they arrive. 


NAUTICAL GAMES. 
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THE FARANDOLE. 


But at rare intervals they are driven by their 
Camarguan keepers through the streets to the 
stables in the amphitheater. In most parts of 
the civilized world all precaution is taken to 
keep wild cattle out, of the public thorough- 
fares; in Provence, to send them tearing through 
the towns is the treat of treats reserved for holi- 
days. The route they were now to follow had 
been officially announced, with M. le maire’s 
signature to the proclamation. The greater 
part of it of course lay along the boulevards. 
The whole place was barricaded with wooden 
barriers to prevent their escape down any cross 
street, and everywhere shutters were drawn 
in lower windows, and doors were closed, and 
shops were shut, in case they did, by chance, 
get loose. Business was suspended. 

By three o’clock, the entire town of more 
than 20,000 people had turned out to meet 
them. At the cafés on the Lices there was 
not a vacant table. Gay parties were at every 
window and in every pretty hanging-garden. 
The paths opposite were thronged, and the 


market was over. To greet the bulls the stately, 
handsome women of Arles had put on their 
finest costumes, their long gold watch-chains 
hanging over the Quaker-like shawls and soft 
fichus, the pretty Arlesian cross at their throat, 
a tiny square of rich old lace inclosed in the 
velvet ribbon of their head-dress. They walked 
together arm-in-arm on the wide road, con- 
scious that they were, as a sight, equal to any 
other part of the day’s show. 

Boys already were climbing into the trees, 
in a delicious tremor of fear and expectation, 

And the tambourinaires were out again. 
They marched straight to the public gardens, 
They were playing the farandole, and was it 
really because the clouds had now cleared away 
and the sun was shining, or because they had 
just come from a good breakfast and had had 
their coup de vin, that they played it with a 
fire and spirit we had not noticed in the morn- 
ing? On the boulevards the women nodded 
their classic heads and swayed in time as they 
walked. In the garden, at one end, children 


RACING FOR ONE MORE LOOK AT THE BULLS. 
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went tripping over the grass. The gaiety 
spread; it was hard to stand still. 

Presently a man, a young Arlésienne in blue, 
an old wrinkled woman, her head done up in 
a handkerchief, danced out hand-in-hand from 
the crowd and down the gravel walk. 

“La farandole! La farandole!” the peo- 
ple shouted on every side. 

‘he dancers had not taken many steps 
before a dozen men and women had joined 
them, and then as many more. In a long 
line, slowly at first, with arms swinging, they 
started off. As the last passed us our hands 
were caught, and we were dragged along. We 
did not know a step, but what matter? No 
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We reached the front of the main entrance 
just in time to see the black bulls galloping up a 
narrow street, one or two a little in advance, 
and the white horses, their riders sitting firm 
in the saddle, the long tridents in their hands. 
They were at the top of the street. The only 
way now open for them led into the stables. 
Suddenly the barrier fell. Eight bulls were at 
large in the streets of Arles. 

Everybody left. I did not wait to see any- 
thing more. But when, once safe insidé the 
amphitheater, I looked out again, near win- 
dows and balconies were still crowded, and 
there were still groups on many housetops; 
but no one was on the street. 


A NARROW STREET. 


one else seemed to, either. Swinging their 
arms, they all jumped in the air, sang, and 
laughed, and, in a long line that kept getting 
longer, ran faster, and faster, and faster. But 
suddenly there was a cry of, “ Yé! les tau- 
reaux!” and the dancers, hot and breathless, 
rushed to the garden railings. Out on the 
Lices people were fleeing in every direction, 
springing across the little ditch by the road- 
side, jumping up on the high marble benches. 

At the far end of the boulevards rose a cloud 
of white dust. The next minute eight black 
bulls thundered past on a dead gallop, the 
foam streaming from their mouths, guarded 
on each side by men, each one of whom car- 
ried a long trident and was mounted on a 
white horse of the Camargue. After them 
came at full tilt men and boys and even women. 
From the gardens the crowd turned and made 
a short cut for the amphitheater. From every 
street people were running towards it, laugh- 
Ing, shouting, pushing, panting. All Arles was 
racing for one more look at the bulls. 


Gradually the women came back to the 
doors, lifting up the green curtains and peep- 
ing out, while they kept the children well be- 
hind them. Men walked boldly about. Then 
at last we started cautiously for the hotel. 
Wild rumors were abroad. “One bull has gone 


into the Café du Forum. It jumped through 
the glass of the front door. The waiters and 
the patron ran. It knocked down the tables ; 
it went out through the back door.” “Two 
are in the Place de la République. They have 
got into the Hétel de Ville, and are mounting 
towards the man of bronze. The clerks have 
flown.” “They are coming here now! es 
taureaux ! les taureaux 4” Then came precipi- 
tate flight. 

But the bulls were seen no more that night. 
They had gone back to the Camargue. Eight 
others, fresh and fit for combat, were brought 
in the covered van to take their places. 

Preposterous as it may seem tolet a regiment 
of cowboys and bulls loose in this town,—a 
flourishing city long before the Christian era,— 
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You don't khow what a Ferrade is ? 
mon cher, it is the most beautiful thing of 
nce. Inthe morning they goto the Plains 
yran. Then they chase the bull, and they 
him. One bull? Alon Dieu, no! Forty, 
indred. ‘Then all the world has a grand 
Phen, after one has had one’s drop of 


ARRIVING ON 


fH GROUND 


vine, all the world dances the farandole. ‘Then 
one chases the bull some more, and then one 
self. Oh, gu'es béou 
Well, on the first of October we came back 
We waited a week, and it rained, and 
then Madame had to go home. But finally, 
about two weeks later, one perfect Sunday 
morning, the lieutenant év cé77#/7, and the sous 
préfet in a top hat, and | in no condition to be 
seen in such company, in a gorgeous turnout, 
crossed ‘Trineataio Bridge and made our way 
along the roadthatleadsto Meyran. In front of 
us and behind us wasa solid mass of “ footers,” 
country carts, diligences, wandering horse-cars, 
hieveles, omnibuses, and every conceivable 


reenters one’s des 


ort of conveyance, all advancing, silhouetted 


na glory of dust. The whole road seemed to be 
with them. Far ahead, when the mistral 
blew the dust away, we could see flags waving 
over a grand stand, and as the people turned 
out of the highroad on to the plains they were 
divided night and left by a squad of gendarmes, 
and sent down to join one or the other of two 
lengthening files of vehicles, which, as soon as 


one 
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mses were taken out, were placed together, 
end, lorming a complete barrier. 
‘ourse swells Whe myself, the sous-pré- 
Nd ‘the witwurs of the parison were al 
tw ae much as we wished, and 
i, WLBT pay 


ey 
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we sat proudly in our carriage, quite conscious 
of our superiority and of the fact that we had 
paid fifty franes apiece for a day's spree. 
After having paraded nearly all the way 
round the grounds, we drew up at the grand 
stand, from which the whole arrangement of 
the Ferrade was plain. ‘The inclosure formed 
by the carriages was a parallelogram, probably 
half a mile long by about three hundred yards 
wide, At both ends tall masts with flags were 
stuck up some yards apart like a foot-ball goal, 
It was between these that the bulls were to 
be chased by the horsemen, overturned, and 
branded. Once a bull had passed the lower goal 
he could be run after by any one, but here the 
guardians would never follow. Behind one of 
the goals was a big square pen, or corral (f077/ 
they call it), the top of which was deco 
rated with a frieze of excited Provengaux who 
wete amusing themselves and the bulls by 
means of canes, goads, and tridents, and ap 
parently with very good success, if one might 


judge from the crashes that came from inside, 


Li Santo, Agui Morto, Albaron, 
And Faraman a hundred hossemen strony 
Had sent; 


VS 


ee 
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COWROVS OF THE CAMARGURF 


and on their well-fed, beautiful, long-maned, 
long-tailed white horses they posed themselves, 
“on their long goads leaning,” talking of I 
have not the faintest idea what, for IT cannot, 
and I never knew a Frenchman out of Prov 

ence who could, make head or tail of Proven 

gal. Or with tridents carried like lances they 
statuesquely rode about, “des orars Buffale 
Beels,” as the sous-préfet put it. 

I endeavored, to the best of my ability, to 
explain the difference between a « owboy and 
the Hon. W. F. Cody, but [ do not know 
whether T succeeded, 

Although the whole Camargue ts probably 
not aslarge as some of the great western ranches, 
the life on it and the herdsmen are just as pr 
turesque, and more pictorial in a certain way 
Like the Arlésiennes, the herdsmen know then 
value in the landscape, and they are always 
posing. Their gray soft hats, black velvet coats 
and waistcoats are now taken off and tightly 
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rolled up behind the saddle. Fora féte like to- gain rapidly. They lean over their horses’ 
day’s all wear boiled shirts and white linen or necks, their tridents at rest, and, just as one 
corduroy trousers, but around their waists, or man is about to give him a push on the flank 
rather from their armpits down to their hips, a 
red or a blue sash is wound. Put a hundred 
men like this on white horsesin a glittering plain 
and the effect is not bad. In fact, I doubt if 
the West could equal it. Their stirrups are 
steel-barred cages, their saddles have a back to 
them, and their harness is all tied on; there.is 
hardly a buckle about it. On both sides of the 
horse there hangs down a mass of ropes and 
strings which give rather a disorderly effect. pial ceccrste Dic igee te 
with his trident which shall upset him, the 
bull swerves, the horseman, who has distanced 
the others, recovers himself with difficulty, the 
bull darts between the two goals, and the crowd 
“Aha! they begin!” And the sous-préfet on foot rush after him; but the horsemen let 
and some more officers who had come up car- him go, for they are not allowed to follow him 
ried me off with them to the tribune on the farther. They walk slowly back to the starting- 
grand stand. With the mayorx in his sash and place, surrounded by their friends, the younger 
the heads of the different administrative de- fellows here and there taking up behind them 
partments of Arles, we must have looked very a pretty girl. By the time they have gotten 
imposing. At any rate, the people appreciated back to the toril there is a wild commotion at 


Tara-ta ! 
Tara-ta! 
Tara-ta-ta ! 


THE BULL DANCES THE FARANDOLE, 


us, and applauded loudly, and we bowed the other end of the inclosure. A long line of 
condescendingly. men and boys is unwinding itself, and a tam- 
bourinaire is playing the farandole; they hold 
a rope which has been put around the bull's 
neck, for they have thrown and branded him. 
; ; q . Nowhe wears a wreath of grape leaves, and a 
The doors of the /ori/ open. We see, for it young fellow, also crowned with vine leaves, 
is too far off to hear, a great excitement in the sits proudly astride him like a young Bacchus, 
human frieze, and presently a young bull comes while others keep the bull straight by means 
out. He starts on a run at once, passes between of his tail. It is thus that the first bull of the 
the goals, and, as he does so, the guardians, who day is made to dance the farandole. The whole 
have gone back and formed a line on each affair, save for the costumes, is classic ; and 
side of the pen, come after him, although apout it, too, is much of the old Roman cruelty. 
The people plagued the bull unmercifully, and 
he would be savage enough were he not played 
out. But then this is not so cruel as the Eng- 
lish way of slaughtering rabbits and pheasants. 
One is play, the other is sport ; that is all the 
difference. 
“Tell them to let him go,” said the sous- 
THE CHASE OF THE GENDARME. préfet to a gendarme, and they did at once. 
he has gotten nearly a hundred yards’ start. Tara-ta ! 
He tears away right down the center of the Tara-ta ! 
ground, followed by the whole troop. They Tara-ta-ta ! 


Tara-ta ! 
Tara-ta ! 
Tara-ta-ta ! 
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Now the same race began again. A gendarme 
who had been telling some people to get 
off the ground had forgotten to get out of 
the way himself, and the moment the bull saw 
another big black object dancing around on 
the plain he made for it. The prevalent idea 
is that a bull’s gallop is not very rapid; but 
even the little white horses could scarcely 
catch him when he was given a hundred 
yards’ start. When the big black charger of 
the solitary gendarme woke up to the fact 
that the bull was almost upon him he lay 
back his ears and ran. There was no dodg- 
ing with him, as there would have been with 
the little white horses. The bull overhauled 
him, stride upon stride. It was all over in a 
few seconds. There was a thud, a shriek 
from the people, the black horse turned a 
somersault, the gendarme flew as if he had 
been shot ; then he was carried away, and the 
horse was dragged off the ground. It was excit- 
ing and realistic, but not pleasant. Only two or 
three incidents of this kind happened during 
the morning, but they were quite enough. One 
man was caught in the middle of the plain, 
and, 


“Sham dead!” went up a cry of agony. 
Another time, however, 


ad The beast his victim lifted high 
On cruel horns and savage head inclined, 
And flung him six and forty feet behind. 


It was “ Miréio” realized. 
One detail, perhaps, Mistral never saw. Not 


BETWEEN THE COURSES. 

all the bulls went out at once between ‘the 
goals and escaped, even though they were not 
overturned and branded ; but they tore up and 
down the plain until they were upset. One, 
more clever than the rest, went between the 
wagon-wheels at the side; but finding three 
horsesin his way, he lifted them out on his horns, 
and vanished into the Camargue. 

But even Provengaux get hungry, and in 
October it is very hot at noon. Another bugle 
sounded, and the play stopped, and two or 
three hours were consumed in the serious busi- 
ness of dining. All had not quite finished their 
coup de vin when from in front of the grand 
stand the music was heard. 

“ La farandole! La farandole!” 

Up from the tables they jumped at once, 
catching one another’s handsas they rose. Little 
lines of men and wojnen, boys and girls, danced 
out on the plain from the rows of wagons, and 
longer ones from the pine groves where they 
had been lunching, ‘They came dancing and 
running towards one another. And then witha 
change in the tune a long line started straight 


THE FARANDOLE. 
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across the plain, a line of probably two thou- 
sand, swells and peasants, officers and cowboys, 
whole families ; in fact, in ten minutes a third 
of the fifteen thousand people present must have 
joined it. The old tambourinaires played faster. 
The head of the line, now hundreds of yards 
long, had come back again. It wound in and 
out in circles. It went faster and faster. It 
swung round and round like a great “ crack- 
the-whip.” Then, with a wild scream from the 
flutes, a roll from the drums, and a great cheer, 
it stopped. 

That is the way one “makes the feast” in 
Provence. 

More farandoles, more bulls, more faran- 
doles. Long twilight is coming on. The bulls, 
branded or not, are scattered all over the Cam- 
argue; the tambourinaires are exhausted. The 


people are as gay as ever. In a whirlwind of 
dust, with galloping horses, every one returns 
to Arles. 

And yet this was not all. Every street in the 
twilight was lined with Arlésiennes sitting in 
rows upon the sidewalk ; and just as we came 
into the town a band of vintagers, garlanded 
and happy, each with vine leaves on his brow 
and a few sous in his pocket, danced over Trin- 
cataio Bridge. 

“ Do they know they are so picturesque ?” 
I asked the sous-préfet. 

“Why do they wear their costume ?” was 
his answer. 

And as, white with dust, we passed St. Tro- 
phime, two red-booked pilgrims slowly uttered, 
“ Now, ain’t that handsome!” 

You visit a country; you see it, or you don’t. 


Joseph Pennell. 


THE RETURN TO ARLES. 


ALONE WE COME INTO THE WORLD. 


LONE we come into the world, alone 
Pass out of it upon the still, dark way 
Whence there is no return. Alone for aye, 
Each in a narrow circle of his own, 

Even here must dwell, till life’s last spark has flown, 
Whatever thou, O wounded Love, may’st say, 
With tears of passionate protest — thou, whose sway 
Is mightier than immortal Death’s. Unknown 

To all thy power is the supernal art 
That makes two spirits one. Yet, oh, take heart, 
And shout for joy, my soul, for thou shalt find 

Even there thy hope eternal. Through the dim, 
Close prison bars that shut thee from thy kind 
God reaches down to make thee one with him! 


Stuart Sterne. 





THE LITTLE RENAULT. 


AN EPISODE OF TONTY’S LIFE IN THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY. 


— ‘‘ And a Parisian youth named Etienne Renault.”—Parkman. 


I, 


HE tenth of September of 
the year 1680 was a day 
of sunshine and languor 
in the great village of the 
Illinois. Lodges shaped 
like the covers of modern 
emigrant wagons, but co- 

eee, lossal in size, and having 

an opening left along the top for smoke, filled 
a wide plain between river and northern bluffs. 

In one of these lodges the central row of 
half a dozen fires had all died down to ashes 
except one pile of pink embers. Above it the 
air reeled with that tipsy tremulousness which 
heat imparts. An old Indian woman sat on 
the side occupied by the blankets of her family, 
and her fingers flew like dark streaks among 
rushes which she was braiding into a mat — 
the gray-green shingle of every Illinois wig- 
wam. A French lad stood beside her, ready 
to go out into the open air. 

“ My mother,” said he, using the name as 
a title of respect, “ you have shown me how 
to bind an arrowhead to the shaft; now I 
will show you how to dance.” 
_ The squaw, half-understanding his imper- 
lect use of her language, looked up, smiling 
with many wrinkles, willing to be amused by 
a pretty creature who avoided Indian girls and 
came for counsel and chat to an old woman. 
__He flung himself back, brandishing the fin- 
ished arrow, and, turning on one foot, spun 
around and around at the very verge of the 
fires. It was like the wheeling flight of a this- 
tle plume through the open lodge end. Out- 
side he still whirled and sprung, keeping a 
tune in his throat. 

Some lazy old braves were gambling with 
cherry stones, having spread a blanket where 


a wigwam shielded them from the afternoon 
sun. One of them shot a cherry stone after 
the flying, singing boy, and they all grinned 
with good humor at his merry defiance. 

Naked children rolled on the ground, stir- 
ring up with kicks puppies as fat as themselves. 

The lad skipped past a small arbor of bark 
wherein sat an Illinois girl and her silent lover. 
He checked his steps, and glanced back at them 
with that wistful, half-contemptuous curiosity 
of youth, and as he walked on lightly his fly- 
ing curls settled to thick, black clusters around 
his neck. He had an exquisite feminine throat 
and face, and small, sunburnt hands. Hisdress 
was the buckskin suit of frontiersmen, yet it 
outlined a figure of undulations, unlike the 
square and masculine build of a man standing 
in the lodge door of the French. 

He also was young, though his face had 
grown thin and his high temples sunken dur- 
ing his two years’ exposure in the wilderness 
with the explorers La Salle and Tonty. 

This Frenchman could see the whole Illinois 
town and the bluffs across the river. A mile 
or more up-stream one bold promontory jutted 
into the water, its glistening ribs of sandstone 
half clothed with cedars. This was the Rock of 
St. Louis, which La Salle had ordered his lieu- 
tenant Tonty to fortify. It stood waiting then, 
as it stands waiting to-day, for any human life 
which may briefly swarm over it and disappear. 

Patches of cornfield around the outskirts of 
the Indian town had each its attendant squaw 
with her brood of children, driving off crows 
from the ripening maize. Farther away was 
the tribe’s burial-place. Some of the sleepers 
were hidden from sight in the ground; but 
many were lifted high on platforms, with skins 
or blankets for their motionless palls, in sun 
and dew and rain, the voices of children and 
the monotone of the river forever sounding 
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below them. The whole country was mellow 
with that afternoon light of the year which we 
call autumn haze. 

“ Runaway,” said the man in the lodge 


door, smiling at the sauntering lad, “ where 
hast thou been idling ? ” 


THE 


“ In the old mother’s lodge, learning to set 
arrowheads. Has Monsieur de Tonty yet re- 
turned, Sieur de Boisrondet ?” 

“ He is coming yonder with L’Espérance. 
The fathers are now settled in their retreat. I 
saw no hint of a monk’s hood in the canoe as 
it came down.” 

As the boy turned towards the river Bois- 
rondet detected on his face the sweet eager- 
ness which sometimes molds the features of a 
young girl. 

Henri de Tonty was already striding up the 


bank, while L’Espérance pulled ashore the 
canoe they had used. 

La Salle’s lieutenant had at that time much 
to depress him. With only five followers, in- 
cluding two priests, he was holding ground in 
the midst of a suspicious savage tribe until La 


ARROW DANCE, 


Salle could return from Fort Frontenac with 
new supplies and more men for their western 
venture. 

Fort Crévecceur below that expansion of 
the Illinois River called the Lake of Pimitoui 
—had been destroyed by insurgents and de- 
serters, its stores stolen, its magazine emptied, 
and a half-finished ship left to rot. Only the 
seed of future enterprises seemed saved in this 
Illinois town where Tonty was waiting on the 
explorer’s order to fortify that great rock jut- 
ting into the river. He had first thought of 
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pitching his camp on the natural stronghold, 
and setting up palisades. ‘t could be ascended 
at one corner only, and n ight be held by the 
smallest garrison. But that would rouse dis- 
trust in Indian neighbors whom the French 
could never spare. He therefore built his lodge 
like any other wigwam in the midst of the town. 

“You stopped at the Rock again, as you 
passed Monsieur de Tonty?” inquired 
Boisroncet. 

“Yes,” replied Tonty. A line of anxiety stood 
upright between his black eyebrows. His face 
was flushed with heat, and his cap and cluster- 
ing hai k, from his forehead. 
The ends of his mustache swept down his face. 
The fro1 dress adorned his large presence, 
for ‘Tonty unconsciously carried with him al- 
ways the air of courts and battlefields. 

He dust off the stiff right gauntlet 
which | his meta! hand. 

“Never mind, Boisrondet. We will begin 
our fortifica the moment Monsieur de La 
Salle arrives. ‘The severest discipline in any 
campaign is waiting for reinforcements. On 
that rock you can country as from a 
cloud, except the prairie south and eastward 
beyond the ravine and the woods. Ifthe fathers 
were of my mind they would be making their 
retreat on the Rock,” 

“ And what spot have they selected for their 
retreat ?”” 

“ A | l- ce 
tant from the sulphur spring. L’Espérance 
helped them build their lodge, and we stocked 
it well forthem. They themselves made a cross 
of two unhewn limbs, and planted it beside 
their door 

“] do congratulate them,” laughed Bois- 
rondet, “that they are able to make a reli- 
gious retreat from tiresome heathen. 
There were never two priests more disgusted 
with missionary work than Father Membré and 
Father Kibourde.” 

The peasant L’Espérance, stooping in gait 
and grizzled around the temples, flung some 
feathered game past Tonty’s back at the listen- 
ing French lad. 

“Thou art young, thou little Renault,” he 
called, “and I am old and tired. Dress these 
birds for the commandant’s supper.” 

“ How many times have I told thee, L’Es- 
perance,” exclaimed Tonty, turning on him, 
“not to be constantly shirking upon the little 
Renault ?” 

“But I will dress them,” cried the little 
Renault, snatching up the task. “ It is nothing 
for me to do, Monsieur de Tonty.” 

“I am tired,” repeated L’Espérance in a 
mutter. “The lad is ever as full of spring as 
a grasshopper, yet must I bear all the wood, 
and dress all the game, and be the squaw of 
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the camp, and take revilings if he lifts a finger 
to be of use.” 

“ Growler,” laughed the little Renault, strik- 
ing at the old man with the birds, “ go into 
the lodge and lie down to sleep.” And L’Es- 
pérance trotted in willingly, while around the 
lodge side, with the hunting spoil, trailed th .t 
youthful treble which had so often waked Tonty 
and Boisrondet early in dewy mornings. 

The two men looked at each other with 
silent intelligence, and forbore to interfere. 
Neither ever spoke to the other about the lit- 
tle Renault as a girl, though Boisrondet had 
been present when her father put her in Tonty’s 
charge at Fort Crévecceur, The father was a 
sickly and despondent Parisian of the lesser 
nobles who had wedded and survived a peas- 
ant censitaire’s stout daughter, and roved from 
trading-post to trading-post, putting his orphan 
into boy’s attire that he might keep her with 
him through all experiences. His selfish life 
ending at Fort Crévecceur, he desired to send 
his little Renault home to Paris, and Tonty, in 
consternation, took charge of her jointly with 
the priests. 

To Tonty she was never a girl. She was a 
free and vivid spirit—pinkly clothed in flesh, 
perhaps, and certainly looking through happy 
black eyes, but having above everything else a 
tiptoe facility in dancing over dangerous spots. 

Crowded among men at Crévecceur she 
never seemed to hear any brutal jest. The 
chastening presence of priests made safer such 
a place for a young girl; yet there was in her a 
boyish quality which deceived all but her fa- 
ther’s confidants. She had been born to the buck- 
skin. She had never worn women’s drapery ; 
her round childish limbs spurned any thought 
of it. The beautiful fire of virgin youth seemed 
to flash from her person. In an age when 
women were pretty toys or laden beasts she 
lived the life of a bird in the wilderness. The 
license of a savage camp in no way touched 
her. She had never suffered deeply, for the 
early teens are kind to natural sorrow ; and all 
visible things around her she mingled in her 
mind with invisible saints. 

Tonty lay down on the grass, but Boisrondet 
still stood in the large door. 

“Tt fills me with envy to see you so tired, 
Monsieur,” said the younger man. 

“ It was necessary that one of us should stay 
and guard our lodge and the little Renault,” 
replied his commandant. “ But this lying like 
lazy, voiceless dogs at a lodge door doth unman 
us. Nothing has happened since our setting 
forth at daybreak ?” 

“ Nothing, except that the cry of insects in 
the grass never seemed so loud before.” 

‘Tonty smiled, finding in himself full response 
to this impatient restlessness. But even men 
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who were waiting in the midst of negative dan- 
gers might take some delight in that mellow 
picture of savage life. 

The river was cut by a single canoe darting 
from the farther bank across to the town with 
impetuous rush like a water-fly. Boisrondet 
noted it, and thought idly that some hunter 
must be returning empty-handed and sullen. 

The little Renault could be heard caroling 
at the other end of the lodge while she plucked 
birds. Their lodge was divided into three 
apartments by stretched blankets, and hers was 
the central shrine. Tonty and Boisrondet oc- 
cupied one end, and the other held L’Espér- 
ance, a forge, and some tools saved from the 
pillage of Crévecoeur. The servant readily 
yielded his fire to the necessity of cooking, but 
it vexed him daily to have a mere boy—the 
little Renault, in fact—set apart as if more 
reverend than a priest. The priests, look you, 
had not been above sleeping and teaching in 
the lodges of the very Illinois. 

Tonty lay with his head in the grass, letting 
the sun dazzle his half-shut eyes, while he piled 
upvisions of this Illinois country like those trans- 
parent clouds pinnacled in the zenith. His two 
years in the wilderness with La Salle had been 
a constantly rising tide of misfortune. But tides 
are obliged to ebb, and this silence must be the 
turn. La Salle had started to Fort Frontenac 
in March. He was surely retracing the five hun- 
dred leagues with supplies. La Salle could out- 
march any man of New France. 

They would soon fortify the Rock and make 
it a feudal castle to these timid savages. Neigh- 
boring tribes would gather close and help to 
form a strong principality. It would be easy 
from this vantage-point to penetrate that un- 
explored river called the Mississippi. 

But a yell rent this structure of thought like 
a tongue of lightning, and Tonty bounded to 
his feet. Calls and cries streamed in every di- 
rection, as if the whole Indian town had be- 
come a shower of meteoric voices. The women 
started from their cornfields, wailing in alarm, 
and naked children sprawled and uttered the 
echo of woe. Cherry stones and the stakes won 
thereby were forgotten. The hunter who had 
crossed the river was surrounded with lamen- 
tation. 

Tonty found his followers at his side almost 
as soon as the yell broke out. ‘They had livedso 
long on the edge of peril that union was their first 
instinct. L’Espérance was wide awake. Tonty 
put the little Renault between Boisrondet and 
himself, and as the savage mob surrounded 
them he unconsciously held her with his sound 
arm. Little Renault’s curls were full of bird 
down, but her black eyes were full of courage. 
_ “What is the matter?” demanded Tonty 
in imperfect Illinois. 
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“ The Iroquois are coming! The Iroquois 
are marching here to eat us up.” 

“ The Iroquois,” screamed a wrinkled old 
warrior, “ are your allies. They are at peace 
with all the French. They are your friends. 
But you are no friends of ours. Children, these 
Frenchmen have come here to betray us. They 
have brought the Iroquois upon us.” 

Outcame the knives, Tonty with iron-handed 
arm pushing them back — persuading, shout- 
ing. The Indiansdrowned his voice with.yells. 
The very squaws ran with firebrands. Some of 
the furious multitude fell upon the French 
lodge, and its mats flew in every direction. 
From the midst of falling poles ran sinewy red- 
bodied fellows dragging the tools and heavy 
forge which Tonty and his men had brought 
with such pains through the wilderness. The 
splash of theclinking mass in the river testified 
to their final use. 

The lives of the Frenchmen standing back 
to back were scarcely a breath long. Tonty’s 
stiff gauntlet kept the knives back, and he made 
his voice heard through the howling. 

“ If you kill us you kill yourselves. I tell you 
we areyour friends. If you kill us your French 
father will not leave a man of you alive. We 
brought no invaders to your country. We 
know nothing about the Iroquois. But since 
they have come, I tell you we will go with you 
to fight them.” 


II. 


“ Fut of intelligence and courage,” as a 
priest has described Tonty in this strait, his 
imperfect Illinois made the Indians slow to 
understand him. But as they understood, their 
tense threats relaxed ; and with continued lam- 
entation they turned to break up the camp. 

The canoes were pushed out and filled with 
women, children, and provisions. Nearly all the 
young braves were away in a war-party in the 
northwest. The three or four hundred remain- 
ing were the oldest or youngest warriors. The 
Illinois Indian at his best estate was no model 
of courage. About sixty men accompanied the 
retreating town to a flat, wooded island down 
the river, where temporary lodges could be set 
up and defended. 

The remainder at once began tq prepare for 
battle. They brought wood and built great 
fires along the shore. Weapons were made 
ready, bodies greased and painted, and a kind 
of passover meal eaten. 

The sun went down, and mists brooded on 
the river, but there was no silence all that night. 
The Illinois sang war-songs and danced war- 
dances under the slow and majestic march of 
the stars. Their fires shone on the water, and 
their dark, leaping bodies threw shadows across 
the deserted town. re 
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Tonty and Boisrondet sat apart, also sleep- 
less, taking counsel together. L’Espérance 
had been missing since the tumult of embark- 
ing. He, also, had taken a canoe and slipped 
away. Both masters were severe on him until 
they found next forenoon that he only went to 
bring the priests back, lest some of his faith 
should die without absolution. 

Boisrondet had brought some of thescattered 
mats for the little Renault, and she hid in them 
as in a nest from the growing chill of night, 
sleeping like some sylvan creature reliant on 
the power that sheltered it. 

Scouts sent out in darkness came back at 
early morning with news. They had seen the 
army of Iroquois creeping under cover of woods, 
armed with guns and pistols, and carrying raw- 
hide bucklers. They had seen, they said,— 
scowling aside at the Frenchmen,— La Salle 
himself leading the invaders. And at that the 
whole camp again rushed to take Tonty and 
his followers by the throat. 

“Tf all the Iroquois had stolen French 
clothes you would believe there were many 
Monsieur de La Salles coming to fight you,” 
declared Tonty. “He does not turn upon his 
brothers as you do. I tell you we will go with 
you to fight the Iroquois.” 

The frenzied tribe at once threw themselves 
into their canoes with these allies and crossed 
the river. 

It seemed to both guardians that nothing 
could be done with the little Renault except 
to carry her into the action. Boisrondet gave a 
bitter thought to the selfishness of her father, 
and Tonty regretted not sending her with the 
priests. But life in her rose to the occasion. 
Her moccasins moved in swift unison with 
Tonty’s and Boisrondet’s up the wooded hill 
and across a tangled ridge. Her buckskin 
blouse was scratched by briers, but she her- 
self went laughing and rose-lipped like Diana, 
carrying a weapon and eager for game. It 
seemed to Boisrondet the cruelest thing ever 
done, this shouldering a child into battle with 
wolfish men. 

Few of the Illinois Indians had guns. They 
were armed with bows and arrows. They 
swarmed out on the prairie to attack the Iro- 
quois, who came from covert with whoops and 
prancings, and roar of firearms and low song 
of flying shaft mixed with savage battle-cries. 

At the instant of encounter Tonty saw how 
it must go with his allies. They were no match 
for the Iroquois with all forces mustered, and 
this fragment of them began to give back even 
in the fury of onset. 

He offered to carry a wampum belt to the 
Iroquois and to try to stop the fight, and the 
leaders gladly gave him the flag of truce and 
sent a young brave with him. 
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Tonty started out across the open field to- 
wards the smoking guns of the Iroquois with 
this Indian at his right side. He felt a touch 
on his left elbow, and turned his eyes to find 
little Renault and Boisrondet keeping abreast 
of him. He stopped and commanded : 

“ Go back—both of you. Boisrondet, your 
orders were to take care of the lad.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Boisrondet, to the spat of 
Iroquois bullets on the prairie sod all around 
them, “the little Renault would not be kept 
back.” 

“ Monsieur de Tonty, we go with you,” she 
said. 

“You will go back,” repeated Tonty, meet- 
ing the living light of her eyes with military 
decision. “ Boisrondet, pick up the lad and 
carry him back. Your duty as a soldier anda 
gentleman is to keep him out of this danger.” 

Boisrondet seized and lifted the little Renault 
in his arms. She struggled with all an untamed 
creature’s physical repugnance to handling, and 
with all a woman’s despair at being dragged 
from the object to which she clings. In her 
frenzy she struck Boisrondet upon his bulging 
forehead with no unmuscular fist. ° 

“Go back with them,” said Tonty to the will- 
ing young Indian. And running on alone, he 
did not see the Iroquois arrow which stooped, 
jarred, and stood upright in the girl’s shoulder. 

The young Indian alone saw it, and pulled 
it out as he hurried at the heels of Boisrondet, 
who felt his load relaxing while he panted 
and trampled through resin weed and yellow 
flowers back to the Illinois lines. 

Tonty had left his gun when he took up the 
belt of peace. He held the wampum strip as 
high as his arm could reach, and rushed di- 
rectly upon the muzzles pointed at him. His 
dark skin and frontiersman’s dress scarcely dis- 
tinguished him from the savage mob which 
closed around him, and before he could speak 
one of the Iroquois warriors stabbed him in the 
side. The knife struck a rib and made only a 
deep gash instead of killing him. He half fell, 
but caught himself, and opened lips from which 
blood, not words, gushed first. He held up and 
shook the wampum belt, and an Iroquois chief 
shouted that he must be a Frenchman, since 
his ears were not pierced. This brought some 
about him who opened his shirt and tried to 
stop the wound. But the great howling mul- 
titude — which an Indian army must become 
before it can act as an engine of war— was 
for finishing him. 

Tonty spat the blood from his 


mouth, and 
declared to them that the Illinois were under the 
protection of the French king and governor. 
He demanded that they should be let alone. 

One of the braves snatched Tonty’s cap and 


waved it high ona gun. At that the half-sus- 
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pended firing broke out more fiercely than ever. 
He urged and demanded with all his strength. 
A cry rose in front that the Illinois were ad- 
vancing, and that instant Tonty felt a hand 
crasp and twist his scalp-lock. He looked over 
his shoulder at the fierce face of a Seneca chief ; 
but an Onondaga knocked the scalping-knife 
from the Seneca’s hand. 

‘Tonty was spun in a whirlwind of clamor and 
threats, putting his own shout against the noise 
of savage throats, and proclaiming that the II- 
linois had countless Frenchmen to fight with 
or to avenge them. 

No one ever worked with imperious courage 
more successfully on the temper of Indians. 
The quarrel sank to his demands. Old men ran 
to stop the young braves from firing. 

The little Renault had been docile, and 
walked willingly up the ridge with Boisrondet. 
She told him she was ashamed of her behavior 
and of keeping him out of the action. But she 
said nothing about her wound to a man who 
would insist upon examining it. The arrowstab 
in her buckskin blouse gave no vent to the 
blood, for that had taken to moving in a slow 
trickle down her back. Boisrondet, trembling 
betwixt chagrin and rapture, said little, but 
kept his gaze upon her and around her like 
an atmosphere of protection. 

She sat down facing the fire, and Boisrondet 
stood by her, on his part seeing neither smoke 
nor moving figures, neither dew on the turf 
nor distant blue strips of forest. 

Two Récollet capotes moved down among 
the waiting Illinois, for L’Espérance had not 
tarried about bringing the priests. They hur- 
ried to meet Tonty. He came staggering back 
across the open prairie holding up an Iroquois 
wampum belt as the sign of his success. 

The little Renault let her restrained breath 
escape in a sob. 

“He is safe! But he is pitching forward! 
a is wounded, monsieur! They have hurt 
um!” 

She herself reeled as Tonty did before the 
priests received him in their arms, and a deadly 
sickness, the like of which the little Renault 
had never felt before, brought her head down 
among the knotty herbage of the hill. 


Ill. 


THe clear September morning seemed to 
stream around Tonty’s eyes in long pennons 
of flame as Father Ribourde and Father Mem- 


bré helped him to reach his allies. He was still 
under a nightmare, and struggled for speech 
to warn his weak people of the treacherous 
enemy who were checked only by his threats. 
He held up the wampum belt and told the 
Illinois that it was an Iroquois peace, but it 
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would be wisdom on their part to retreat from 
an Iroquois peace. If they and their families 
withdrew down the river, leaving some of their 
wise men in sight of signals, he would treat 
with the invaders and try to induce them to 
leave the country. 

The small army which had escaped defeat 
could indeed see nothing better to do. They 
recrossed the river to their town, and set the 
lodges on fire, thankful for any chance of sav- 
ing their national life. ; 

An Indian might have little sentiment about 
his lodge, which was only a shelter, and never 
contained very much besides the row of fires. 
If destroyed, it could be rebuilt anywhere with 
new poles and mais. But his dead, on plat- 
form or in earth, were sacred relics to him. In 
the fleet of canoes retreating down the Illinois 
River many a shaven, dusky head was turned, 
many a mournful eye rested on that spot which 
could be no longer kept, and might soon be 
desecrated by a wolfish enemy. 

Boisrondet and L’Espérance with the Ré- 
collet friars set to work to repair their own 
lodge, which the Illinois had torn down. Here 
the priests gave Tonty’s wound a better dress- 
ing than that of his wild surgeons, and the lit- 
tle Renault lay on her blanket at a distance 
from him, seeking no remedy for her stiff hurt 
except to keep him in her sight. 

Tonty had made the Iroquois pause; but 
they promptly crossed the river and prowled 
over that great field of smoking lodges. They 
took such poles and posts as had not burned, 
and built themselves a rough fort in the midst 
of the abandoned town. 

Boisrondet found some blankets which he 
hung around the little Renault when night 
came. But she needed no privacy for sleep. 
He thought the prowling and yelling of the 
Iroquois made her toss, and draw her breath 
in tremulous starts. In the morning he was 
careful to get food for her, while he let L’Es- 
pérance serve Tonty and the priests. The IIli- 
nois had carried away much of their corn from 
the underground storehouses, but their ungath- 
ered fields still stood; and while the invaders 
trampled the crop, L’Espérance found some 
supplies for the inmates of Tonty’s lodge. The 
little Renault awoke with fever, but that day 
was so full of effort and danger that the men, 
her guardians, overlooked her state. 

They were called to a council by the savages. 
Tonty rose up and went with his followers into 
the sapling fort. 

On the girl’s fever-swimming eyes the cir- 
cle of hideous Iroquois faces and half-naked 
bodies made grotesque impression. 

Tonty sat in front of her, on each side of him 
a priest. When he had to rise they helped him; 
but on his feet he was like the cliff across the 
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river. His voice kept respect hovering in all 
those glittering and restless eyes, though a chief 
began the council by asking him insolently 
where were all the Illinois warriors he had 
boasted of, and the army of French who would 
keep the Iroquois braves from eating the flesh 
of a worthless tribe. 

Tonty repeated the threats and demands he 
had before made. Six packs of beaver skins 
were laid before him. A chief proffered them 
piecemeal. Two were to promise that the Iro- 
quois would not eat the children of the French 
—those cowardly Illinois; a third was the plas- 
ter which must heal Tonty’s wound; the fourth 
was oil for anointing all French joints present 
at the council; the fifth said the sun was bright, 
and it was a good day to begin a journey ; and 
the last ordered the French to arise and leave 
the Illinois country. 

Tonty again came to his feet, and thanked 
his red brothers for their gift. But he desired 
to know when they themselves meant to leave 
the Illinois country. 

Every copper-hued face turned darker; 
every guttural voice broke out, in presence of 
the pledge just made, with a declaration that 
their tribe would eat Illinois flesh before they 
went. 

Tonty kicked the pack of beaver skins from 
him. It was their own method of expressing 
contempt for a one-sided treaty. 

The Indians sprang up and drove his party 
out with drawn knives. The little Renault, hur- 
ried by Boisrondet, turned to see Tonty come 
last from the palisade, still restraining the sav- 
ages by the threat they dared not disregard. He 
was determined tostand to the last risk between 
them and the tribe they had invaded. 

During that day L’Espérance felt that he 
was throwing his scalp at the Iroquois by the 
frequent trips he made to the river, and all 
on account of that lad pampered among 
blankets, who would be constantly laving, and 
bathing, and drinking, for lack of other amuse- 
ment. 

Clean as a flower at all times, the little Re- 
nault was appalled to discover something like 
infection in her flesh, which she could not soak 
out. As the day wore to a close her illness so 
increased that she was forced to look around 
the blanket with glittering eyes, and whisper 
for the help of Father Ribourde. As shy of 
handling as a fawn, aversion even to his touch 
made her face piteous. 

“Father, I cannot endure any longer to be 
filled with sickness from an arrow wound,” she 
pleaded in excuse for the attendance craved. 
“ There is something foul in my shoulder which 
I cannot wash away.” 

The buckskin was drawn’ partly off, and 
though she had covered herself, the stain of 
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shame deepened the pink of her angelic flesh 
as she submitted to the surgeon. 

“Why did you notspeak of a wound before?” 
demanded Father Ribourde. 

“ My father, I could not.” 

The priest’s outcry brought his brother 
Récollet and Tonty behind the blanket, and 
jealously, though reluctantly, at their heels, 
Boisrondet. He took note of the cowering, 
blush-burned girl; but Tonty saw only the 
green-rimmed wound on the little lad’s shoul- 
der. 

“Tt was a poisoned arrow,” pronounced 
Father Membre. 

At that Boisrondet wheeled and rushed into 
the open air cursing himself, and Father Mem- 
bré followed close by his ear rebuking him. 
In many a victim the wound must have worked 
death within the time she had suffered, but 
herstrong health and wholesome blood resisted. 
No medicine, no surgeon’s skill, could now take 
the burning foulness out. The poison was in 
her eyes; it beat in her wrist and hammered 
in her brain. 

“ Poor little lad!” groaned Tonty. “I wish 
I could take this from thee and add it to my 
dagger cut. We have all been bad guardians. 
The boy would not be sacrificed thus if Mon- 
sieur de La Salle had been here.” 

“ Must I die, father?” inquired the little 
Renault, lifting her eyes to the priest’s sorrow- 
ful face when Tonty no longer stood by. 

“ The lives of all of us are in the hands of 
God,” he answered. But while he dressed the 
gangrened spot he examined her conscience, 
and finished by giving her absolution. 

“The only penance I shall lay upon thee, 
my daughter,” murmured on his priestly mono- 
tone, “is to bear with patience such suffering 
as may result from this misfortune.” 

He added tales of martyrs and triumphant 
saints to keep from her ear the stormy agony 
of Boisrondet and Father Membré’s remon- 
strances outside the lodge. 

The Iroquois allowed another night to pass, 
and then ordered the French to be gone, giving 
them a leaky canoe for their voyage. 

Tonty had done all he could to protect the 
timid tribein retreat. Hesaw that he must now 
set off up-river, so the boat was provided with 
some corn and blankets and the guns of his men. 
Already the Iroquois were busy tearing down 
the scaffoldings of thedead. The plain, so lately 
a peaceful barbarian city, smoldered in little 
heaps. Groupsof Iroquois paused in their work 
of desecration to howl a derisive adieu to the 
voyagers. 

As the canoe passed the foot of the Rock 
Tonty looked upits height, hopeless —so poorly 
do we gage the future — of ever planting the 
French flag on its summit. 
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IV. 


THE canoe was so leaky that it had to be 
pulled ashore when Tonty’s party had rowed 
up-stream about twenty-five miles. They 
camped early in the afternoon. The two priests 
built a fire, while Boisrondet and L’Espérance 
cut branches, and with these and blankets made 
a couple of knotty mattresses on which Tonty 
and the little Renault could rest with their feet 
towards the blaze. Tonty’s wound was again 
bleeding. After efforts to mend the boat he 
dropped upon his pallet in deadly sickness, and 
lay there while the autumn afternoon dimmed 
and faded out as if the smile of God were 
being withdrawn from the world. 

Father Ribourdeand Father Membré tended 
both patients with all their monastic skill. 
The little Renault was full of delirious laugh- 
ter. L’Espérance, while he labored ‘on the 
boat with such calking as the woods afforded, 
groaned over the lad’s state and reproached 
himself for ever grudging the child service. 
Boisrondet worked at dragging fuel as if his 
one desire was to exhaust himself and die. As 
night came onhe pileda fire of hugesize, though 
itwas a dangerous beacon, for they were camped 
on a flat and wooded strip some distance from 
sheltering bluffs, and their light perhaps drew 
other prowlers than the Iroquois. During the 
night there were stirrings in thickets, and once 
a soft dip or two in the river, as if a canoe pad- 
die had incautiously lapsed to its usual motion. 

After a meagre supper Father Membré and 
L’Espérance lay down to sleep while Father 
Ribourde and Boisrondet kept guard. The 
weather was changing, and a chill wind swept 
along the river valley. It continually scattered 
the little Renault’s curls over her fever-swollen 
face, and Boisrondet, unable to endure this, 
builtupa screen of brush. Hesat onthe ground 
beside her pallet, and Father Ribourde sat at 
the other side, though the priest rose at inter- 
vals and examined Tonty. 

The whole pile of burning logs was heaped 
between the little Renault and Tonty. He lay 
opposite her, with his feet, also, to the fire,sleep- 
ing as only exhausted frontiersmen can sleep. 
Nothing in woods or stooping clouds, or in the 
outcry of spirits around him, reached his con- 
sciousness all that night. He was suspended 
trom the world in aswoonof sleep. Hisswarthi- 
hess was so blanched by loss of blood that his 
black hairand mustachestartled the eye. Father 
Riboude listened for his breath, into such deep 
recesses had his physical life made its retreat. 

But the girl on the opposite side of the fire 
brought echoes from the darkness. She sang. 
She thought she was dancing in a whirl along 
peaks, or fishing in the river with L’Espérance, 
or shooting arrows at a mark with young In- 
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dians, or moving across the prairie with Tonty 
on his errand to the Iroquois. Through every 
act ran gladness. She exulted upward through 
the fire-gilt branches. 

“O Mother of God, what joy thou hast given. 
me! If there had beenno Monsieur de Tonty — 
think ofthat ! Then I should have crouched like 
fields blackened in frost. Then I should not 
know what life is. How desolate — to be with- 
out Monsieur de Tonty ! The savages, and the 
wretches at Crévecceur, they are all like grass- 
hoppers beside him. I would rather have him 
call me his little lad than be queen of France.” 

The priest’s soothing had no effect on her 
fever-driven imagination. She drank when he 
held a cup to her mouth, and stared at him, 
still laughing. But during several hours there 
was scarcely a pause in her talk of Tonty. 

Boisrondet sat behind her back —for she lay 
upon hersound shoulder —and endured all this. 
The flower of martyrdom and the flower of love 
bloomedtherebeforethe priestinthedank woods 
beside the collapsing camp-fire. The lonesome, 
low wail of wind was contradicted by the little 
Renault’s glad monotone. All the innocent 
thoughts which a girl pours out to her mother 
this motherless girl poured out to Tonty. It 
was a confession more sacred than any made to 
a priest. Boisrondet put his hands upon his ears. 

Ruddy embers shone on Father Membré 
and L’Espérance, Récollet’s capote and ser- 
vant’s shaggy dress rising and falling in unison 
throughout the night; for the watchers did 
not wake them at all. 

When Father Ribourde rose up again to 
look at Tonty, Boisrondet crept to his place 
and sat by the delirious girl’s head. The priest 
said nothing, and accepted the change. It be- 
came his care to keep the little Renault from 
jarring her wound with her groping hands. 

Boisrondet’s eyes may have pierced the 
floating veil of delirium to her consciousness. 
The smile of vague happiness which she gave 
the priest turned to a look of solicitude. 

“ Sieur de Boisrondet, did I hurt you?” 
she cried. 

He shook his head. 

“ Forgive the blow.” 

“ | was grateful for it,” muttered Boisrondet. 

Still his heart-broken eyes pierced the pa- 
vilion of her gladness, and she cried out again: 

“ Sieur de Boisrondet, did I hurt you ?” 

“ No, no, no!” 

“ Forgive the blow.” 

“QO saints in heaven!” the man groaned, 
holding his head in his hands. 

“ How good is God,” said the little Renault, 
returning to her heights, “who made all his 
creatures so happy! My Monsieur de Tonty, 
my Monsieur de ‘Tonty—” So she moved on 
through the clouds. 


'”? 
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Tonty awoke at daybreak and stood up weak 
and giddy, looking first at the pallet on the other 
side of thesylvan hearth. Astiffsmall figure was 
covered there, and Boisrondet was stretched 
beside it face downward on the ground. 

“The poor little lad!” groaned Tonty, 
coming down on one knee and lifting a blanket 
edge. “When did he die, Boisrondet ?” 

Without moving Boisrondet said from the 
ground: 

“She died not long after midnight.” 

Her face in its pillow of black curls was a 
marble dream of gladness. She had the won- 
derful beauty of dead children, and Tonty saw 
her as a dead child rather than as a woman 
triumphant in flawless happiness, whose unin- 
habited face smiled on at her wondrous fate. 
She had seen her hero in his splendor without 
man-cruelty and pettiness. The world had been 
a good place to the little Renault. 

Father Ribourde had no candles to put at 
her head and feet, but he knelt saying prayers 
for her peace. 

The day was chill and sullen, and occasional 
spatters of sleet glazed twigs and grass tufts. 
Father Membré and L’Espérance silently took 
the labors of the camp upon themselves. They 
dug roots to add to the scant breakfast, and 
brought fuel. Boisrondet made no response to 
priest or commandant, but lay on the ground 
without eating until the slate-gray afternoon 
began to thicken. 

“ Boisrondet,” then said Tonty, stooping, and 
taking his subaltern by the shoulder, “ the In- 
dians left us not a tool, as you know. Wecan- 
not hollow out any grave which would be deep 
enough to keep the little lad from the wolves.” 

Boisrondet shivered as if he were beginning 
to feel the sleet in his hair and on the little 
Renault’s blanket. 

“ We shall have to sink him in the river, 
Boisrondet. Be a man.” 

Boisrondet rose directly, with fierce readiness 
to dothe thing at onceifitmustbedone. Hedid 
not look at her again, but sat under a tree with 
his back turned while preparations were made. 

L’Espérance brought many stones, and the 
priests ballasted and wound the body in the best 
blankets the camp afforded, tying the packet 
well with buffalo thongs. They placed it in the 
canoe, and Tonty called Boisrondet. 

Both Récollets stood on the bank repeating 
prayers while Tonty and Boisrondet pulled up 
against the current. The river was a dull mon- 
ster, but a greedy one, reaching for its prey 
through the boat’s seams. 

“ Willthis do, Boisrondet ?” appealed Tonty. 

“Pull a little farther, monsieur. I cannot 
bear it yet.” 
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Tonty with his single-handed stroke contin- 
ued to help hold their boat against the current. 

Thrge times they pulled up-stream and floated 
down past the friars. 

“ Will this do, Boisrondet ?” twice repeated 
Tonty. Twice the answer was: 

“ Monsieur, I cannot bear it yet.” 

The commandant avoided gazing at Bois- 
rondet’s misery. His fraternal gaze dwelt on 
the blanket chrysalis of the little Renault. He 
would have given his remaining hand — which 
meant his future career— to bring back the boy’s 
life, but even to his largesympathy Boisrondet’s 
passion was like a sealed house. It had been 
impossible for him to grasp the feminine quality 
in that lad’s black curls and flower-fresh face. 

“ My poor Boisrondet,” he urged, “ we must 
have the courage to lift the little lad and do 
for him what he would do for us.” 

“ Lad! lad!” burst out the other with scoffing. 
“ Always lad to you—the sweetest woman that 
ever drew breath!” His voice broke down, and 
he distorted his face, sobbing aloud. 

Tonty broke down and sobbed with him. 
They arose with a desperate impulse together, 
the man she loved and the other man who 
loved her, lifted their heavy burden, poised, 
swung, and threw it out upon the water. It 
smote the river and sank, and their canoe 
reeled with the splashing and surging of a 
disturbed current. Tonty staggered and sat 
down gripping the sides of the boat, feeling his 
wound start afresh. Nature’s old sigh swept 
across the wind-harp of tree-tops. The river 
composed itself and again moved steadily, 
perhaps rocking the packet in some pebbly 
hollow, perhaps passing it on towards the 
Mississippi. And the priests’ voices concluded 
their monotone for the dead. 

“ Heaven give him sweet rest in this river 
of the Illinois!” uttered Tonty. But Boisrondet 
said nothing more. 

When the canoe touched the bank Boisron- 
det took his gun and hurried into the woods. 
He did not come back at nightfall or in the 
morning. The others at first respected his quest 
after comfort. Then they searched for him, 
discharging their guns, and calling. Yet one 
more day they waited for him, the weather's 
increasing bitterness threatening instant winter. 

When they finally broke camp the worthless 
boat had to be abandoned. Each man made 
up his little pack of necessaries. The little Re- 
nault lay in the Illinois. Either Boisrondet’s 
scalp hung before some savage wigwam, or he 
had hidden himself to die in the depths of the 
wilderness. They could only take their fate in 
their hands—as we must all do—and toil on 
towards the great lake. 


Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
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ON ELKHORN. 


pate -MAKING Elkhorn! ever-flowing 
WJ stream! 
Lovely forever, whether winter holds, 
Or spring awakes thee, or if summer’s gleam, 
With leaf and bloom and shadows warm in 
folds ; 
Or if upon thy sparkling waters float 
The myriad mimic fleets launched from the 
trees, 
The gold and russet tribute from each breeze 
Of autumn, charmed by thy melodious 
note. 
Always thy music, loud or soft, is dear ; 
Always with rapture thy sweet voice I hear. 


How heavenly fair the ever-changing scene 
With which is blent thy variable mood! 
Wide, level lands of many-tinted green 
With margins of young trees, new-leafed 
and wooed 
By softest sighs of amorous-breathing spring, 
Whose filmy veil of opalescent mist, 
Rose-tinted, white, and palest amethyst, 
Half hides the distant hills and seems to bring 
The earth and sky together in a dream, 
Through which, in silence, flows thy limpid 
stream. 


In silence here, but I will follow thee, 
For thou art changeful as the April skies 
That gloom and flash and weep amidst the 
chance 
Of cloud and sun—or like my lady’s eyes, 
Where mirth and sadness mingle in one 
glance. 
If here thy quiet flowing seems to be 
Thy pensive musing on some happier day, 
It doth foretell that the next turn shall see 
A glittering sweep of jostling waves at play, 
Whose intermingling laughter dies away 
In murmuring eddies — circling interludes— 
Which whirl, and sway, and join again the 
tide 
Of many-sounding harmonies, that meet 
In one and deepen where the strain intrudes 
Upon the silence of the woodland wide, 
Whose leafy friendliness thy notes repeat, 
Afar, amidst the dewy solitudes. 


Amidst the cool and dewy solitudes ! — 
Away, away! 
My song, impatient, will no longer stay 
For numbers fitly framed: the fine delay 
Of rounded tropes my eager verse eludes. 
Away, away! 


By field and grassy bank and shadowed hill, 
And dappled slope and cliff and woodland 
still : 
Speed, speed thy wave! 
Be thou or swift or slow — 
Dream thou, or rave 
And fret thy heaving breast where thou dost 
lave 
The mossy rocks which hedge thy winding 
way 
In thy haste hasting—stayed by thy delay, 
My spirit shall go whither thou 
dost go. 


Be fleet, be free! 
The fairest-fall’n inheritance is thine, — 
The wide-spread dewy lea, 
The endless, leafy archings of the trees, 
And weavings of the perfume-breathing vine, 
Stirred by caressing winds unceasingly,— 
And over these 
The passing pageant of the clouds, divine. 
Away, away! 
Leap through thy narrowing channel. Let 
the gray, 
High-jutting walls repeat the clamoring 
Of thy foam-figured waves. Lace with thy 
net 
Of quivering beams the vaulted rock, and let 
The wavering snare 
Keep captive thy song’s battling echoes 
there. 


Be wayward, fierce, fantastic! Crash and 
swing 
Along thy course, a living voice that swells 
Forth from the passion of the wilderness. 
Turn madness into desperate mirth, and fling 
In many a glittering jet, 
High on the sun-shot and vibrating air, 
The momentary blossoms of the spray. 
Still shall my spirit share 
The-unimaginable joy that dwells 
In thy tumultuous rest, the peaceful war 
Of Nature’s effortless control, the stress 
That makes repose, the storm-calm which 
compels 
In place the dewdrop and the mightiest star. 


How slowly flows thy crystal current here! 
And silent as the sky, which looks through thee 
Upon another sky as blue and clear 
And soundless — deep as its own self can be. 
And all the shimmering green which frames 
thee in 
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Is imaged in thy depths, each leaf and stem, 
And white gleams of the flashing sun on 
them ; 

The spider’s film that floats out long and thin, 
The flitting birds, the insects they pursue, 
Are semblanced all — each motion and each 

hue. 


’'T is early June by this—the clover’s red 
Usurps the green of meadows. In the shade, 
Where thick-leafed sugar-trees their branches 
spread, 
The clustering sheep a resting-place have 
made. 

A murmuring army hath besieged the sweet 
Down-hanging blooms upon the linden trees ; 
Far on the hill a soft-compelling breeze 

Makes long, slow ripples in the headed 

wheat. 

Here dwells the nameless happiness which 
brings 

The soul still nearer to all lovely things. 


Dear stream, when morning gilds thy 
lapping wave, 
How sweet it is to haunt the friendly scenes 
Where leaning elms their sweeping branches 
lave 
In waters cool, which their deep shadow 
screens ! 
There with some loved companion to re- 
treat 
Awhile from wounding cares, and from the 
pain 
Of killing disappointments, and the vain 
Pretense of shallow minds and empty hearts 
—how sweet : 
To soothe the soul with quietness, and, there, 
Wring from the earth new strength against 
despair ! 


Here in the glimme: of thy dappled brim 
How often do I see the angler stand, 
As silent as the trees which shelter him, 
Winding and casting with unwearied hand. 
The gentle melancholy of his face 
Changed by the light upon thy changing 
breast, 
He seems a part of Nature’s secret rest, 
Like some belated scion of that race 
In ancient fable famed — and all the scene 
Swims in soft light of mythic hue serene. 


Farewell! farewell! farewell! 
Gone is the summer-tide: the summer days 
Are gathered in the sheaf; the summer’s blaze 
Is now a smoldering glow. Slow murmurs 
call 
Across the changing vale; an answering knell 
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Creeps from theslumbering hills, where drowsy 
echges dwell. : 


There is a touch of scarlet on the field, 

Which speaks of dear days passed beyond 
recall, 

Like a bright ribbon on a conquered shield, 
And on the dark, deep-bosomed, forest wall 

Of August green one branch is shimmering, 
A banner flaunting from an alien hall; 

But thy delight knows no diminishing. 

Whatever may befall, 

If fields be gray and leaves be withering, 
Amidst the autumn’s flame thou dost prolong 
The deathless flow of thy unworded song. 


The vision sweeps on with the curving sweep 
Of thy commingling cadence, where thy shores 
Are paved with glistening pebbles, and thy 
deep, 
Dark-flashing blue breaks, rippling silver- 
bright 
Across the slanting bars that gleam with light 
Among the giant, white-armed sycamores — 
The grave historians of thy life, that die 
And leave thee youthful still. Their bronzéd 
leaves 
Slip with crisp rustlings through the branches 
dry, 
And drift away in silence. 


Dost thou fade 
In light and beauty, O immortal stream ! 
I see thy dazzling radiance where it cleaves 
The golden splendor of the hills, and turns 
To meet the westering sun, and cannot tell 
Thy wave, transfigured, from the glinting 
beam 
Which makes its brightness thine. 
The distance burns 
A crimson glory, where the heavens have 
made 
A matchless gateway for thy entering. 


What happy fate is thine! 
Therefrom the clouds shall bear thee back to 
cheer 
Thy native vales; thy brooding hills shall 
know 
The sweet distraction of thy murmuring 
Forever and forever. There thy flow, 
With song triumphant, evermore shall bring 
To tree and vine 
The whispering enchantment of the spring, 
And the departing year 
Shall linger long, and autumn-time shall seem 
Like days in May, and brooding winter here 
His sorrows shall forget—O stream divine, 
Thou art a dream—a dream ! 


Robert Burns Wilson. 





OUR SUMMER 
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*>URING the last thirty or forty 
years our summer migration has 
been increasing until its mag- 
nitude can be grasped only by 
a wide treatment of details 

> coupled with some exercise of 

theimagination. Figures on the subject are not 
easily accessible. The statistician does not deal 
with them. ‘To sift them from the records of 
railroads, steamboats, hotels, boarding-houses, 
cottages, and camps, would be an almost im- 
possible task. The summer boarder of twenty- 
five years ago no longer represents the mixed 
multitude of which he was the herald. All 
classes and conditions of men enter the streams 
of population which from the middle of May 
to the middle of October ebb and flow through 
the land. Every social grade, every occupa- 
tion, isrepresented. The richand the well-to-do 
middle classes appear most conspicuously, but 
he currents are swelled by small tradespeo- 
ple, by pensioners on limited legacies, who hive 
in the city during the winter, and swarm early 
in summer among thecountry orchards, where 
cheap living is to be had. Then come the 
work-people, who in one way and another 
manage to move with the rest. Your colored 
barber, when trade begins to slacken in the 
large town, informs you that he is thinking 
of taking a little vacation. The carpenter and 
joiner sends his wife and babies a hundred miles 
away to spend weeks or months on a farm 
that takes boarders. Factories frequently shut 
down for a week or more, and empty their 
armies into the open fields of retired country 
places. Household servants go in part with 
the families which they serve, but hundreds 
pack their trunks and bundles for the home- 
ward journey. Professional men, college stu- 
dents, teachers, seamstresses, and fresh-air fund 
beneficiaries pour forth to the mountains, the 
seaside, the lakes, where they spend their sum- 
mer outings in rest or in various forms of 
service, 

This migration is limited to no region of 
country. It sweeps over all portions of the land 
available for summering —in Maine, and north- 
ward beyond the great Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
along the seacoast far to the south, in the 
mountain ranges of the Carolinas, in the in- 
terior and the great West, among the Rockies 
and the Sierras, on the route to Alaska, along 
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the northern lakes, in the wildernesses of the 
States and the Canadas. In order to compre- 
hend, one must see what is taking place along 
all thoroughfares, over every mountain trail, in 
innumerable hotels and boarding-houses, each 
of which harbors from ten to a thousand or 
more of these fugitives from heat and toil. 

Those who limit their excursions to the prin- 
cipal routes and resorts have little conception 
of the manner in which these people push into 
out-of-the-way places. It has been my practice 
for years to take long tours by private convey- 
ance through various parts of New England, 
sometimes driving the entire distance from 
Long Island Sound to northern Vermont, 
coursing through the seclusions of our moun- 
tain ranges, stopping at out-of-the-way taverns, 
loitering by trout brooks, dreaming through old 
villages, sleepy and quaint, in the late spring, in 
midsummer, or in the yellow autumn. While 
on these journeys I have been surprised tolearn 
into what regions visitors penetrate. Wherever 
one stops in front of a neat farmhouse com- 
manding a view and overshadowed by maples, 
he will hear, while taking the draught of water 
which he has begged, the oft-repeated an- 
nouncement, “ We take summer bearders.” 
By the unfrequented road the house with its 
piazza, and the red chairs set out, and the ham- 
mock swung aloft, advertise the same fact al- 
most as unmistakably as did the old swinging 
sign, with its fierce lion glaring down on our 
childhood, show that the village tavern held its 
doors open to travelers. 

Less inviting places have their guests. While 
making a long detour through a lake-dotted 
region in western Vermont I was drawn to a 
low, rambling house of cheap construction, 
without other inviting feature than a veranda 
of the simplest kind across its front, though 
near by slept a lake in tempting beauty. Here 
were to be had only mean accommodations 
and coarse fare. The people were kindly, but 
of uninviting appearance. They kept summer 
boarders. During a portion of the hot season 
all available space had been packed with fac- 
tory hands. Released for a time by a shut-down, 
they had rushed hither for rest, under what 
would have seemed to most of us hard condi- 
tions. I doubt not they had a good time, 
lounging by the water, breathing the fresh air, 
flirting and courting, and at last going back to 
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their work refreshed ; some of them to honey- 
moons that might never have shone but for the 
boat ride on the lake, the stroll along the beach, 
or the sunset seen from the rocky ledge, and 
the robin’s twilight note flung from the opposite 
shore. 

Any numerical estimate of this migration for 
the whole country would have to be taken with 
allowance. We may aid our impressions by 
calling to mind the vast extent of our trans- 
portation systems, and by reflecting on the pro- 
portion of our public travel which is made up 
of those who, in the warm season, move for 
pleasure rather than for business. The accommo- 
dations of our railroad, steamboat, and stage 
lines are crowded in early summer with those 
who are leaving their homes, and in autumn 
with those who return. Thousands of these 
would not journey but for our habit of summer- 
ing inthe country. The excursion business of 
these lines assumes enormous proportions. It 
covers all movements for outing, from the 
mammoth crowds which respond to advertise- 
ments for a single day’s run to some point of 
interest, to the thousands of tourists who buy 
round-trip tickets to seaside resorts, mountains, 
western parks, or whatever regionsattract their 
fancy. I have before me a volume of some 
240 pages, large octavo, devoted by a single 
railroad corporation to its thousand or twelve 
hundred excursion routes. A single railroad 
system of limited area reports, in kindly re- 
sponse to my inquiries, an estimate of 500,000 
tickets taken up from summer migrants, by far 
the larger portion being long-distance tickets. 
As each person must show a going and a re- 
turn ticket this number would represent 250,- 
ooo passengers. Another road reports about 
the same number, and another makes a show- 
ing of about 2,000,000 tickets to summer 
resorts, only a small proportion of which rep- 
resent local traffic not connected with summer 
travel. This last system annually honors about 
300,000 tickets of othercorporations. If roads 
covering comparatively small territories are 
able to report such figures, what millions must 
pass Over a system like that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, covering the great seaside re- 
sorts of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, 
while it stretches out to our inland waters as 
far as Lake Michigan. 

We may obtain further help by a glance 
at the extent of that hotel industry which 
caters mainly to the wants of summer visitors. 
The capacity of the summer hotels is an indi- 
cation of the demand for accommodations. 
Throughout the months of July and August 
many of them are full to overflowing, but we 
may be content to take as a fair basis two- 
thirds of the advertised capacity. Perhaps in 
most instances one-third of this number arrive 
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each day, and an equal proportion departs. The 
number of individual visitors in a season of 
sixty days would thus be one-third of two-thirds 
the capacity into sixty. This would give, for a 
hotel capable of accommodating 300 guests, 
4000 visitors ina goodseason. On this basis we 
may roughly estimate the visitors to the hotels 
of any region of which the hotel capacity is 
known. Passing by such places as Asbury 
Park, Atlantic City, Newport, and Saratoga, 
and reaching out after more rural regions, we 
find in the Adirondacks hotel accommodations 
for 8000 people, in Bar Harbor for about 4000, 
in the Catskill Mountains for over 5000, on 
Lake George for 4000, at Old Orchard 3000, 
among the Rangely Lakes 1500, in the White 
Mountains over 8000, in Bethlehem alone, of 
theWhite Mountain region, over 3000 — figures 
which show what proportions the hotel interest 
is assuming in answer to the demands of our 
summer migration. These few regions offer 
accommodations for Over 33,000 visitors, and 
by our method of estimation would welcome in 
the course of a sixty-days’ season in the neigh- 
borhood of 440,000 guests. To those who are 
entertained at hotels must be added, insomein- 
stances, an equally largenumber of persons who 
go directly into camps, cottages, or boarding- 
houses. Cottage life and camp life are becom- 
ing more and more popular. In late years these 
methods of summering are gaining, as com- 
pared with that of the hotel and boarding- 
house. Cottages and camps are erected in all 
of the more frequented regions, some with an 
endeavor to imitate primitive simplicity, and 
some on a magnificent scale. One who twenty, 
or even ten, years ago was familiar with our 
inland waters or our coast lines is surprised, on 
resuming some route of former days, to note the 
change which hastaken place. Elegant or cozy 
cottages greet him at turning-points of the ride 
or sail, while displays of bunting, and waving 
handkerchiefs, and shouts draw attention to the 
fisherman’s or hunter’s lodge. 

The magnitude of such a movement as this 
justifies the assumption that the social in- 
fluences exerted by it are worthy of serious 
consideration. They may be none the less 
powerful,and may become more ineradicable, 
because they work quietly and attract little 
notice. 

The prevailing motive for thischange of pop- 
ulation from town to country is sanitary, and 
the aggregate result in this direction is of un- 
speakable value, though the least calculable. 
Laying aside the consideration of comfort as 
affected by health, and passing over the moral 
conditions dependent on physical soundness 
or unsoundness, the economic value of the san- 
itation which comes from a yearly bath of the 
body in fresh air, supplemented by a changed 
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diet, and by the immersion of the mind in new 
currents of thought suggested by new surround- 
ings, can hardly be exaggerated. To do more 
and better work, to be more capable of plan- 
ning and executing,toinvent andto utilize inven- 
tion, to prolong a working life or the working 
period of many lives, are aims fundamental to 
national production and to the success of our 
people in the world competitions into which 
we are rapidly being drawn. Business men 
subjected to a heavy mental strain secure, by 
means of the summer vacation, not only added 
vigor for enterprises but a prolongation of the 
active period of life. A like result may be an- 
ticipated for all employees, and especially for 
in-door workers. If it is true that lessening to 
a reasonable extent the number of hours which 
constitute a laboring day does not diminish the 
yearly product of a mill, it may be presumed 
that a limited annual period of release from the 
routine of manual labor, and the devotion of the 
time to out-of-door pleasures, involve no loss 
and probably bring gain. We have yet to learn 
how much the wealth of the country depends 
on the health of its producers. The rise of a 
single degree of average annual temperature 
over a continent might tell heavily on our total 
rainfall, though to the senses of the people the 
thermometric rise might not be noticeable. A 
like difference in the health of our laboring 
population must materially affect the aggregate 
production of the country. From a purely eco- 
nomical point of view, therefore, the migration 
of our people pays in the increased intellectual 
and material product of the land. 

The amount of money distributed from the 
great centers over the rural districts by our mi- 
gration forms an important element in our esti- 
mate of its value to the nation. Whatever tends 
to the distribution, as opposed to the concen- 
tration, of wealth must be accounted a health- 
ful influence. What does it cost to move an 
army of a hundred thousand men a hundred 
miles? The people who come from the large 
towns constitute an army, of which the transpor- 
tation and forage are paid in cash. The men, 
women, and children thus annually transported, 
all of them with some baggage, and some with 
piles of baggage, are numbered by the hundred 
thousand. The money which changes hands 
in the process runs into the millions, distributed 
among railroads, steamboat lines, stage lines, 
hotels, and other places of entertainment, as 
well as among guides, voyageurs, and helpers 
innumerable. For actual figures I am indebted 
to the courtesy of railroad officials who have 
made such rough estimates as they were able 
concerning their departments. Three systems 
report the probable value to them of summer 
travel as respectively $700,000, $550,000, and 
$500,000. In other instances, such as that 
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of the Pennsylvania Railroad system, the sum 
would doubtless exceed a million, and perhaps 
reach millions. The total for the country can 
not be estimated, and can hardly be exaggera- 
ted. Any interference with this source of in- 
come becomes a serious matter. A not large 
but prosperous corporation, owning one of our 
main steamboat lines on an inland lake, was 
compelled to reduce its dividends by the oc- 
currence, in summer time, of the smallpox in 
one of the chief cities towards which travel 
by that route was directed. Other lines térmi- 
nating in the same city must have experienced 
a similar diminution of profits. When we take 
into account the magnitude of our system of 
transportation, extending in all directions over 
the land, and by all water-ways interior and 
coastwise, and when we consider that, in so far 
as the summer migration is for its own sake 
and not for business, it spends money which 
would not otherwise get into the hands of those 
who operate these lines, we realize what an ef- 
fectual agency of money distribution we have 
here. Every employee on every route, from the 
hackman to the section hand of the railway, or 
the deck-hand of the steamer, or driver of the 
stage-coach, shares in the benefit of our pas- 
sion for summering in the country. For the 
accommodation of the moving population rail- 
road trains that have been discontinued through 
the cold season are set in motion, steamers that 
have been put into winter-quarters are set afloat, 
and freshly painted stage-coaches are brought 
out. These enlarged facilities of intercommuni- 
cation involve the employment of more labor, 
not only in the direct work of transportation, 
but in the branches of manufacture subsidiary 
to transportation. Our migration thus becomes 
the occasion of increased production, as well 
as of scattering hoarded money. Some lines 
are built and maintained with well-nigh exclu- 
sive reference to summer travel. 

The pecuniary significance of the migration 
only begins with the cost of transportation. 
Every person who thus temporarily changes his 
abode carries money for his support during ‘his 
stay in the country, and gradually gives it over 
to the inhabitants. Bills for board or for camp 
forage, pay for numerous services, constant 
outgo in the thousand and one ways incident 
to summer travel or résidence, swell the total 
expenditure to an aggregate far exceeding the 
millions which go to transportation lines. Some 
of all this finds its way back to the city, but a 
large part is scattered by increasingly minute 
distribution over wide regions of rural territory, 
to the wealth or sustenance of which it becomes 
an important contribution. How much is thus 
annually yielded to the State of Maine ? How 
much goes into New Hampshire ? How much 
is scattered along the shores of our northern 
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lakes, and in the far West ? Figures now inac- 
cessible may sometime be gathered which will 
open the eyes of dwellers in these and many 
other regions to the total brought to them 
every year by the stream which sets from the 
cities and large towns towards the seashore, 
mountains, country villages, farms, and wilder- 
nesses.! 

What this outlay means for thousands of re- 
cipients scattered through our land needs only 
to be suggested. Without it whole villages 
now rendered flourishing would have remained 
stationary or have fallen into decay. Local 
tradesmen secure an increased volume of ex- 
change during the summer months. Many a 
farmer who opens his house to strangers gath- 
ers from this source the principal return of the 
year, and the same is true of numerous villagers 
who let rooms or furnish board. Our summer 
migration means to many an obscure home 
the return to it in autumn of one or more mem- 
bers who have been out to service in the ho- 
tel or boarding-house, bringing a large share 
of all the money which such a poor family will 
handle ina twelvemonth. It furnishes a home 
market for products such as milk, butter, poul- 
try, eggs, lamb, veal, and other supplies from 
the farm or garden, not forgetting hay, grain, 
and fruits. As these are in demand at first 
hand, better prices are realized than when they 
go to distant markets through middlemen and 
at cost of transportation. A region occurs to 
me in which the call for early poultry caused 
by a few city families produces a scarcity, and 
in the same region we have an amusing result 
of the advent of summer visitors, in that sweet- 
breads are worth in summer double the price 
paid for them in winter, at which time the local 
inhabitants are content to eat them. 

We need not enumerate the occupations 
benefited by a migration which calls into its 
service well-nigh every trade and handicraft. 
The rural market for labor is perceptibly 
strengthened by this cause, and the variety 
of employments is increased. Preparations 
must be made for guests. Hotels must be 
built, with their appendages of barns and small 
cottages. Farmhouses must be enlarged and 
fitted with conveniences. To this is to beadded 
the building of country-seats on a grand scale, 
the erection of modest cottages, the putting up 
of permanent camps, the building of boats, the 
manufacture of sportsmen’s outfits. Occupa- 
tion is thus furnished to laborers, many of whom, 
but for these industries, would be compelled 
to seek employment in the larger towns and 
cities. Household servants are secured with 
increased difficulty throughout those regions 

1 The amount of money paid in the season of 1890 


to the hotels and boarding-houses of New Hampshire 
alone is placed at $5,000,000. 


towards which the tide of travel sets. Farm 
help is interfered with and commands a higher 
price. The laying out of estates frequently in- 
volves the purchase of hundreds of acres and 
the employment of hundreds of hands during 
a term of years in the erection of houses and 
barns, as well as in grading, draining, road- 
making, gardening, and all the work of a great 
establishment. After this initial labor is per- 
formed the maintenance of such an estate 
furnishes permanent occupation for a large 
company. The effect of this is felt over the 
surrounding country in the greater difficulty 
of securing laborers, especially in the busier 
seasons of the year. Where operations are less 
conspicuously centered on a singlecountry-seat 
they may be equally influential, because of the 
employment of a corresponding amount of 
labor at numerous scattered points. A not in- 
considerable influence is in these ways exerted 
on the wage question. Any support given to 
labor in the country tends to equalize wages 
and to prevent the concentration of work- 
people in the great centers of population. 

The amount of taxable property in the coun- 
try towns is largely increased by these activi- 
ties, and in many cases the price of land is 
measurably enhanced. Confining ourselves to 
strictly rural regions, the now famous town of 
Lenox, Massachusetts, ranked, fifty years ago, 
with other agricultural towns of New England. 
The number of visitors at any one time stay- 
ing there has gradually risen since then to 
2500 or 3000. A large proportion of these are 
dwellers in cottages. Whole farms have been 
bought for country-seats. A recent sale of 100 
acres is quoted at $1000 per acre. This may 
be regarded as the price of farm land which in- 
cludes a building site commanding good views. 
In the village there is no fixed valuation of 
land. Recently a corner lot three by four rods 
in size sold for $15,000. In Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire, about the same number of visi- 
tors have brought up the price of village lots 
to $1000 per acre. Even outside the village, 
farm lands are quoted at $120 per acre. These 
values are three times as great as those which 
prevailed before the influx of summer visitors. 
Those who knew the Adirondacks in their 
primitive wildness can hardly realize that on 
Mirror Lake, close by Lake Placid, land which 
twelve or fourteen years ago could have been 
obtained for $50 per acre now commands 
$1000 per acre, while eligible sites on Lake 
Placid itself are worth from $100 to $500 per 
acre. Industries new to those regions, such as 
truck-gardening, milk-farming, and so on, have 
sprung up, and laborers’ cottages occupy clear- 
ings by the roadsides. 

Similar results may be noted at Mt. Desert, 
with its 25,000 annual summer visitors, and its 
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sales of large tracts of land at a high average 
per acre. Such facts as these might concern us 
little did they mean nothing more than that 
considerable sums of money are thrown into 
the hands of a few original owners of building 
sites; but they mean much more than this. The 
value of surrounding lands is affected, and 
there is a general transition from a relatively 
sluggish life, or even from lifelessness, with ex- 
ceedingly low values, into a stirring life with 
increase of numerous industries and a general 
betterment of material conditions. Processes 
less rapid but hardly less important are going 
forward on a broad scale in many States. 
Wherever minute ramifications of the great 
tide of migration penetrate, industries are pro- 
portionately revived and values increased. A 
modest influence of the same kind is exerted 
wherever sons who have gone from among their 
native hills to engage in commercial enterprises 
finally realize a life-long dream in returning to 
the ancestral home, putting decayed buildings 
in order, and spending the summer amid the 
scenes of their childhood. Every old homestead 
thus appropriated is taken out of the market, and 
by so much, as well as by its improvement, en- 
hances the desirability of surrounding lands. 

We reach here the of late so widely and 
profitably discussed problem of deserted farms. 
That these are numerous in the older States is 
well known, though the impression that they 
are more frequent in this country than in others 
is erroneous. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the causes 
of this phenomenon. Two correctives present 
themselves, each of which must operate slowly, 
but each of which is prophesied by present ten- 
dencies. The first, though not perhaps the ear- 
liest, of these is the reflux wave of population 
before long to set from the western portion of 
our country as the wild lands are occupied. The 
agricultural migrations of our times are subject 
to the law which has ruled barbaric migrations. 
Such movements exhaust themselves for want 
of new fields. When the barrier of the ocean 
or the desert is reached the advancing tide of 
population rolls back on itself, and lands lately 
deserted are reoccupied. The refluent wave 
from the far West is already sending out warn- 
ing of its coming. The fearful scramble for the 
opening Indian reservations shows how scarce 
are desirable agricultural lands. Another gen- 
eration will see the wave flowing back and tak- 
ing up sites which the present generation has 
torsaken, Against such a time it may be hoped 
that the new agriculture, now so rapidly sup- 
planting old methods, will have become suffi- 
ciently established in practice to enable farmers 
to restore these valuable but much abused 
lands without too heavy an outlay of capital. 

The second, and possibly more speedily op- 
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erative, cause of resuscitation is to be found in 
the tide of population from the cities. This 
comes at present in the form of summer mi- 
gration ; but that is only a premonitory symp- 
tom. A change is already observable in the 
habits of those who annually seek the country. 
The period of their stay is gradually lengthen- 
ing. Boarders come early and remain till late 
in autumn. Owners of country homes leave the 
city sooner each year and linger as long as pos- 
sible. There is an increasing disposition to 
spend the autumnal months in the seclusion 
and amid the splendors of the country. Peo- 
ple are beginning to talk of Christmas as the 
proper time to return to the city. Many houses 
are kept open all winter with a view to possible 
occupancy when sleighing and other winter 
pleasures are at their height. Country life is 
asserting its charms as compared with life in the 
city. The time seems to be approaching when 
an increased number of people will regard them- 
selves as permanently domiciled in the country, 
and as visitors to the town only for the season 
of social gaiety which will intervene between 
Christmas and Lent. The importance of this in- 
clination towards domicile can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

For the present, however, deserted farms 
must look to a short visitation in the most in- 
viting portion of the year. Since the advertise- 
ment and discussion of them, inquiries in regard 
to them have been numerous. The Hon. N. J. 
Batchelder, Commissioner of Immigration for 
New Hampshire, reports that in his State about 
350 farms have recently been sold to people 
who have bought them for summer homes. 
Where hill farms commanding fine views can 
be bought for a few hundreds or a thousand 
dollars, many a family of moderate means might 
secure such a resort. Clergymen, teachers, men 
of various professions, as well as prosperous me- 
chanics and moderate tradespeople, can find de- 
sirable sites, the buildings of which may be put 
in attractive condition with moderate outlay. 

By such steps as are here pointed out our 
summer migration gives every year increas- 
ing promise of solving one of the grave social 
problems of the age. The decadence of the 
rural districts, the flow of population towards 
the great centers, and the consequent decline 
of ruralindustries and values, are disastrous fea- 
tures of our latest civilization. Were the process 
to go forward as rapidly in the future as it has 
done in the last three or four decades; some 
of our country districts must soon present a 
pitiable exhibit. Schools must degenerate for 
want of support, church privileges must be 
retrenched, rusticity must progress towards 
barbarism. Arrest of the drift of population 
towards the commercial centers is the cure for 
this evil. Whatever gives remunerative occu- 
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pation tocraftsmen and other laborers becomes 
the first means to such an arrest. So long as 
wage-workers can find well-paid labor near 
home, the temptation to seek the city is less- 
ened, while the retention of the laborers in their 
native places prevents an over-supply in the 
city and helps to maintain prices there. We 
have seen how the summer migration affects 
this. It further tends to restore to the country 
as permanent elements some portion of what 
is at first only a transient class. The attrac- 
tions of country life will hold children to places 
purchased by their parents as temporary homes, 
and in general the stimulus given to life on the 
farms will lessen the present prevailing dispo- 
sition of farmers’ sons to forsake the scenes of 
their childhood and to try fortune abroad. 

A few other results of the migratory move- 
ment are worthy of notice. As a direct conse- 
quence of it road-making has begun to attract 
increased attention. Riding-and driving are 
chiefamusements of summer visitors, and, other 
things being equal, the region that offers the 
finest roads will draw visitors. Rural enter- 
prise of this kind is to be desired because of 
many points of economy involved in it. The 
irrational waste of our present system of road- 
making does not confine itself to the road-bed 
alone. With it is to be counted the wear and 
tear of vehicles and beasts of burden, as well 
as the consumption of unnecessary time, which 
in a country where labor is dear becomes in 
the aggregate an enormous item. The effect of 
roads upon land values appears when we con- 
sider that a region which can be reached only by 
ways nearlyimpassable easily becomes deserted. 

The culture of fish, especially in our inland 
waters, is already matter for legislation, and has 
assumed importance as a source of food supply 
to our increasing millions. Few who are not 
acquainted with the operations of our rural 
sections are aware what a factor the summer 
visitor becomes in this branch of industry. In 
my drives last summer I heard complaint from 
the hotel interest over the discouragement aris- 
ing from recent legislation in one State limiting 
the trouting season to the spring and earlier sum- 
mer months, so that inducements to anglers 
are taken away just at the time when they are 
wishing to leave the city. The income from 
sportsmen is not inconsiderable. As soon as 
they are open the northern streams draw eager 
fishermen from foreign parts. The increase of 
such patronage, and the revenue derived from 
it, necessitate the stocking of streams, and jus- 
tify private protection of the haunts of fish 


1See article in CENTURY MAGAZINE, February, 
1889, by Albert Fleming, “ Revival of Hand Spinning 
and Weaving in Westmoreland,” a most interesting 
paper, showing that such household crafts can be made 
pecuniarily profitable. 
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with a view to the sale of privileges. The sums 
of money that a party of fishermen will, in the 
course of two or three days, pay to farmers for 
permission to catch, or to try to catch, trout in 
protected streams, cause no small amount of 
banter among members of the party, and bring 
many abroad smile to the faces of the recipients 
of such revenues, who buta moment before were 
“making the air blue” with maledictions on 
poachers who, regardless of placards against 
“ shooting, trapping, and fishing,” quietly slip 
bait or fly under the green banks of a brook. 
Pisciculture, thus stimulated by the summer 
migrant, is extending over our national domain. 

A prospective ratherthan at present realized 
result of the summer migration is the encour- 
agement of domestic handicrafts. The revival 
of such crafts in the rural districts of England 
has been attempted with remarkable success.! 
Work in this direction might well be under- 
taken for the reinvigoration of our rural life. 
The drift of young men and women towards 
the mills of manufacturing centers not only 
depopulates the regions from which they come 
but robs the home of its chief attraction to 
those who stay behind, and deprives the wan- 
derers of needed healthful influences. How 
to save the home life of those who earn bread 
is a weighty problem. The mills must princi- 


pally furnish the world’s markets, but fondness 


for the products of handcraft lingers among 
refined buyers. Machine-made articles may 
be woven with greater evenness, or turned with 
more perfect trueness, but they lack the human 
flavor which comes with the toil of deft hands, 
and they leave no room for the display of in- 
dividual taste. That thousands upon thousands 
of precisely the same make are thrown on the 
world detracts from the sense of rareness. Ar- 
ticles of domestic make are more durable. ‘The 
old-time all-wool flannel cloths that linger in 
many an ancient family are precious; and 
what a feeling of firmness and coolness is given 
toasummer bed by the ancient linen of the hand 
loom! Rag carpets of pretty dyes and rugs of 
quaint patterns yield pleasantly to the pressure 
of our feet. Such industries might multiply and 
become more varied as well as more artistic 
wherever they were encouraged, and the prod- 
ucts would carry with them thoughts of homes 
among the hills or in the backwoods. Fabrics 
of peculiarly delicate texture might be spun 
and woven from the fleeces of fine-wooled 
sheep, and would have special value for the 
assurance which domestic manufacture usually 
gives of honest material and work.? The sum- 


2 Mr. Fleming in the article cited above adduces 
as samples of fine hand-work Indian muslin with 100 
threads of warp and 110 of weft to the inch and Egyp- 
tian linen with 270 doud/e threads in warp and 110 in 
weft to a single inch. 
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mer migration brings a market to the doors of 
country homes, the life of which, thus encour- 
aged, would be preserved in its sanctity. The 
ready wit of our American women, once di- 
rected into these channels, would secure a 
speedy harvest of skill and good taste. The 
pecuniary and moral results of such industry 
might easily exceed sanguine expectations. 

‘The decadence of country towns is forcing 
rural churches into ever narrower straits. Loss 
of population and decline of farm values ren- 
der it more and more difficult to pay parish ex- 
penses; ministerial supply becomes irregular 
and of a lower order ; church life declines. The 
summer migrant is not always helpful. He 
often imagines that a vacation is as needful 
from religious as from secular activity. Never- 
theless, the major part of visitors observe Sun- 
day, and many attend church. Frequently the 
city family becomes a valuable accession to the 
forces of the rural church, returning each year 
to greet and encourage the residents. Interest 
thus indulged feeds on activity and develops 
into attachment. Families which locate per- 
manent summer homes become dependent on 
neighboring pastors and churches for spiritual 
privileges, and when people who have lived in 
luxury, and maintain what seems to a simpler 
habit an extravagant style, prove by their de- 
votion to religion and humanity that they stand 
near to the whole Christian brotherhood, they 
easily meet with affectionate recognition from 
those of plainer ways, and the relation becomes 
of mutual benefit. 

I do not know that an effect of summer mi- 
gration on: the country school is often observ- 
able. Exceptional instances exist, and cases 
may be numerous. The increasing disposition 
of families to prolong their stay in the country 
beyond the limits of the city-school vacation 
suggests that the time may not be far distant 
when those who control the village schools will 
adjust the terms and the studies so as to enable 
children from the city to continue work during 
a portion of their stay. The similarity of courses 
in all graded schools favors this transfer, and by 
painstaking a fair adjustment might be reached. 
This would take away from many city families 
a chief objection to prolonging their sojourn, 
and would result in a positive benefit to the in- 
habitants. Lacking some such arrangement, 
the migratory habit must soon lead to the estab- 
lishment of private schools in some districts 
to accommodate temporary residents. 

A noteworthy instance of aid to rural af- 
fairs has been furnished in Ashfield, Massa- 
chusetts, under the wise leadership of such 
men as Mr. George William Curtis, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, and Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, who have taken a practical -interest in 
the problem of the country town. I do not 
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know how far their counsels may have pre- 
vailed to secure the fine roads which help to 
render that region attractive, but their sense 
of the beautiful, their love of time-honored 
ways, and their quick sympathy with all coun- 
try affairs, are doing much to make the place 
worthy of the increasing flow of visitors along 
the maple-embowered streets, and to awaken 
in the minds of the inhabitants appreciation of 
and loyalty to their heritage. As a special 
point around which to rally effort these men 
have laid hold of the village academy. ~- An 
annual festival given in its favor brings dis- 
tinguished speakers from abroad; the large 
public hall is crowded with visitors, neighbor- 
ing farmers, and excursionists from distant 
towns. It is the great day of the year. The 
perpetuation of this academy, when many have 
become extinct, is a pleasing commentary on 
the effectiveness with which various enterprises 
might be supplemented and directed by sum- 
mer residents. At the dinner, a few years since, 
the gift of a park by a visitor was announced, 
and at the same time it was made known that 
the decline of population, to which, in common 
with so many others, this farming community 
had been subject, had been arrested and a 
small gain secured. 

The church and school suggest the moral 
bearings of our summer migration. These are 
not all in right directions. The sight of num- 
bers of apparent idlers or pleasure-seekers is 
not inspiring to those who are tied to toil, and 
we may well believe that discontent with the 
country, and a restless desire to taste the im- 
agined ease of city, life have been aroused by 
the sight, and have lured many a young man 
or woman from what seemed the dull routine 
of home life to try fortune amid competitions 
of which no conception had been formed, and 
under a strain of exertion, not to say of temp- 
tation, greater than could be borne. Of these, 
while one wins the goal of desire many must 
lead a disappointing career, which will make 
the hillsides and the home seem a paradise un- 
attainable. Especially must we deprecate the 
influence exerted on the youthful imagination 
by those displays of wealth which the larger 
summer resorts present, and which are not in- 
frequent in retired districts reached by visitors. 
When our young women are taught to make 
a landau or a four-in-hand with flunkeys their 
ideal of destiny, and when young men imagine 
that the chief object of going into trade is to 
drive a dog-cart or to own a yacht, the process 
of demoralization is begun. Whatever removes 
from our people the conviction that life must 
be earnest if it will be worth living, that there 
is no easy road to success, and that it is better 
for a man to work out a noble character along 
a toilsome way than to live in the pursuit of 
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pleasure, is a disaster. We have to regret the 
introduction of the hedonistic philosophy any- 
where, and the tendency of pleasure-seeking 
crowds is in this direction. The presence in a 
country district of a few careless, wealthy fami- 
lies who give their time to equipage, yachting, 
fox-hunting, four-in-hand driving, Sunday din- 
ner-parties, and all sorts of in-door and out-of- 
door sports, introduces ideas of life out of 
harmony with the best development of man- 
hood and womanhood. ‘The contagion of dis- 
play invades to some extent all classes, and in 
a more positive degree those thrifty homes 
where increasing means facilitate indulgence ; 
and one sees rapidly spreading among the local 
inhabitants a standard of living that involves 
many who are unable to maintain it. Extrava- 
gance, with its evils, creeps through a society 
heretofore content with a rational simplicity. 
Greed of gain comes with fondness for display. 
Those who have hitherto been content with 
moderate profits begin to demand unreason- 
able prices, perhaps descend to trickery or 
downright dishonesty. A result only less un- 
pleasant is realized when, for the hire which 
wealth gives, and in consideration of lighter 
toil, young men in whose veins runs some of 
the best blood of the old country town lay aside 
honored rural callings to don the coachman’s 
or the footman’s hat, coat, and boots. 

On the other hand, we must not overlook the 
fact that relatively few of our summer migrants 
are veryrich orare mere pleasure-seekers. Many 
of them belong to the learned class ; many are 
teachers in colleges and schools ; some are pro- 
fessional or amateur artists ; some are collectors 
of natural objects. Such people bring culture 
into the rural districts, along with quiet ideas of 
life. Contact of these visitors with one another 
is valuable, and an influence towards appre- 
ciation of beauty and goodness is exerted over 
those wholive permanently inthe region. These 
influences go into many families and help to 
elevate and purify home life. On the whole, a 
great deal is being done in this way. Personal 
fellowship is the most natural, effective, and 
economical method of operation of intellec- 
tual, esthetic, and moral forces. Ina broad way 
we may say that what is being accomplished 
is that most desirable thing—the mingling of 
city life with rural life for mutual action and 
reaction. The division of our population into a 
rustic and an urban class, with little in common, 
must involve the repetition on our soil of an 
Old World misfortune. The transfusion of the 
two is an end on many accounts desirable. 
City life is our dangerous life. Its excessive de- 
velopment and its isolation from rural life have 
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ever been a source of peril. Politically speak- 
ing, there is safety in having many points of 
attachment between city and country. The 
personal and local affections formed become 
a safeguard. Already we find no small diver- 
sity of interest springing up between commerce 
as represented by the city and agriculture as 
represented by the country. The more freely 
our manufacturers and merchants mingle with 
those who cultivate the soil, the better will be 
the understanding between them. Some of the 
greatest questions of our present political econ- 
omy must be settled on our farms. Students 
might well make it an object to study them 
there. 

The cultivation of rural tastes is a source of 
mental and spiritual health. The hills, the fields, 
the woods, the brooks, the open sky, are the 
natural heritage and instructors of men. In 
them meditative, as contrasted with active, life, 
now disproportionately stimulated, must always 
find a large share of its inspiration. Whether 
we speak of literature, science, art, or religion, 
we may fairly raise the question whether we do 
not lack, in all of them, that spirit of personal 
communion with being and the Being of beings 
which flourishes best under the direct power 
of rural nature. To what extent have origi- 
nators and molders in all these departments 
caught their fundamental spirit and direction 
from life in the country ? 

In these days in which we are recognizing 
that during the last forty or more years the 
drift of business life and even of American leg- 
islation has set towards the undermining of 
home, we may thankfully receive the promise 
which our summer migration gives of an en- 
larged and improved country home life. It is 
a good thing to see the owners of country-seats 
watching for the first breaking away of winter 
and the return of the warm days of spring, 
with longings for the fields, and with thoughts 
of the many preparations to be made for the 
coming season. These people have learned 
that the first bird-songs are sweet, that open- 
ing buds have a charm, that it is cheering 
to watch the up-starting grass, and that the 
numerous expectancies of the country at this 
time of the year possess a peculiar fascination. 
They are drawn ever earlier away from the 
bustle of the town to the quiet of the country 
house. Rural life makes a larger share of their 
span of life; the flavor of the home amid the 
fields, different from that amid the crowds, is 
cultivated and loved. Ona large scale this is 
going forward, and no one whois touched with 
sentiment or with concern for a healthy national 
spirit can fail to rejoice over the process. 


Edward Hungerford. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD N’'T WAIT FOR THE STEAMER. 
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 }. E late summer months of 1848 were 
marked by exciting rumors of the discov- 
ery of gold in California. The first reports, 
coming as they did through Mormon chan- 
nels, were received with suspicion. There was 
a general concurrence of opinion that the story 
had been set afloat for the purpose of Mormon 
proselytism — in the hope that out of the army 
of westward-bound pilgrims which such ru- 
mors would put in motion a legion of new re- 
cruits to the Mormon faith might be induced 
to halt by the way and cast in their temporal 
and spiritual fortunes with these “latter-day 
saints” ip the infant colony by the margin of 
the Great Salt Lake. But in September, this 
suspicion in the public mind was effectually 
dispelled by the receipt in Washington of 
official despatches from Thomas O. Larkin, — 
who, under Mexican dominion, had been Amer- 
ican consul at Monterey, and who was still 
acting as the confidential agent of the govern- 
ment,— Mr. Larkin’s despatches confirming 
the reports of the discovery of gold. 

In the New England States the “ gold fe- 
ver” soon became epidemic. Among the young 
men there was a burning desire to set out for 


1 The Board of Directors who were to have the 
practical management of the affairs of the company 
were Enoch Jacobs, of Chicopee, Mass. ; William A. 
Egery, of Boston; James L. Bates, of Weymouth, 
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California, inspired perhaps as much by an 
intense yearning for adventure as by dreams 
of wealth. To New Englanders, remote from 
the new El Dorado and to a large extent a 
maritime people, an ocean voyage presented 
itself as the most practicable route. 
Naturally enough, the formation of coép- 
erative associations suggested itself as the 
most practicable method of proceeding. The 
first move in this direction was made by Mr. 
Timothy Rix, a Boston merchant. Although 
then past middle life, Mr. Rix was full of 
energy and ambition, and under his leadership 
was organized “The Boston and California 
Mining and Trading Joint Stock Company,” 
the fortunes of which this narrative is tochron- 
icle. A prospectus was issued, and applications 
for membership were invited. The shares were 
placed at three hundred dollars each, and the 
whole number of members was limited to one 
hundred and fifty. The first public notice call- 
ing attention to the organization brought hun- 
dreds of applications for membership. The 
roll was soon filled, and from the overflow 
new organizations were started, and in due 
course followed the example of the parent com- 
pany. Captain Henry Smith, who had sailed 
for many years as commander of the vessels 
of Frederick Tudor, the old Boston merchant 
who originated the ice trade with the West 
Indies and southern ports, was chosen to act 
in the double capacity of president of the com- 
pany and commander of a ship, Mr. Rix tak- 
ing the vice-presidency and the writer being 
chosen as secretary.! ‘The company was com- 
posed of men representing every calling in 
mechanical and professional life. There were 


Mass.; John E. Dix, of Boston; Abiel Carter, of 
Concord, N. H.; Edward P. Abbe, of Boston; Lu- 
cius Flagg, of Boston; I. C. Whipple, of Concord, 
N. H. 
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graduates of New England universities, and 
young men whose future was yet undefined 
by any calling or profession. Of the whole 
number of the 150 members who composed 
the expedition, 120 had not passed their thir- 
tieth year, 85 were twenty-five or under, 33 
were twenty-one or under, while 12 were not 
yet “out of their teens.” 

The ship finally selected and purchased for 
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the voyage was the Zdward Everett, one of 
the “ Medford built” craft for which Boston 
had long been celebrated. She was a full- 
rigged ship of about 800 tons burden. She 
had been built for the European trade, was 
comparatively new, and ranked as one of the 
finest ships hailing from Boston. She was 
spacious between decks and otherwise well 
adapted for the purpose. 

The organization of this unique expedition, 
and its approaching departure, was for the time 
being the chief topic of the day. Mr. Everett, 
with wise forethought and liberality, presented 
to the company a well-selected library of his- 
torical, biographical, and scientific works, ac- 
companying the gift with a communication 
expressing the great interest which he in com- 
mon with the public at large feltin the success of 
the company and in the part which those who 
composed it would take in the social and polit- 
ical organization of the new State which they 
doubtless would help to found. The Sunday be- 
fore the ship sailed the members of the company 
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attended the Ashburton Place church by special 
invitation to listen to a sermon by the Rey. Dr, 
Kirk, on the part that this first expedition from 
New England was expected to perform in the 
cause of civilization and religion on the Pa- 
cific coast. In all circles the prospective de- 
parture of the “ Edward Everett Expedition,” 
as it had now come to be known, was an event 
of rare interest and was the current topic of 
discussion and speculation. The Zdward 
Everett swung loose from her moorings at 
the wharf on the evening of January 11, 1849, 
and dropped down the harbor to an anchorage 
near Fort Independence, preparatory to put- 
ting to sea on the morning tide. The harbor 
was filled with floating ice,and the wind swept 
across our decks with arctic severity. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 12th the 
ship was under way and standing out to sea 
before a fresh and bitterly cold northwester. 
I pass over the unpleasant first days of the 
earlier part of the voyage, when the wild win- 
try weather covered decks and rigging with 
frozen spray, and two-thirds of the ship’s com- 
pany were prostrated from sea-sickness. The 
balmier atmosphere of the Gulf Stream and a 
smoothersea soon brought about a happier con- 
dition of affairs. The company was organized 
into messes, and order took the place of the 
chaos that had unavoidably prevailed for the 
first few days. Plans were devised for social 
organization and recreation. The publication 
of a weekly newspaper, under the title of 
“ The Barometer, or Gold Hunter’s Log,” was 
begun and faithfully kept up throughout the 
voyage. Press and types were wanting, but it 
was read from manuscript every Saturday to 
the assembled ship’s company, and furnished 
one of the most prolific sources of amusement 
of the whole voyage. 

The 1st of February found us drifting through 
the weed-matted surface of the “Sargasso Sea,” 
with hardly wind enough to keep the ship’s 
sails from slatting against her spars. The 
run off the coast, across the Gulf Stream, and 
through the Atlantic down to the latitude of 
the Madeiras, had been a lively one. The wind 
had been fresh and fair enough to satisfy even 
the skipper himself. From 33° north latitude, 
down to and through “the Sargasso Sea,” it 
was like a doldrum drift, and welcome was the 
change when in about 21° north the ship be- 
gan to feel the influence of the northeast trades. 
Straight on her course, the wind on her port 
quarter, with everything set to her main sky- 
sail, she bowled along day after day until we 
were within two degrees of the equator. “ Run- 
ning down the trades” was indeed the very 
poetry of sea-going. It brought men and boys 
alike on deck, put them fairly on their “sea 
legs,” and made sailors of them in good or bad 
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weather for the remainder of the voyage. On 
the 13th of February the Edward Everett lay, 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean — 


fairly upon the equator. Some three miles 
away to the northwestward was another ship, 
which by her rig was unmistakably an Ameri- 
can craft. Yet so flat was the calm that her 
signals hung idly against the halyards. A boat 
was lowered, and a party of us started for an 
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equatorial visit to the stranger. She proved to 
be the Aurora from Nantucket, an old whaler, 
worm-eaten and dilapidated in her upper works, 
sorely afflicted with dry-rot, and looking as 
though she would not last to reach Cape Horn, 
much less to round that formidable point and 
complete her voyage. Compared to the Zv- 
ward Everett she was a crazy old tub indeed. 
Months afterward, when our anchor was let go 
in the harbor of San Francisco, we found our- 
selves within hailing distance of this same old 
“ blubber-hunter,” which had made the port 
nearly two weeks in advance of us! She was 
the type of a class of vessels that were pressed 
into service during the California excitement, 
not one of which was regarded as any longer 
seaworthy, but every one of which eventually 
made the voyage in safety, many entering port 
with pumps going, and running directly upon 
the mud flats of San Francisco harbor only to 
be used as storeships or broken up by the old 
junk men for firewood, or for the old iron and 
the rigging that remained. 

Less than five degrees south of the equator 
we caught the southeast trades. If the run 
through the northeast trades had been a pleas- 

ant episode in the voyage, that upon 

= which we were now entering was a 
summer idyl of prolonged delight. 
From the 2oth of February to the 12th 
of March the ship lay on her course with a long 
line of foam in her wake, stretching away astern 
in sunny whiteness by day, and brilliant with 
phosphorescence by night. Nor did we 
start tack orsheet until latitude 4 3° south 
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was reached, and the “trades” had spent their 
force. The transition from these halcyon days to 
the stormy period which followed was abrupt 
and unexpected. On the 13th the wind sud- 
denly shifted to the southwest, and in an hour 
the ship was close-hauled on the wind under a 
reefed fore-topsail, fore-course and main-top- 
sail, spanker, and jib. A rising gale was brewing. 
“ The glass ” was falling rapidly, but still, with 
watchful eyeto windward anda somewhat anx- 


ious expression upon his weatherbeaten face, 
our “skipper” held the ship steady in her 
course. Still the gale continued to freshen. 
The ship was tearing through the water with 
her lee rail half submerged, when suddenly the 
wind came down upon us with the force of a 
tornado, while the ship yet carried canvas 
enough to insure her being knocked down 
upon her beam-ends unless suddenly released 
from the pressure under which she was strug- 
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gling. And that sudden relief came with the 
quickness of thought. Her foresail burst like 
the explosion of a piece of heavy artillery and 
went away to leeward in shreds. It was now 
“let go” and “clew up” all along the line and, 
with everything cast loose and threshing furi- 
ously in the blast, the good ship righted and 
came up into the wind preparatory to being 
made ready for the battle with the elements 
upon which she was entering. A moment later 
the roof of the cook’s galley was on fire; the 
flames and sparks from the wood-work around 
the smoke-pipe threatened a conflagration, 
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which was averted by the courage and cool- 
ness onthe part of a few who bestowed buckets 
of salt water judiciously upon the flames above 
—and into the soup below. 

We were now in our first real gale. Soon the 
ship was lying head to the sea under a close- 
reefed main-topsail, with just enough of her 
spanker hauled out from the brails to keep 
her well balanced. The tempest was howling 
weirdly through her rigging, while the fast- 
rising sea, breaking against her weather bow, 
beat time in thundering unison to the blasts that 
were lashing its surface into a chaos of flying 
foam. To look to windward meant to be half 
blinded by the drivingscud that cut like needles 
into the face. Fifty feet away from the ship’s 
rail to the leeward the atmosphere was impene- 
trable. Fast gathering night was adding its 
dismal quota of horrors to the scene. But not 
only did the noble ship at once attest her sea- 
going qualities by her superb behavior, but 
captain, officers, and crew alike by their mas- 
terly work won the confidence of the ship’s 
company. Three days later the ship was plow- 
ing her way southward again with a fair wind 
and a smooth sea. 

Entering the stormy latitudes of the southern 
seas, we were welcomed by the cape pigeon 
and the strong-winged, mild-eyed albatross. 
Their numbers steadily increased as the ship 
worked her way to the southward. There is 
nothing that so relieves the monotony of a 
sea voyage through these waters as the at- 
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tendant presence of these beautiful birds, 
From the upper Patagonian coast on the 
Atlantic to the same latitude on the Pacific, 
they are the sailor’s inseparable companions 
in sunshine and in storm. The eye of the alba- 
tross has a gentle, human expression, and 
he who has once sailed over these troubled 
waters will not be at a loss to understand 
the lesson of “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

As we drew near the cape the ship was 
stripped of her “top-hamper.” Her upper 
yards and spars were sent down, and with top- 
gallant yards yet crossed she was made ready 
for the rough-and-tumble work to be looked 
for “off the Horn.” On the 29th of March, 
with the rugged and inhospitable coast of 
“Tierra del Fuego” lying in full view to the 
southwest,—the first “landfall” made since 
leaving Boston harbor,— we entered the Straits 
of Le Maire. Grim and forbidding the out- 
line of Staten Land loomed out of the haze on 
our port beam as the ship drove forward with 
a free wind, fairly in mid-channel and pointing 
directly on her course as night shut down 
upon us. 

At midday on the 3oth, when in the latitude 
of Cape Horn and some seventy-five miles 
to the eastward of the dreaded locality, the 
wind suddenly hauled to the southwest and 
came out with hurricane fury. The long, heavy 
swell from the Pacific swept down upon us 
with irresistible force, and all hands were soon 
brought to a stern realization that the battle 
of “ doubling Cape Horn ” had fairly opened. 
At noon next day the ship had been blown a 
hundred miles to the eastward before the gale 
and the heavy seas that accompanied it. Nor 
did the next day’s work show a gain of half a 
dozen miles of the ground thus lost. It was a 
contest between a good ship and good sea- 
manship on the one side, and the terrific storms 
and yet more terrific seas that beset this bleak 
and inhospitable region. 

Perhaps no merchant ship had ever left port 
better officered and better manned than this. 
Her commander was an old-time mariner, and 
a navigator who could read his way along the 
trackless deep with unerring accuracy. “ Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator” was his Bible. He fairly 
reveled in lunar observations and exulted over 
the necessities of storm and cloudy stress by 
day that forced him to exhibit hisskill at double 
altitudes of the fixed stars by night. And when 
for a succession of days and nights no gleam 
from sun, moon, or stars had been visible to 
light the way along our course, his “dead 
reckoning” was never at fault, nor was the 
position of the ship ever marked wrong upon 
the chart. One could lie down to sleep at mght 
in the serene confidence that wherever “the 
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old man” had dotted the location of the ship 
at each recurring midday there she must be. 

The first officer of the ship was Mr. William 
V. Wells. He was a young man of rare phys- 
ical perfection, a great-grandson of the rev- 
olutionary patriot Samuel Adams, and was 
worthy of his illustrious ancestry. His voyage 
in the Edward Everett closed his maritime 
career, Entering the profession of journalism 
in San Francisco, he became in after years one 
of the most popular writers for the daily press 
in that city. He enriched the literature of the 
present day by his “ Life and Public Services 
of Samuel Adams” and his “ Adventures in 
Honduras.” Gentle and refined by nature, he 
was none the less a true sailor when in com- 
mand on a ship’s deck. Above the roar of 
the sea and the blast of the tempest, in the 
wildest night off Cape Horn, his voice rang 
out loud and clear without the aid of a trum- 
pet, giving his orders with precision and cool- 
ness in a tone that was never misunderstood 
or disobeyed. 

The second and third officers of the ship, 
Mr. Briard and Mr. Pike, were “ old sea-dogs ” 
of the truest type. In the forecastle there were 
few who had not long before been graduated i in 
their calling as “mates” and “second mates,” 
and were seeking this method of working their 
passage to “ the land of gold.” 

Not a day nor an hour passed for weeks when 
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close-reefed canvas. Half the time her decks 
were swept by tremendous seas, and not a true 
or reliable observation was to be had from the 
day of her passage through the Straits of Le 
Maire until the cape had been fairly rounded 
and the ship’s head pointed northward. 

On the 21st of April, having battled our way 
around the cape and up to 51° south latitude 
on the Pacific side, the wind came out from the 
southward and we “ squared away ” for Valpa- 
raiso. The ship had not lost an inch of canvas 
or a spar nor parted a rope in her long strug- 
gle. With everything set alow and aloft, and 
studding-sails boomed out to port and star- 
board, she sailed as she had never sailed before 
on this voyage; nor was sail shortened until, 
on the 29th of April, she ran into calm weather 
off Valparaiso harbor. 

But two ships of the California fleet had ar- 
rived at Valparaiso before us. These were the 
Baltimore-built clippers,— famous in their day 
for speed,—the Gvay Zagle and the Gray- 
hound. The ship Montreal from Boston ar- 
rived a few hours later with 93 passengers. The 
barks Victory, go days from New York with 30 
passengers, and the Josephine, 108 days from 
New York, arrived laterin the day; the ship Or- 
pheus,go days from New York with 195 passen- 
gers, and the brig David Henshaw, from New 
York with 7 passengers, reaching port on the fol- 
lowing day. With 500 Americans thus turned 
loose upon the streets and hills of this old Spanish 
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city after more than three months at sea, there 
was doubtless more bustle and animation in 
Valparaiso than had ever been witnessed before. 
It was a visit full of novelty and interest to this 
small army of gold hunters. “ Knowing that 
we were going to a land where Spanish was 
spoken,” writes a member of the Edward Ev- 
erett company, “we all studied ‘ Ollendorff’s 
New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and 
Speak Spanish’; and for several days before 
our arrival at Valparaiso no other language was 
spoken on board the ship. We were much sur- 
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prised on going ashore that the people did not 
understand their own language.” However, 
means of communication were established, suf- 
ficient to enable us to supply our wants and to 
minister to our pleasure. 

On the 4th of May all but two of the fleet 
were again under way, if a drift seaward with 
not air enough to prevent a ship’s canvas from 
hanging idly against her masts can be so called. 
And drift, drift, drift it was, for days and days, 
the coast of Chili lying along in full view to the 
northward and eastward, and the ship rolling 
helplessly from side to side in the long, heavy 
swells of the glassy ocean. “They that go 
down to the sea” in steamships, in these days 
of ocean steam-navigation, do not realize the 
luxury of a storm at sea as compared with the 
helplessness of a sailing ship in a dead calm, 
when every roll threatens to jerk the spars out 
of her and leave her a helpless wreck. 

Two days out from Valparaiso we had a 
strange experience. The ships Montreal and 
Edward Everett drifted into uncomfortable 
proximity, each moment visibly lessening the 
distance by which they were separated and 
increasing the prospect that the vessels would 
grind each other tosplinters. A collision seemed 
inevitable, and men stood facing each other 
on the decks with pale faces and a common 
expression of infant helplessness. And all 

the while the sea 
was glassy, the 
sky placid, and 
the atmosphere 
beaming with se- 
renity. As they 
approached to 
within half a 
ship’s _ length, 
the Lverett, as 
though impelled 
by a mysterious 
power, seemed 
to forge ahead 
slowly, while the 
bow of the Mon- 
treal swung as 
slowly to star- 
board, until, with 
her _—_jib-boom 
fairly over our 
port quarter and 
fora momentfoul 
with our spanker 
gaff, she swung 
clear and the 
two ships drifted 
apart and out of 
danger to either. 
It was a hair- 
breadth escape. 
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Crossing the equator on the 
sthof June, we continued to drift 
lazily northward, until we took 
the northeast trades about 14° 
north latitude and were soon 
hastening towards the end of 
the voyage. 

Preparations were now com- 

menced for active work on our 
arrival. The ship’s cargo, in ad- 
dition to the company’s stores, 
consisted mainly of lumber, 
flour, and the engine and boiler 
for a small steamer, which, with 
wise forethought, had been 
planned before leaving Boston 
to be built by the company and 
run upon the Sacramento River. 
Lumber was hoisted on deck, 
the frame of the boat was got 
out and fitted together, several 
barges were built, and tents were 
made. For the remainder of 
the run we had an animated 
company. Theengine and boiler 
of the little steamer were hoisted 
on deck, set up, and connected. 
Steam was gotten up and the 
engine run for some hours and 
put in perfect order. While this 
operation was going on theclip- 
per ship Architect was signaled, 
bound to San Francisco, where 
she arrived on the first of July 
and reported thatshe had passed 
‘he Edward Everett making her 
way to port under steam !—a 
report which was gravely pub- 
lished in the next day’s issue of 
the “ Alta California,” the only 
newspaper then published in 
California. 

As we approached the coast 

the fourth of July was at hand. 
It was celebrated with noisy displays of patriot- 
ismand appropriate ceremonies. The orator of 
the day, Mr. Louis R. Lull, delivered an ad- 
dress, and a poem written on the occasion by 
Rev. Joseph A. Benton was read by him. 

It was afternoon of the 6th of July when we 
entered the Golden Gate. The hills about the 
bay were dressed in the arid garb of the dry 
midsummer. Until Telegraph Hill wasrounded 
no habitation or sign of civilization was visible 
save the dilapidated earthworks at Fort Point 
and the few crumbling adobe buildings that 
then constituted “the Presidio,” or old Mex- 
ican military post. Alcatraz Island, now cov- 
ered with fortifications and barracks and 
crowned with a lighthouse at its summit, was 
then naked and white with the guano of the 
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myriads of cormorants, gulls, and pelicans that 
nested and hatched their broods upon it. The 
hills of Contra Costa and the plains at their feet 
were rank with wild oats, and were the pasture 
ground of herds of cattle. Here and there 
across the broad and beautiful bay the white- 
washed walls of an adobe ranch house were 
visible. Rounding Telegraph Hill, however, 
there was a change of scene. As the harbor 
of San Francisco opened up before us a whole 
fleet of vessels of every class and description 
were seen at anchor. Clearly some kind of 
talisman was drawing hither the commerce of 
the world, although on shore, as viewed from 
the ship’s deck, one saw but a few adobe build- 
ings, relics of Mexican methods and habits, 
some small wooden structures here and there, 
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and tents large and small dotting the hillsides 
and beach. 

Landing on the rocks at Clark’s Point, a 
spur of Telegraph Hill (for no wharf then ex- 
isted), we skirted along the cove round into 
the center of the town, then fairly embraced 
within the space now covered by the few 
blocks bordering upon the Plaza or Portsmouth 
Square. A locality more replete with bustle 
and excitement than this then was never ex- 
isted. Gambling and gamblers were in full pos- 
session of the field. ‘Tents were crowded with 
people surrounding the tables where the Mexi- 
can game of “monte,” and other so-called 
banking games were in full blast. These were 
the first and most conspicuous features of the 
scene. The mercantile establishments were 
thronged with men fitting out for “the dig- 
gings.” Activity prevailed everywhere, occa- 
sioned mainly by the innumerable expeditions 
and squads of men about to depart for the 
mining region. For aside from the gambling 
fraternity, and the comparatively few older and 
wiser heads who saw a safer and more profit- 
able field of operations in the opportunities 
which existed for trade and speculation in San 
Francisco, the heart of the multitude was set 
upon gold-digging, the “ making of a pile,”— 
in the parlance of the day,—and a quick re- 
turn to the old home again. Indeed, it may be 
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safely estimated that ninety-five per cent. of 
the “Forty Niners” who had then arrived, 
and were still arriving, in California were 
animated by this sentiment. For at that time 
the country, with its arid and uninviting as- 
pect, presented few or no attractions for per- 
manent residence. Much less did it then 
exhibit any of the evidences of the resources 
of soil and climate which the subsequent forty 
years of American energy and enterprise have 
developed. 

If the gold fever had become epidemic 
along the Atlantic border and throughout the 
west, here it was raging with an all-consuming, 
burning fury, attacking all alike, and making 
eventually hapless victims of many. Our own 
ship’s company were no exception to the rule. 
The sailors left the ship an hour after her 
anchors were down, and only the community 
of interest which bound us together prevented 
a stampede of everybody. Some days elapsed 
before a plan of proceeding could be agreed 
upon. Our spare lumber, of which we had 
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brought a goodly quantity, was readily sold 
for three hundred dollars per thousand feet, 
and payment received in gold dust. A con- 
siderable surplus of saleratus, which by chance 
happened to be among the ship’s stores, found 
an immediate sale at eight dollars per pound. 
Other commodities were disposed of at simi- 
lar rates of profit, so that already, in addi- 
tion to the ship and her remaining stores, 
boats, barges, steamer, and camp equipments, 
with rugged health and strength prevailing 
among the members of the company, the 
treasury was well stocked with ready funds, 
and the company was prepared to commence 
operations. 

It was finally decided that the headquarters 
of the company should be located at Benicia, 
on the straits of Carquinez, some thirty-five 
miles from San Francisco, and on the roth of 
July the ship got under way for that point, in 
charge of Captain Harrison, the bay pilot 
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of that day. Before nightfall she was safely 
moored alongside the marsh, in front of the 
point at which the city of Benicia at that time 
was expected to rise and rival San Francisco in 
wealth and importance. 

Preparations were immediately made for the 
transportation of the main body of the com- 
pany up the Sacramento, en route to the min- 
ing region, while a sufficient number—and 
among them the best mechanics of the com- 
pany — were to be left behind to set up and 
launch the steamer. The next day the expedi- 
tion started up the river. It consisted of four 
barges and two surf boats, all deeply laden 
with men and stores. The little flotilla sailed 
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upon the right bank of the stream. The mem- 
ory of that night will be vivid in the mind of 
the last survivor of those who shared its mis- 
eries, though he live to round out a century of 
existence. ‘The atmosphere was dense with 
the most voracious breed of mosquitoes. It 
was a night of purgatorial penance, and deep 
was the rejoicing when morning dawned and 
we were again afloat. 

The waters of the Sacramento were then 
clear and uncontaminated by the mining de- 
bris that subsequently made it a muddy and 
shallow stream. Its banks were fringed with 
trees, shrubs, and climbing plants fairly tropical 
in their luxuriance. Every bend in the silent 
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away up the straits into Suisun Bay. The true 
channel through this bay was at that time not 
marked by buoysor beacons by which it could be 
followed. Mud banks existed in all directions, 
and these we were soon successful in locating. 
Half the time the boats were aground, and 
half filled with water from the spray of the sea 
that broke over them as they were lifted and 
thumped upon the soft mud shoals. The pas- 
sage across this troublesome sheet of water was 
at length safely effected, however, and the little 
fleet entered a broad estuary that opened out 
before it, only to find, an hour or two later, 
that we were ascending the San Joaquin in- 
stead of the Sacramento River. Beating our 
way back we at last reached the entrance to 
the Sacramento, and encamped for the night 


river brought a new revelation of solitude — 
beautiful effects of foliage and placid waters, 
with the distant Sierras dimly outlined in the 
hazy atmosphere. There was no sign of hu- 
man habitation until, as we rounded a bend in 
the river, the tents and shanties of Sacramento 
came into view. 

The city of Sacramento was at this time but 
little more than a busy, thriving camp, along 
the river and on the line of what is now Front 
street. Back of this was a light growth of tim- 
ber which shut off the view of the country be- 
yond. Heaps of merchandise were scattered 
along the river bank. Teams of every descrip- 
tion and pack trains were constantly loading and 
departing for the mines. Places where business 
was being carried on in tents and rough struc- 
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tures alternated with gambling resorts open day 
and night. Excitement prevailed everywhere 
and was written in the expression of every face. 
The people of these days—as indeed for years 
afterward—lived at the rate of ten years in 
one. Proper food was scarce. Ina land now so 
well known to be the most productive in fruits 
and vegetables of any part of the world, not a 
fruit tree existed or a garden patch was culti- 
vated outside of the mission grounds scattered 
widely apart over the country along the coast. 
A wagon-load of potatoes and onions arriving 
from the Mission of San José, while we were 
yet encamped at Sacramento, was speedily dis- 
posed of at a dollar a pound. Many months 
elapsed before we again indulged in these 
luxuries. 

The next movement was to be towards the 
mines. In what direction we should move, was 
themomentous question. It was finally decided 
that the Mokelumne River should be our point 
of destination; and on the afternoon of the 17th 
of July, about one hundred and twenty in num- 
ber, with three teams loaded with stores and 
camp equipage and drawn by oxen, we took up 
our line of march. Our road led out through 
the thin line of timber in the direction of Sut- 
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hope, we started on our march carrying no 
water. Before ten o’clock every man in the 
party began to experience the effects of the 
heat and the pangs of thirst. The heat grew 
more and more oppressive. We learned after- 
ward that the mercury at Sacramento was at 
110° in the shade. The sharp, hot gravel 
crunched under our footsteps, the atmosphere 
shimmered with heat in all directions, By 
eleven o’clock the burning plain met the hori- 
zon on all sides, with not a sign of life or vege- 
tation, or anindication of waterin any direction. 
Men and animals were panting like dogs just 
in from the chase. Still there was no time to 
halt. Relief could only be had by pushing for- 
ward. The pace was necessarily a slow one. 
The oxen wearily dragged their heavy loads, 
while the men kept within easy reach of the 
wagons, not knowing who might be first to 
fall from heat andexhaustion. Soonafter noon, 
the line of timber that skirts the Cosumnes ap- 
peared on the northeastern horizon. Under- 
neath it was an equally long line of open sky, 
so that the trees seemed literally to be growing 
in the air. It was the deceitful mirage that had 
brought them thus prematurely into view, and 
many weary miles yet remained to be traversed 

before they were reached. But the 
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ter’s Fort, some two miles back from the Sac- 
ramento, near the left bank of the American 
River. Here we camped for the night prepara- 
tory to a long trip on the morrow. Up to this 
time the weather had been insufferably hot, 
though the nights were cold. We were not un- 
aware, therefore, that a tiresome and oppressive 
tramp was before us, when on the following 
morning we broke camp and started on our 
journey. Our route was in a southeasterly 
direction straight out over a dry and arid plain, 
beyond which, some twenty-five miles away, 
was the Cosumnes River. We did not know 
that not a drop of water was to be had until 
the Cosumnes was reached, and, buoyant with 


sight inspired new hope and effort 
and we plodded on. Men now began 
to give out, and these were lifted upon 
the wagons. The older and stronger 
men of the party were first to suc- 
cumb; “the boys” still held out. 
At length, late in the afternoon we 
drew near the river. As the head 
of the straggling column reached its 
banks there wasa rush for the stream ; 
many threw themselves headlong into 
the shallow waters, while all drank 
their fill. The poor fellows on the 
wagons were lifted tenderly down and 
taken to the water. Two or three of 
the number had fallen behind the 
wagons and were not yet in. Volun- 
teers carrying water started back and 
found them prostrate a mile away, in a state 
of complete collapse. Waterrevived them, and 
by the aid of their stronger companions they 
struggled into camp. But not until long after 
night had fallen was the camp fire lighted and 
our supper eaten. 

We cooked our breakfast and broke camp at 
daylight the next morning and started again on 
our weary tramp. Some of the party had to 
be carried on the wagons. But although there 
were hills to climb and a long march to make 
on this day’s journey, yet there were shade-trees 
in abundance, and springs here and there along 
the route, making it comparatively a holiday 
trip. By noon we were fairly within the “min- 
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ing region.” Our route now lay along the line 
of what has since come to be known as “the 
mother lode” of California, and from which 
millions have since been extracted in the quartz- 
mining operations that have been and are still 
being prosecuted upon it. In all California, 
however, not a blow had yet been struck in 
quartz-mining, for the “placer diggings” were 
as yet virgin ground, and quartz operations were 
unthought of. Before leaving Boston, we had 
taken into our party a “ professional” geologist, 
who passed with us over miles and miles of 
the “mother lode” without ever suspecting 
its existence, and was as helpless as the most 
inexperienced youngster of the party in the 
hunt for gold when “the diggings” were 
reached. 

Our party reached the summit of the ridge 
that constitutes the northern descent to the 
Mokelumne River late in the afternoon. No 
teams had ever before gone down the trail to 
the river itself, the few gold-seekers who pre- 
ceded us having carried their stores on “ pack 
animals.” A unique method of descent was 
adopted by us. The oxen were hitched to the 
rear of the wagons, headed up the hill; the 
tongues of the wagons were steered by two 
strong men; ropes were rigged out and manned 
on the upperside of the incline and also to assist 
in “lowering away” when all was ready. Thus 
with the cart literally before the oxen, and the 
rudder rigged out forward instead of astern, and 
with the strong cattle backing slowly down the 
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hill, the descent was finally accomplished, and 
camp was made that night by the side of the 
brawling river. 

The next morning the digging for gold com- 
menced in earnest. The first day’s journey in 
the burning heat of the Sacramento valley had 
prostrated several of the company, however, and 
the hospital at once became a necessary ad- 
junct to the as yet chaotic camp. The search 
among our stores soon revealed the fact that 
the medicine-chest had been left behind. Lu- 
dicrous as the fact may seem, a box which was 
supposed to contain the medicines proved to 
be the outer covering of a carboy of acid which 
had been provided by our geologist to test the 
loads of gold which it was confidently expected 
we should soon accumulate. Something had 
to be done to rectify the blunder immediately, 
for several of the men were now in the hospi- 
tal tent. The writer was detailed to return alone 
to Sacramento and hasten forward the medi- 
cines—a trip successfully accomplished with 
the aid of a stout little mustang. 

My presence as secretary of the company 
having now become necessary at the ship, still 
lying at Benicia, I returned two days later to 
Sacramento, and descending the river by asmall 
boat, reached the Edward Everett a day later. 
Work on the small steamboat had progressed 
rapidly. The keel had been laid on the 13th 
of July, and all hands were pushing forward 
the construction. On the 12th of August she 
was successfully launched, and swung along- 
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side the ship. Her boiler and machinery 
were lowered into her, and soon put in place, 
and on the rsth a trial trip was successfully 
made, although it cannot be said that the speed 
was satisfactory. She was loaded, and, com- 
manded by our first officer, William V. Wells, 
with Alfred N. Proctor as engineer and S. P. 
Barker as assistant, she started on her first voy- 
age up the river on the 17th of August, 1849. 
The writer, in company with others, was a pas- 
senger on board. We reached Sacramento on 
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California Mining and Trading Joint Stock 
Company ceased to exist. 

Out of this whole ship’s company not more 
than thirty remained in California. So far as 
the writer has been able to ascertain, but fif- 
teen are living there to-day. The others re- 
turned again to their Eastern homes, where 
their subsequent careers, with few exceptions, 
are unknown. 

Some of the delusions of the time are curi- 
ous. One ship’s company, for example, came 
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the early morning of the 19th. The steam 
whistle was sounded on approaching, and the 
whole camp was soon assembled upon the river 
bank to receive us and witness the unique sight 
of a steamboat on the Sacramento. Such a 
greeting hasseldom been witnessed. The blasts 
of the whistle and the yelling of the multitude 
ushered ina day of jollification, in which whisky 
was the fuel that kept up steam on shore long 
after the fires had gone out under the boilers 
of the little Pioneer. 

As a coéperative body, the rest of the story 
of the Edward Everett company is soon told. 
Two weeks on the Mokelumne resulted in the 
unanimous decision that codperative gold dig- 
ging was impracticable, and a resolution to 
disband was adopted. Mr. J. L. Bates, one of 
the directors of the company, was authorized 
to return to Benicia, sell the ship, and close 
up the affairs of the company, while singly and 
in squads the men scattered, some to hunt 
for and dig gold on their individual account, 
others returning to Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco soon after, satisfied that they had mis- 
taken their calling. 

The ship was sold for $30,000; the little 
steamboat was purchased by Simmons, Hutch- 
inson & Co. for $6000, and soon after was 
snagged on the Feather River, where it sank. 
A final dividend of $160 was paid to each 
member of the company, and the Boston and 


in the expectation of dredging gold from the 
bottom of the Sacramento River or its branches. 
They brought with them a large scow, to be 
propelled by a stern wheel operated by an en- 
gine in the usual manner. A house, or work- 
shop, was built over the entire boat, within 
which was the dredging apparatus, and quar- 
ters for men who were to operate it, and where 
they were to divide the proceeds of their labor 
as the gold was dredged from the bottom of 
the river. The unique craft steamed up the 
river and made experiments, which so com- 
pletely convinced her owners of the absurdity 
of the scheme that they quietly dismantled and 
disposed of her. 

This was not more delusive, however, than 
the attempt to dig gold upon the coéperative 
principle. It was assumed that a hundred or 
more men could be called together indiscrimi- 
nately from every vocation in life, many of 
whom had never performed a stroke of hard 
labor, and that all could work in harmony to- 
gether, some performing more daily labor than 
others and producing more than others, and 
all standing on a basis of perfect equality in 
the division of the combined product. Such 
was the underlying principle upon which the 
organization of the Edward Everett’s company 
was based. Its brief existence when the min- 
ing region was reached, and the system of co- 
operative labor was attempted to be carried 
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into effect, attests its absurdity. It served its 
purpose, perhaps, in bringing about a combi- 
nation of capital and effort to secure an eco- 
nomical method of reaching California, but 
beyond that it was a detriment to every man 
who really desired to “try his luck,” so to 
speak, at gold digging. For instead of leav- 
ing the whole field of the California gold re- 
gion open to every one of the company, it 
concentrated into one chance the opportuni- 
ties of all. It disgusted the large majority of 
the company with gold digging at the very out- 
set, and sent them back to their ordinary voca- 
tions at home or in California. Not one of the 
company ever grew rich by gold digging. 
There was really but little to choose between 
the folly of attempting to dredge gold in 1849 
from the mud of the Sacramento, and that of 
digging gold in the foothills of the Sierras by 
codperative labor. 

Through the years 1849 and 1850, the Cape 
Horn route from the Atlantic States to Cali- 
fornia maintained the supremacy overall others, 
but towards the closeof 1850 the Panama route 
gained the ascendancy. From that time on the 
voyage “round the Horn” ceased to com- 
mand any considerable share of travel, and was 
finally given over to the famous fleet of Ameri- 
can clippers so renowned in their day as fast 
freight carriers to the Pacific coast. It is in- 
teresting to note the relative share of travel by 
sea which these routes commanded in these 
early days. The only record in existence from 
which information can be obtained is that 
which was kept by Mr. Edward S. King, har- 
bor master of San Francisco during that pe- 
riod, the custom house records having been 
destroyed by the great fire of May 4, 1851. 
his valuable record is now the property of 
the Society of California Pioneers in San Fran- 
cisco, and from it the following compilation is 
made : 

PASSENGER ARRIVALS BY SEA IN SAN FRANCISCO 
IN 1849. 
From Pacific Ports. 
9217 


Via Panama. 


6489 


From the 1st of July to the 31st of Decem- 
ber the record shows the arrival of male and 
female passengers. From this it appears that 
the number of female passengers during that 
period was as follows: 


Via Cape Horn. 


15,597 


From Atlantic and European Ports 
and via Panama 

From Australia. . . 

From Chili... . 

From Mexico . 

From South Sea Islands. 

Frome PWG 63 ce< one ces 

rom China....... 


Total .. 
VoL. XLIL.— 76-77. 
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In 1850 the arrivals were as follows: 


Via Cape Horn. 
Males, 11,209 
Females, 561 
Total number of males. 
Total number of females...... 


Via Panama. From Pacific Ports. 
Males, 13,490 .. Males, . .9823 
Females, 319 .. Females, 1522 


34,522 
2402 


Of the females the classification was as fol- 
lows: 


From American and European Ports 
and Panama 
From Australia . 895 
From Mexico. 451 
From Chili .:... 117 
From South Sea Islands ... 4! 
From Peru..... De hasaust> we 16 
From China er oe 


880 


1522 


Total .. 2402 


No record exists from which the volume of 
overland travel to California during these years 
can be given. Its ratio can be best approxi- 
mated perhaps by reference to the records of 
membership of the Society of California Pio- 
neers. This organization is made up of those 
who arrived in California prior to January 1, 
1850, and their male descendants. From this 
source the following compilation is made: 


518 
208 
7 


1016 


Members who arrived via Cape Horn 
Members who arrived via Panama .. 
Members who arrived overland... . 
Members who arrived by other routes. 


Total .. 


It thus appears that more than half of these 
associated argonauts made the Cape Horn voy- 
age. The list of “ forty-niners” from which this 
tabulation is made embraces of course but a 
small portion of those who were eligible to 
membership had they not long since been 
gathered to their fathers, or been scattered to 
other parts of the world, or failed to avail 
themselves of their privilege. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that out of 
a fleet of 760 vessels from American ports that 
sailed around Cape Horn to San Francisco in 
1849-50, not one was wrecked or sustained 
any serious disaster on the long and tempes- 
tuous voyage. Yet this great fleet was largely 
composed of old vessels that had long been 
regarded as unseaworthy, and in many in- 
stances had been condemned, but which had 
been patched up and pressed into service again 
to meet the exigencies of the occasion. Many 
and many a ship entered the Golden Gate 
with pumps which had been almost constantly 
manned to keep it afloat, and many and many 
instead of coming to anchor were run directly 
upon the mud flats of Mission Bay, where 
they ended their sea-going days by being trans- 
formed into storehouses, hotels, or boarding- 
houses, finally to be broken up by the “old 
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junk” men. The Miantic, a large, full-rigged 
ship, that had seen service in every sea, was 
floated up to what is now the very heart of San 
Francisco, and there converted into a hotel. 
Over the gaping wound in her stout oaken side, 
where a doorway was cut for a public entrance, 
was inscribed the hospitable legend, “ Rest for 
the weary and storage for trunks.” The ship 
Apollo was converted into a saloon and lodging- 
house, while on the opposite side of the way 
was the hulk of the brig Zuphemia, which had 
been purchased by the ayuntamiento, or city 
council, for a prison, and was the first place for 
the confinement of criminals which the city of 
San Francisco owned. Many a ship was de- 
serted by owners, officers, and crew for the 
more attractive “ diggings.” 

The wonder becomes still greater that this 
vast fleet of vessels—many of them worn 
and unseaworthy — made the Cape Hom 
voyage successfully, when it is remembered 
that most of them made the passage in mid- 
winter of that stormy region. The average 
number of days occupied in making the voyage 
by those which were off the cape in the sum- 
mer months of that locality was 153, as against 
an average of 203 days for those which were 
there in the winter months. In some instances 
vessels “ sighting ” Staten Land, or even the 


cape itself, would be blown off eastward by 
the never-ceasing southwest gales, and after 
six weeks’ battling with the storm would again 
find the same “landfall” to the windward, and 
actual progress round the bleak headland not 
yet begun. It was not an unusual experience 


GRAY ROCKS 


RAY rocks, and grayer sea, 
J And surf along the shore— 
And in my heart a name 
My lips shall speak no more. 


The high and lonely hills 
Endure the darkening year— 
And in my heart endure 
A memory and a tear. 


AND GRAYER 


GRAY ROCKS AND GRAYER SEA. 


to lie close-hauled to the wind under a single 
storm staysail for week after week, the ship’s 
rigging covered with icy sleet, her decks half 
the time covered with hail or buried in water, 
the sea breaking over her and washing every- 
thing away not securely bolted or lashed to 
her decks, the galley flooded with water so 
that little or no cooking could be done, and 
“old horse” and “hard tack” the only fare. 
Add to this the gloom of the long, dark win- 
ter nights, and the cheerlessness of the short 
winter days,—the sun breaking through the 
murky atmosphere low down in the north for 
an hour or two, perhaps, now and then,— 
hatches battened down, making life almost 
unendurable below decks, and discomfort and 
misery prevailing everywhere, the rolling and 
pitching of the ship rendering sleep next to 
impossible and actual rest unattainable, and 
this condition of things continuing in many 
instances for a period of two months before 
the work of “ doubling the cape” was accom- 
plished. The constant sense of danger that no 
man could fail to realize added misery to the 
situation yet more unpleasantly appreciable. 

It is an interesting circumstance that every 
one of these vessels entered the harbor of San 
Francisco and found an anchorage without 
the aid of a pilot. It is none the less singu- 
lar, perhaps, that not until after a pilot system 
was established was there a single wreck to re- 
cord of vessels entering or attempting to enter 
the Golden Gate. Yet no more competent body 
of men than these pilots have ever pursued the 
calling in any part of the world. 


Willard B. Farwell. 


SEA. 


Across the tide a sail 
That tosses and is gone— 
And in my heart the kiss 
That longing dreams upon. 


Gray rocks, and grayer sea, 
And surf along the shore— 

And in my heart the face 
That I shall see no more. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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YQUROPE is a garrison. Its 
jy frontiers are but a succes- 
/* sion of fortresses, whose 
guards are bipedal dogs 
trained to fret at a strange 


vited guest. Its cities are 
scientific intrenchments, 
and its citizens are unwilling recruits. 

Spring is not hailed by the powers with po- 
etic enthusiasm, nor is it greeted by the com- 
moners in rhapsodies. The Continental spring 
may prove not the glad awakener of life but 
the signal for the final atrocity of high civi- 
lization — wholesale murder legalized. For 
with the new crispness of the grass, the tender 
buds upon the trees, and the bridal songs of 
the cuckoo and the lark, come the intricate 
evolutions of battalions of men taken from the 
plow, and come the rumors of war. Suspicions, 
jealousies, hatreds that have hibernated for 
very cold now creep forth and warm them- 
selves into malignant activity. Frost deprives 
vipers of their sting and armies of success. 
Europe breathes a sigh of relief when the win- 
ter sets in cold. It trembles at the farmer’s 
prediction of an early spring. Itstands guard 
when the last ice is melted, and apprehensively 
awaits the mailed gauntlet, ignorant from what 
quarter the emblem of defiance will be cast. 
Is the Czar about to execute the dream of his 
dynasty against Constantinople ? Has France 
intrigued with the Duke of Luxembourg? Or 
has she bribed Belgium? Or both? What 
means this new uprising in Bulgaria against 
the Turkish yoke ? Will Austria break her last 
treaty with Germany, her hereditary foe, and 
afford Russia a highway for the price of the 
land filched by Frederick the Great from Maria 
Theresa? Why has France a standing army 
of three millions ? Does she herself perchance 
menace, and still cherish the hope of Alsace 
and Lorraine? Is the German Empire the 
nut or the cracker ? 

During the spring of which we write the 
politics of Europe took to itself an unusually 
bloody hue. There was a strange restlessness 
in diplomatic circles which did not fail to com- 
municate itself to the lower classes. It was 
rumored that the Czar was about to mobilize 
four army corps upon his western frontier ; and 
it was known that the pneumatic rifle, the secret 
of which the Russian government had pur- 
chased from an American, noiselessly pro- 


jected its bullet at an initial velocity one-third 
greater than the smokeless rifles of Austria, 
Italy, Germany, and France. The commin- 
ation of the Slavs, the nightmare of the Teu- 
tonic races, was almost a wakeful reality. An 
ambassadorial discourtesy, a drunken officer 
on the frontier, a mistaken despatch — these 
were sufficient to fulminate the catastrophe. 

The famous remark of a German emperor, 
“T wish my subjects taught to be Germans, 
not hoary Romans; soldiers, not near-sighted 
dreamers,” added a new fervor to patriotism. 
Enormous army-credits were voted by the 
Reichstag. The war-footing was increased five 
hundred thousand, and the women turned the 
clods in the valleys, and sowed the grain un- 
aided by their men, as bravely and almost as 
sadly as if the battle were actually at hand. 

The spring opened with manceuvers upon 
field and ocean. Tactless Germany flaunted 
her lancers and artillery in the eyes of France ; 
and France, rejoicing like the morning in her 
strength, shrugged her shoulders at her beery 
foe and suddenly massed a million men at St. 
Dié, Lunéville, Nancy, Verdun, Rocroy, Mal- 
plaquet, and Lille. Well said Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, “ that it is nobler to plant trees on 
a terrace than colors on a breach.” Who can 
understand that in the Christian year of our 
story a nation could be proud of the science 
of sending men out of the world? 

Alas for Europe! When the first shot is fired 
there will come a struggle such as the world 
has never imagined. ‘The strain will be ter- 
rible and long. There will be no masking of 
movements and surprises under the friendly 
cover of smoke. A new genius-of victory must 
be evolved. Anew courage and stimulus and 
discipline must be born. The carnage of the 
battlefield will be presented in all its ghastli- 
ness from dawn till dark. To win, the dead 
must outnumber the living. “ War is an in- 
exorable, dangerously incalculable thing,” 
wrote Carlyle. “ Is it not a terrible question, 
at whose door lies the beginning of a war?” 

It was the middle of March, and the wind 
blew as skittishly up the Charlottenburger 
Chaussée into the Thiergarten as it does up 
Fifth Avenue into Central Park. There was 
no snow; spring had promised early, but the 
ground was hard and dusty and uncompromis- 
ing. Even a flurry of clean snow would have 
been easier to bear than these drifts of fetid 
powder that kissed a traveler with insulting 
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freedom, and then slapped him in the face and 
hurried on. 

The traveler shook his head and shoulders 
bravely after each poisonous embrace, and 
walked the faster, for it was growing dark. 
A detachment of Pomeranian infantry had 
marched from Berlin to Potsdam that morn- 
ing at five; a stranger had accompanied them 
to their barracks, and now he was returning to 
the capital. It was not quite time for the in- 
candescent lights, and up the straight avenue 
from the railroad-crossing the Brandenburg 
Thor could be seen dimly whenever the war- 
ring hurricanes of dust permitted. 

Our traveler had a high-born mien, and yet 
he had walked thirty miles that bitter day. 
He had not a military gait, and, as he must 
have been nearly forty years old, clearly he was 
not a German. He was tall and well-propor- 
tioned. From the rear view there was nothing 
that challenged attention about him except 
occasional quick upward motions of the head. 
These movements sometimes attracted the 
glances of stolid pedestrians whom he passed 
in his hurried walk, and awoke in their dull 
imaginations the idea of nervous resolve. But 
those who met the man face to face were startled. 
Many turned and stared at him. A few walked 
deliberately back and then turned again so as 
to see that face a second time. Certainly the 
stranger was not thinking of the weather ; that 
would have distorted the symmetry of his coun- 
tenance. Nor could he have been intent upon 
the noble park at his right, nor upon his jour- 
ney’s end before him, for this would have given 
to his look the expression of passing interest. 
His forehead was high above the eyes, and of 
the translucency of pallid onyx. His eyes were 
as deep as a coal-mine and as black; but from 
them therecame a steady flow of light, heat, and 
emotion. When men saw his eyes for the first 
time it seemed to them as if they had lived 
unlighted and unwarmed untilthen. Hismouth 
was fine and firm, and yet, in spite of its grav- 
ity, there played about its corners a humor that 
made children run after him to play ; but they 
never touched him, they knew not why. His 
beard fell full to his breast, and his brown hair 
with virile waves clung to his shoulders. The 
delicacy of woman and the strength of man 
were revealed by the texture of his hair and 
the spring of his pace. As he walked, his look 
was inward rather than observant. He ap- 
peared entranced with a tremendous problem. 
People were bewildered and awed, even hum- 
bled, as they looked upon him; and then they 
looked again. The power that radiated from 
this stranger seemed to be the power of a 
body tingling with every function of life, whose 
mind was dominated by a unique idea, which 
the soul in turn ordered to a final expression. 
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Yet he stooped like one who carried a crush- 
ing burden, and his cheeks and eyes paled and 
glowed as if his were a sleepless mission. 

“ A hundred thousand thunders! What have 
we here now?” 

Five officers had come down the broad walk 
abreast, armin arm. Women had been pushed 
aside by them in their ungentlemanly advance. 
Children had rushed to the street to escape 
brutality. Civilians had slunk into the gutter, 
not daring to withstand the haughty onslaught. 
The stranger lifted up his eyes and looked 
upon them. 

“ Gott in Himmel!” began another, bluster- 
ingly, but the execration died away. A third 
touched his sword, but his hand dropped from 
its hilt. The five boisterous guardsmen shriy- 
eled under the calm gaze of this dusty way- 
farer, saluted in a shamefaced way, and filed 
respectfully past him without a murmur. The 
stranger seemed in no wise elated by the hu- 
mility of these military lords; it could hardly 
be said that he noticed what he seemed to take 
as a matter of course. Was he a general in 
disguise ? Not so, for there is an edict that no 
officer shall appear without his uniform in 
the street. Von Moltke wore a civilian’s dress 
but once in his official career of seventy years, 
and then he burned it after he had exchanged 
courtesies with an American. Could this 
stranger have been a prince incognito ? Would 
a prince walk to Potsdam and back when there 
is a railroad —and in March ? 

And now he set his face more resolutely to- 
wards the Brandenburg Gate, and began to 
look about him as if he expected to be met. 
He passed a private and a corporal talking 
aloud. 

“Ach, Rudolph, thinkest thou that the 
Kaiser will have war this summer?” 

“ Ki, Fritz; perhaps. I for my part am con- 
tent as itis. Thou knowest I have nearlyserved 
my time, and in June I go back to the good 
mother and my sweetheart, please God.” 

“ But, thou foolish head, if it be God’s will 
that we smite the French ? Thunder and light- 
ning! There is glory for the Kaiser—” 

« A dead soldier thinketh little of the Kaiser’s 
glory,” interrupted Rudolph, soberly. 

“ Na-na, thouart a cabbage-head, and know- 
est nought of powder and glory—” 

“ T dare fight,” protested the private, hotly ; 
“thou knowest that, comrade. I go against 
the cursed Frenchman gladly, and that thou 
knowest also. Was not my father at Sedan, 
and Metz, and Paris? NowI understand this 
not. There are Hans, and Peter, and thy cousin 
Fried’l with the six infants. The frau of Hans 
is a sickly thing, and weepeth about his neck. 
When the two brothers of Peter were killed at 
Strasburg,— thou rememberest how the cap- 
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tain said they never had a chance to fire a 
shot, and they bled to death, and their mother 
died of heart sorrows,— tell me now, was that 
glory ?” 

“ Nay; I know not,” answered Fritz, with an 
embarrassed stammer. “That is the Kaiser’s 
business, not mine.” 

The stranger passed beyond the voices of 
the simple couple. The peasant class of Ger- 
many furnish loyalty and to spare. But to 
what? A travesty, a principle, or a power ? 

The words he had overheard recalled him 
to his first thoughts. He walked abstractedly. 
His head drooped towards his breast. Clouds 
of dust enveloped him and nagged him. He 
seemed to be struggling in an agony, but 
whether of the body or of the spirit, whether 
he were fighting the wind or wrestling in prayer, 
who should say ? When he reached the Avenue 
of Victory he instinctively stopped. Equipages 
swung around the corner with Russian swift- 
ness. Many were open, and the electric lights 
werereflected from epaulets and helmets. What 
a surge at this hour! It was the rush of an 
army, for every three men out of four were 
clothed in uniform. The sight was brilliant ; 
the cost must have been terrible. But who 
thought of that, except when an increased war- 
budget was ostentatiously fought in the Reich- 
stag, or a scheme for increasing the taxes was 
opposed by a few tremulous representatives of 
a desperate people ? 

he stranger looked up at the monument of 
Victory before him, towering in the Koenig’s 
Platz to the height of two hundred feet. The 
huge eagles at the summit were now imperious 
in the white electric glare, and now extin- 
guished by the shadow of the storm. 

“ Victory!” he mused, half aloud ; the car- 
riages muffled his voice. “ Two hundred feet 
of victory purchased with how many feet of 
graves!” 

The crowd hustled him, and, as he turned, 
they divided, and he walked on. Almost under 
the Brandenburg Gate he stopped again. This 
Athenian structure is surmounted by a quadriga 
of victory. 

“Victory again! Four-yoked victory!” he 
mused. “ Truly a fit name for victory. Glory, 
oppression, execration, death, are the yokes 
of thy victory,O King!” 

Ashe spoke, outriders and a carriage plunged 
through the central passage of the Doric gate. 
Confused cries of “ Hoch!” greeted the Em- 
peror. Hats were deferentially raised. Only 
the stranger remained covered. A guard 
sprang forward, but the stranger waved him 
off, and the uniform fell back. The young ruler 
bent far out to the exceptional sight. Being a 
military man, he had a veneer of popularity 
with his people, and was unused to discour- 
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tesy. The two men regarded each other. It 
seemed as if for the passing second each en- 
graved the other upon the retina of his soul. 
A fierce strangulation of rage burst hotly, like 
a sudden perspiration, upon the Emperor. He 
tried to brush it off with an unconcerned laugh. 
He felt disconcerted for the first time in his 
life, and was ashamed to mention the matter 
to his aide-de-camp. But the stranger stood 
with eyes full of overwhelming sorrow. Some- 
one respectfully touched him upon his arm. 

“You are prompt and faithful. I am glad 
that my comrade is at hand,” the stranger said 
without turning. 

“T am here as you ordered. The despatches 
are in my hands, and the loyal await your com- 
mands.” 

“We enter the Austrian Embassy,” replied 
the stranger, quietly. “ A private room awaits 
us there.” 

“The Austrian Embassy!” 
other. 

“ And why not?” 

“ But I thought —” 

“Think no more,” returned the stranger, smil- 
ing. “Think not, but obey and trust.” 

The two entered the Embassy silently. A 
bowing attaché escorted them to an ante- 
chamber, and, after a whisper from the stranger, 
obsequiously closed the door and mounted 
guard without. 

“Tn an hour I am gone,” began he who was 
plainly the master. “‘ You have despatches from 
Stralsund, Dantzic, Kénigsberg, Bromberg, 
Breslau, Dresden, and Stuttgart.” 

“T have, indeed, Sire. Here they are.” 

The stranger read the papers carefully, while 
his companion, with an expression in which as- 
tonishment, respect, and love struggled for the 
mastery, regarded him attentively. 

“And Spandau?” inquired the stranger 
without looking up. 

“The commandant will be present at the 
meeting to-night.” 

“ That is well done. How many, think you, 
wear the white crown in Berlin to-night ?” 

“The reports give a few over thirteen thou- 
sand.” 

“ Add ten thousand more. 
peror?” 

“ Baron Van der Weh is to-day in favor. 
His report conveys the hope that the Emperor 
will appoint a new General of Division. Von 
Eisenach is spoken of.” 

“ He too is ours. Three months more,—if 
hearts are true,— Europe is saved. My time is 
due. Send the messengers I spoke of to Pots- 
dam to-morrow. Theyshallstay until every man 
is won. They will find the Pomeranians come. 
Give orders—” Then followed with precision 
and with the peculiar authoritativeness of a 


exclaimed the 


And the Em- 
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hopeful and practical dreamer minute com- 
mands, given in a low voice. 

“His excellency the ambassador desires 
audience, Sire,” interrupted the attaché, with 
deferential salute. 

While the stranger sat alone awaiting this 
visitor, his glance fell upon his own dusty boots, 
and he smiled at their contrast with the gor- 
geous rug beneath them. As he lifted his face, 
and even while he heard a commanding step 
along the corridor, something of irresistible 
triumph flashed forth from foot to face. Yet 
there was nothing of haughtiness in it, nor of 
self-satisfaction. In a twinkling the blaze of 
conscious power was over, and as he slightly 
bent his head he murmured to himself these 
words : 

“ Yea, Jesus, thou art first.” 


THE spacious apartments of General la 
Guerre, Chief of Division, were situated in the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée. The General was 
still young,—that is, not old,—and Paris had 
not yet learned to be fickle to her distinguished 
soldier. He had been recalled from Algiers, 
promoted to the head of his division, with head- 
quarters in Besangon, and was now on an in- 
definite furlough in Paris in order that he might 
perfect his destructive inventionsat the expense 
of the state. General la Guerre held a bnilliant 
court. Some salons whispered his name for 
Minister of War; a few inner circles enthusi- 
astically recommended him as a major-general 
of France, while “ Le Temps” hinted vaguely 
that he might become the creator of a new po- 
litical party. 

General ]a Guerre sat impatiently awaiting 
a visitor; and as the general had lost money 
at piquet the night before, he was already pre- 
judiced against the man before he was an- 
nounced. The General’s greeting, however, 
was courteous, as became a Frenchman. 

“T have called because the time has come 
that I should do so,” began his visitor. He 
spoke so gently, and withal so authoritatively, 
that the General’s attention was arrested at 
once. At the first glance the officer’s soul 
started within him before the face he saw. He 
could not describe it afterward, but his im- 
pression was one of a man of such purity and 
faith that he had strength to move the world. 

“ You are not a soldier, sir,” said the Gen- 
eral, confusedly, not knowing what he said. 

“No; but I command my hundreds of thou- 
sands of soldiers.” 

In spite of this preposterous statement, 
worthy of the maddest brain that trembled, 
the General found himself compelled to believe 
that the speaker said the truth. 

The stranger began to explain himself, and 
he poured forth his purposes as the clouds pour 
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forth the rain. For three mortal hours the two 
men sat in solemn conclave. At first the Gen- 
eral tried to look wearied. He lighted a ciga- 
rette, and toyed with it. Then he cast it aside, 
and welded his eyes upon the stranger’s face. 

“ Sacred name of God!” he exclaimed, “can 
this be possible?” As the stranger sketched 
his awful mission the General’s excitement in- 
creased. “ Name of a dog!” he ejaculated. 
“ Sacré bleu /” he muttered. At last he could 
contain himself no longer. “ A/ille fonnerres ! 
Monsieur, for God’s sake, who are you ?”’ 

The stranger shook his head, and continued. 
Then came timid questions and convincing re- 
plies. The General paced the room feverishly. 
There was one more question left. With a su- 
preme effort the soldier shot it out. 

“ But, sir, is this not called, in vulgar lan- 
guage, treason?” 

“ What is the debt of- France ?” asked the 
stranger unmoved. 

“ Thirty milliards of francs.” 

“Who pays its enormous interest ?” 

“The people of France.” 

“What is the present peace-footing of the 
army ?” 

“ Fifteen hundred thousand men.” 

“ What do they do?” 

“ Drill.” 

“Why?” 

“To be able to fight.” 

“ Why 2” 

“ For France.” 

“ Why?” 

The General shook his head. 

“Who pays for this? ” 

“The people.” 

“ Do you ever hear them murmur, General? 
Are tears treason? Is misery rebellion ? Can 
you impeach widowhood and desolation ?” 

“The consequences of the military idea are 
matters of course,” protested the General. 

“ Possibly. You may have never thought 
of another consequence. How many citizens, 
think you, are mine in France to-day ?” 

“ Dieu! How know 1?” 

“Open the window, General, and look out. 
What do you see?” 

“ A company of Zouaves marching this way.” 

“ You are their superior officer. Order them 
to halt, and call twomen up. Choose the men 
yourself,” 

General la Guerre accepted the challenge 
without remark. At his brusque command two 
privates quickly saluted at the doorway, and 
awkwardly shuffled in. Wonderingly the com- 
pany stood attention below, while its captain 
fumed at the interference. 

The stranger approached the two uncomfort- 
able men, spoke to them a word, and unbut- 
toned their coats. Upon the shirt of each a 











silver badge shaped like a crown was thus 
made visible. 

“TI am he,” slowly said the stranger to the 
two soldiers. At that word tremors of joy 
seized these men. They would have fallen upon 
their knees, but he constrained them. 

“T have dreamed of this, but believed it 
not,” stammered one. 

“JT am content. When shall the word be 
spoken ?” asked the other. 

“In God’s time,” replied the stranger, se- 
renely. With a reverential salute the soldiers 
softly filed out. 

The stranger turned with enraptured face 
upon his bewildered host. 

“These are but two of a million taken at 
your random choice. France is mine. Ger- 
many is mine—” 

“What? Germany? Mon Dieu! Who are 
you? Speak!” The Frenchman clasped his 
hands as only a Frenchman can. 

“ Austria is mine,” continued the terrible 
stranger, heedless of the interruption. “ Italy 
is mine. Denmark and Sweden are mine. 
Spain totters to my arms. Russia heeds my 
beckonings. England has resigned to me. 
Behold, I hold Europe in my hand ; and when 
I open it, let her kings tremble.” 

“Take me!” cried the man of war. “ ‘Take 
me for your comrade! I am yours. Believe 
me,”—his voice faltered in his great emotion,— 
~ [ swear it on my sword.” 

“Not on the sword, but on this,” said the 
stranger, smiling. He drew from his bosom a 
plain emblem like the one the soldiers showed, 
and put it softly in the General’s hand. In 
comparison with his claim for authority, the 
badge seemed singularly simple and cheap. It 
was of silver, unchased, unjeweled. The thin 
plate was cut in the fashion of a crown, and 
the whole was polished to a curious whiteness. 
The trinket fascinated the eye. Was this sim- 
ple emblem bewitched or blessed ? 

“Itisonly asoldier’s order,” said the stranger, 
slowly, “ but its possession confers the rarest 
opportunity and calls forth the largest loyalty 
of your life. Wear it, General la Guerre, not 
in my name, but in the name of your people, 
and in a greater name than that of France. 
‘For Christ’s sake’ is the watchword of him 
who wears the silver crown.” 


St. Pererssurc slept. The brilliant moon 
guarded its streets. Now and again a fitful 
patrol took a step forward at the sound of ap- 
proaching feet, looked at the pedestrian inso- 
lently, and slunk back into his dark corner as 
the suspect passed. At irregular intervals the 
thundering of an equipage at full gallop awoke 
somnolent echoes that chased each other from 
side to side and died away in a duet of angry 
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snarls. The guard always smiled indulgently 
at such rumbles, for these were but nobles re- 
turning home, poor of purse, intoxicated with 
champagne, and by the Tsigani’s voluptuous 
music and dance. 

It was one o’clock, and the bell of Cazan 
rang out “God save the Czar!” St. Peters- 
burg turned uneasily on its pillow, muttered 
an invocation to the Virgin, and slept the weary 
sleep of one above a mine and a countermine. 

Only the Czar of all the Russias did not rest. 
He paced his cabinet like a conquered leopard. 
His face was haggard from aged anxiety. He 
glanced at a paper and sighed deeply. At last, 
with despairing resoluteness, he tapped a bell 
and handed a written order to his aide. Then 
he suspiciously watched the door close. He 
stepped softly to it, and listened attentively ; 
then he pulled a curtain tremulously aside, 
and hastened through a secret passage to an 
unused bedchamber, there to pass another 
unassassinated night. 

From the stuccoed palace of Prince Azov 
no light flashed except the electric glitter of 
the Nevskoi Prospect and the glimmer of 
the moon, both of which fought brilliant com- 
bats on the hundred-plated panes, and were 
beaten back in a thousand zigzag, dismem- 
bered rays. 

Suddenly there was a violent ringing at the 
porter’s bell. Twenty black figures pushed 
by the stolid servant and forced their way into 
the sumptuous apartments of the Prince. Es- 
critoires were wrenched open. Papers were 
hurriedly examined and stowed away by prac- 
tised hands. Like locusts they ravaged until 
they came to the inner chambers. 

“Tn the name of the Czar,” was their omi- 
nous excuse. 

Bedrooms were ruthlessly invaded. Ladies 
shrieked. A shot was fired. The Prince, pale, 
but with forced dignity, cried out to the leader 
of the horde: 

*“ Halt! Whom seek ye?” 

“ Yourself, Prince, and your guest.” 

A door opened, and a tall man of dignified 
mien appeared. He was fully dressed, as if he 
were prepared. His cape was on his shoulder. 

His hat was in his hand. He spoke to the 
leader : 

“T am ready; take me. Am I not enough?” 
At the sound of his deep voice the soldiers fell 
back a step, but the leader advanced. 

“My commands are to escort his royal 
Highness also.” 

“Then do your duty, in God’s name, and 
be quick,” spoke up the Prince in a clear, proud 
voice. 

Such expeditions are toocommon to be man- 
aged bunglingly. The Prince and his guest 
were quickly and deftly, though respectfully, 
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hurried into a black carriage, the patrol on 
the street carelessly muttered, “ Another!” and 
before the bells tolled two the prison-fortress 
had shut her relentless gates upon two more 
victims of the Czar’s tyranny. 

“It gives me great pain, your Highness,” 
said the commandant to his titled prisoner 
after the usual formalities of registration were 
completed, “ it affords me much distress, to see 
you here; but I am empowered to make your 
visit as comfortable as I can, and to assure 
you on the honor of the highest authority that 
you will not be detained from your home above 
three days. No crime is laid at your door. 
The detention is bureaucratic, not penal. Have 
you any request to make?” 

The Prince shook his head skeptically, and 
was respectfully conducted to an apartment 
princely in comparison with uncounted oubli- 
ettes forty feet below it, dens too hideous to de- 
scribe, too dark to see at midday, whose slimy 
walls are ever bathed by the icy ripples of the 
Neva. When the Prince had gone, the com- 
mandant turned to the stranger before him. He 
seemed to regard the prisoner coldly and ac- 
cusingly. The prisoner returned the look with 
a dignity unalloyed by bravado; then he let 
his glance travel from face to face, not omitting 
the secretary sitting before him. The eyes of 
the prisoner dilated curiously after he had fin- 
ished his inspection, while his countenance lost 
nothing of its powerful expression of serenity. 

“Your name ?” 

“T am called, but nameless,” replied the 
prisoner, quietly. 

“ You trifle, sir,” said the commandant, se- 
verely enough. “It is too late for pleasan- 
tries; conduct the man to N. The examination 
will be continued to-morrow.” 

The commandant looked the other way, 
while the prisoner was led to a subterranean 
cell the oozing stones and malignant fetors of 
which had decayed the body and broken the 
will of more than a score of Russia’s mar- 
tyred patriots. 

A half-hour later one of the most extraor- 
dinary scenes ever witnessed by this prison, his- 
toric with surprises, was enacted in the cell from 
the iron door of which exuded the letter N. 

Within its oval walls knelt the commandant 
of the fortress, pleading with the prisoner of 
his apparent scorn. He clasped the stranger’s 
hands and kissed them with the veneration 
which Russians feel towards religious emblems. 
The stranger bent above him, and with the 
tenderness to which the Russian tongue lends 
itself called him dear one and loyal brother. 

“ Now will I conduct you safely out,” cried 
the commandant, his voice broken with emo- 
tion. He felt that fervor for self-immolation 
which forms the essence of the Slavic patriot. 
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He knew that execution or lifelong banish- 
ment would follow— a speedy penalty for this 
act of treason. The rough keeper of this hor- 
rible fortress was in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice. 

“You are needed, Sire,” he added simply. 
“T have no family, and can easily sink beneath 
the current. No one will be the sadder.” The 
stranger shook his head tenderly. 

“ But, Sire, the cause calleth you. I hear its 
cry. Hasten, or it is too late!” Beads of 
anguish stood out upon the commandant’s 
face. He had reached that stage of self-anni- 
hilation in which he was afraid that his sacrifice 
would be denied him. “ For Christ’s sake!” 
he added solemnly. He reverently took from 
his bosom a silver periapt cut in the image 
of a crown, and pressed it to his lips. That 
was his final, unanswerable argument. 

The prisoner’s eyes quivered with tears. In 
the dull light of the lantern it could be seen 
that his lips pressed themselves together pas- 
sionately in the act of great self-control, and 
that in spite of himself he wept. Such precious 
loyalty might well move a strong man, and 
leave him unashamed of the rare tear. Then 
the stranger bent over his friend and kissed 
him as if the touch were a rite of benediction. 

“ For Christ’s sake I will not. I have come 
to save life, not to spill it. Never shall death 
enter the world through me. I should be ac- 
cursed if it happened thus. Arise, my friend ; 
get thee quickly to thy room. Station two 
guards before thy door that it be publicly 
known that thou art there, and there do thou 
stay until the reveille calls the morrow. Nay; 
speak not, nor grieve for me. Thou hast done 
thy duty, and art absolved. God will suffer no 
harm to me until my workis done. That is my 
faith. Do thou also hold it. Now, go! I 
command thee, for Christ’s sake, go! ” 

The commandant obeyed with dull hom- 
age. Mechanically he closed the iron door, 
sorrowfully he locked it, slowly and obedi- 
ently he went to his own room. 

At sunrise the next morning there was a 
running to and fro within the prison courts, 
and the hubbub of a terrible excitement. A 
turnkey had discovered the stranger’s cell to 
be empty. In fact, the man had mysteriously 
disappeared, There were rumors afloat that 
with the strength of a hundred giants, such as 
composed the guard of Frederick William, he 
had burst the bars asunder, and had forced an 
exit to the world. But upon examination the 
bolts were found intact, the walls untouched. 
There was another subtler report that there 
had been a mighty treason among the minor 
guards of the prison, that they had arisen and 
had themselves escorted the powerful stranger 
without the walls and the moat. But the com- 
mandant was unimpeachable. The guards were 
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ignorant and dumb. Only an unintercepted 
glance now and then was furtively exchanged 
between a few soldiers whose reputation for 
hebetude from that hour began to wax. At 
any rate, the prisoner had vanished, and many 
high officials came in time to believe that 
their victim had not been apprehended by 
them at all. 


Tue Emperor of Germany awoke on the 
morning of the first of June with the impres- 
sion that he had been drinking ink. Indiges- 
tion had violently assaulted him, and his head 
felt as if it were an eight-inch mortar charged 
with melinite to the muzzle, and ready to 
burst at an incautious touch. The august suf- 
ferer groaned. For once he had allowed him- 
self to depart from his habitual abstemiousness, 
and at the British Legation the night before 
he had eaten some truffles prepared by an ac- 
cursed French cook, and had imbibed too much 
French champagne, to the detriment of his 
principles and his stomach. Nowit was already 
seven o’clock, his usual rising hour, and he 
could hardly move. Eminent maledictions 


were stifled with heroic restraint before they 
rose to his tongue, for, in spite of his sufferings, 
he remembered that he was the father of his 
children as well as the father of his fatherland. 

At last, with a tremendous effort of will he 


arose, staggered into his uniform, and felt his 
way to his first breakfast. Confident that if he 
could only get on horseback and gallop sharply 
before his soldiers on the parade-ground he 
would feel better, he was just about to give 
the order for his mount when his chamberlain 
approached him. 

“Your Majesty, Monsieur the French am- 
bassador desires audience on important busi- 
ness.” 

Now the important business that made de- 
mands at so unreasonable an hour happened 
to be due to a little fracas on the French fron- 
tier. ‘Two ignorant French peasants had been 
arrested because they chanced to be gathering 
wood three furlongs beyond the soil of France. 
They had been summarily seized by a squad of 
German soldiers, and, naturally indignant at 
such rough measures, one of them had pro- 
tested tooth and nail. He had been calmly 
shot, and buried where he lay. The other was 
hurried into the nearest German fortress on the 
preposterous charge of being a French spy, 
and now the government at Paris was trying 
to“ diplomat” him out. Feeling ran high on 
both sides of Lorraine, and the Emperor had 
been considerably annoyed. But to have this 
low-born republican ambassador demand to see 
him at this hour was more than he could bear. 

“Pots thousand! Thunderweather! Tell 
him to come again when I am at leisure.” 
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“ But—” urged the oily chamberlain. 

“ By the beard of Barbarossa!” exploded 
the man of melinite. 

There was no need to say more. The offi- 
cial vanished with his uncomfortable message. 

The Emperor was somewhat appeased, and 
was about to descend to the courtyard to mount, 
when General Von Eisenach and Baron Van 
der Weh, the new Minister of War, were an- 
nounced, and, with the liberty of intimacy, 
rushed resonantly in and saluted their imperial 
master. : 

The Emperor’s head was still in a state of 
whizzing turmoil. His eyes saw nothing but 
blackness before them. His dyspepsia was so 
severe that he hardly knew what he said, and 
was aware of only one thing thoroughly, 
namely, that he was extremely irritable, and 
that it was impossible for him to be anything 
else. 

“Well, what now?” asked the Emperor, 
sternly. 

“ Your Majesty,” answered the Minister of 
War, breathlessly, “ I have just spoken with the 
French ambassador. He asserts that France 
will brook no delay. The man must be sur- 
rendered, and an indemnity must be paid, 
instanter.” 

The Emperor clutched the hilt of his sword 
in the heat of his passion. He did not know 
that it was trufflesand champagne. He forgot 
that there was a German outrage which his bet- 
ter sense would gladly redress. He was only 
conscious that France had made an insulting 
demand. 

“ Himmel! Cross! Thunderweather! The 
Frenchman shall rot in Metz first!” burst forth 
the ruler. “ What sayest thou, Eisenach ?” 

The young General looked at the young Em- 
peror, and then at the young Minister of War. 
He hesitated tospeak. His answer might lose 
him his division, or Germany an opportunity 
of honest amends. But his blood was up, too. 
His immaturity decided him. 

“Ja, wohl! Your Majesty is right. Let the 
French bay. We growl not, but we bite.” 

The Emperor smiled for the first time on that 
memorable morning. 

“ And thou, Van der Weh?” He turned 
upon his Minister of War. 

“France shall not dictate to the father- 
land,” answered Van der Weh, sententiously. 

The Kaiser’s face burned with excitement. 
His blood pumped itself to and fro as if in a 
fire-engine. He imagined himself fanned by the 
righteous bellows of patriotism. 

“Ye are my friends indeed,”—he took the 
hands of the two men in his,— “ and the pro- 
tectors of the German honor. If needs be, we 
will fight. Eh, my friends, will we not?” 

Never had there been such a declaration by 
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the hot ruler before. His enormous armies 
were held ostensibly in the interest of peace. 
He had forgotten that the continued sight of 
battalions of men drilled to the guns was as 
much the temptation to use them as the sight 
of cognac is the incentive to drink. It is easier 
to create an opportunity of trying an army than 
the army itself. 

The three looked at one another, almost 
frightened by the words just spoken. Their ter- 
rible import stole over these men. Then it be- 
gan to intoxicate them. They stood inspecting 
one another silently, but with eloquent eyes. 

“See that my will be made known to the 
ambassador,” said the Emperor hurriedly to 
his Minister of War. Then he removed his 
hands, and with a dramatic motion drew forth 
his sword. “ But should France insist, she shall 
not outventure us this time in a declaration. 
By the gods of our fathers, I believe my hour 
has come. Now will I place my brother upon 
the throne of Spain. Now shall I have my 
Gravelotte and my Sedan, my Strasburg and 
my Paris!” 

Inspired by this enthusiasm the two sub- 
jects had also unconsciously taken attitudes 
worthy of a historic painter. 

The Emperor paced the chamber restlessly, 
while Van der Weh hastened to transmit his 
commands. Von Eisenach stood attention, and 
eyed his master anxiously. For fully two hours 
the one paced, and the other watched, without 
speaking. They were not interrupted. Lac- 
keys are quick. The rumor had spread abroad 
that the Emperor was “ sad,” and not even his 
children ventured to pay their morning respects 
of ceremony. 

“ Mein Gott! It is done,” panted the Min- 
ister as he plunged into the apartment. 

The Emperor now began to understand too 
well the meaning of those words. He turned 
white, and collected his disordered mind with 
great effort. 

“ It is God’s will,” he said, reverentially. 

“ Perhaps,” doubted the General to himself. 
But aloud he said: “ Vorwdrts / Itis war. Let 
us begin.” 

“ But the Reichstag ? ” queried the Minister 
of War, trembling. 

“JT am the Reichstag and the people 
stormed the Emperor with a stamp of his 
spurred heel. 

The decision had now become history. Dys- 
pepsia had done its unparalleled work. Within 
two hours France had recalled her representa- 
tive, and had begun to mobilize her enormous 
army; England to prepare her fleet; Russia 
to threaten with five hundred thousand Cos- 
sacks; Austria to mass her troops against — 
whom? Belgium and Luxemburg to totter; 
while Germany, ox-headed Germany, un- 
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dismayed and stolid, challenged her hereditary 
foe. 

Three days had not passed, and the million- 
headed dog of war was straining at its leash. 


Ir was night, and not a shot had been fired. 
The two armies rested before the carnage that 
could not be delayed beyond the morrow. The 
valley lay darkly between thetwocamps. From 
the opposing hills a thousand fires shot gleams 
of hatred at one another. It was a starless night, 
and no reflection lighted the sluggish river 
that divided the valley and the armies. 

Well-trained dogs with muffled mouths and 
velvet feet guarded the German outposts. The 
Wandering Jew could not have passed scent 
and sentry without imperative challenge. The 
countersign of the German line on that event- 
ful night was given out at sunset gun by Von 
Eisenach and was received with peculiar agi- 
tation by the rank and file. “ For Christ’s sake” 
was repeated at many asummons of “ Who goes 
there ?” and it was noticeable that the words 
were never uttered carelessly, but invariably 
with a dreamy veneration for sacred things 
which is apt to surprise us a little in the Teu- 
tonic heart. 

It was barely nine o’clock, and the vast camp 
was still alive with a quiet bustle. Regiments 
were pouring in, and were adjusting themselves 
with that calm exactitude peculiar to the dis- 
cipline of the German army. Here sat a group 
about a tent, polishing their accoutrements to 
while away the time, and listening to one of 
their number singing Kérner’s “ Sword Song” 
or Uhland’s pathetic “ Passage.” Yonder one 
almost stumbled over a dozen fellows, looking 
in the dark like will-o’-the-wisps glowing from 
their pipes, and telling in tender tones stories 
of their homes. None of the anxiety or forced 
gaiety usualon the evening before the first bat- 
tle was apparent. Raw recruits were as serene 
as scarred veterans. One listened in vain for 
words of hatred or curses against the French. 
It might have been the prestige of previous 
victory that tempered the soldier’s resentment, 
or it might have been the solemnity of the last 
night on earth that made bitterness seem ir- 
rational to the Lutheran nature. Whatever the 
cause, the motive of the war was strangely ig- 
nored in the conversation of the army. When 
heaven imperatively beckons from the mouth 
ofa gun, what philosopher curses the misguided 
hand that pulls the trigger ? But all men are 
not philosophers. 

From a plain tent on the highest eminence 
electric lights burned. Within could be heard 
voices estimating distances, while in a lull an 
important, half-burned cigar would point out 
an eligible route across the map. Only the im- 
perial standard, drooping disconsolately above 
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the tent, revealed that it was the Emperor’s, 
and the numerous aides-de-camp stationed in 
attendance testified that the last and the most 
important meeting of the Emperor’s generals 
was convening. 

“ Here will we pin them; here will we annihi- 
late them; over this road will we march upon 
Paris,” said the Emperor, proudly, marking the 
map with a pencil. He thought of Napoleon, 
and believed that the Corsican’s genius of vic- 
tory had leaped the Rhine and found a tenure 
in his own fate. His generals bowed their 
heads. ‘They did not differ with him. 

‘The camp was not yet asleep. Here and 
there, from artillery to cavalry, from sappers to 
infantry, from tent to tent, from group to group, 
from man to man, might have been seen the 
dim outline of a flitting form which seemed 
bent upon some errand not in consonance with 
the situation. The effect that this person had 
upon the army was extraordinary. He seemed 
to intoxicate, not with the schnapps of brute 
power, but with the cordial of a mysterious in- 
spiration. With a heart-moving longing to see 
him pass, men lay awake listening for his step. 
What genius is this tofascinateanarmy? When 
the man strode into the light some looked at 
him devoutly, others greeted him with quiet 
respect; all evidently held him in an awe which 
had a touch of the superstitious. And when he 
vanished into the blackness the men slipped 
silently into their blankets and dreamed pro- 
phetic dreams. 

He was accompanied by no attendant, and, 
though by his dress a civilian, and oddly out 
of harmony with the uniformed camp, he 
seemed to grasp every detail with a military 
omniscience. Had a spy followed his quick 
course through the camp, he would have ob- 
served that the stranger made little or no dis- 
tinction between commissioned officers and the 
rank and file, treating every one with a repub- 
lican affability. Could he have been a socialist, 
perhaps of kingly rank, who flattered the mob, 
and cajoled its chiefs to gain his unknown end ? 
But no common plotter or iconoclast of thrones 
commands the reverence of his tools. Clearly 
this stranger had another mission than to de- 
stroy. That he too knew the watchword was 
evident, and when he gave it, the sacred speech 
took to itself a meaning the significance of 
which more than one sentry may have divined. 

A corporal saw him leave the tent of the 
Minister of War, and wondered not. A quar- 
termaster beheld him enter the general’s head- 
quarters, and muttered, “ It is well.” 

As the stranger made thé rapid round of the 
huge camp he left behind him on those he 
passed the spiritual impression of an oratorio. 
There came into dull faces the look of men 
who halt on a glad march to a festival. Are 
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we to killone another to-morrow ? Impossible ! 
Incredible! Forgotten ! 

On the outskirts of the camp the stranger 
walked up to half a dozen officers who were 
discussing in whispers the issues of the next 
day. They smiled with grave pleasure when 
they saw him approach, and hastened to meet 
him. They did not speak at first. Evidently 
these were the stranger’s most intimate confi- 
dants. A wonderful smile touched his face as 
he leaned towards them. 

“For the last time,” he said gently, “-we 
stand face to face. Your eyes ask the secret of 
my birth. Be content to know that power 
comes no longer of birth, or name, or riches, 
but of a holy aim. If I have opened to your 
eyes God’s economy of nations, it is enough. 
Our work is almost done. Finish it, in the 
name of Him whose sacred pledge you wear 
upon the battlefield to-morrow. I give you 
my last command. Yield to no other allegiance 
than to mine for the short space of fifteen hours, 
and you have saved Europe—perhaps the 
world. Obey! Obey, for Christ’s sake! Nay ; 
question me not, for I go from you. The hour 
has come.” 

As he spoke he melted from them. Neither 
the sentinels nor their dogs restrained him. He 
passed them by as if he were a cloud. At the 
brink of the river a boat was in waiting to con- 
vey him to the other side. 

Who was this mysterious man who could 
penetrate palaces, awe generals, escape dun- 
geons, and wield imperial power over an army 
of millions ? Was hea spy, that he should pass 
to the French side at dead of night, give the 
countersign, be received with respect similar to 
that which he had just experienced, and pro- 
ceed from outpost to sentry, from sentinel to 
earthworks, on to the camp, and thence to 
the tent of General la Guerre, the chief of 
all the French forces, second in command only 
to the President of the Republic? With what 
wild scheme had this adventurer entrapped the 
imagination of a continent? By what power 
had he controlled the undercurrent ? Who was 
this religious fanatic ? Whence his birth, his re- 
sources, his inspiration? Was he a man of gi- 
gantic fraud or of dedicated fate? Was he a 
madman, a genius, or a fool ? 

It so happened that a sentry, piqued with 
curiosity, crawled upon his stomach and lifted 
the flap of the general’s tent. What secret ofstate 
has he overtaken? For what can he sell these 
whispers? By the light of a brilliant burner he 
sees a strange sight. The generals of the French 
army ? Upon their knees? Praying? And in 
the midst of them the solemn stranger lifting 
up his hands and voice to heaven. 

* And do thou, Heavenly Father, bless the 
work of these hands. Suffer it not to fail at the 
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last hour. With the strength and the faith that 
thou hast given me, do thou anoint these. May 
the sublime victory of the crown be guided and 
blessed by thee. For Christ’s sake.” As the 
singular group rose from their knees he who 
had prayed uttered a last command. 

“Let every possessor of the crown wear it 
openly upon his breast to-morrow, from the 
highest to the lowest man.” 

The eavesdropper, telling his beads and re- 
peating many an Ave, had slipped to his post, 
and now presented arms. But the stranger, 
passing out into the dense night, observed him 
not. He walked on rapidly. 

Ah! Whatis there? A sentry asleep! A light 
touch pins upon the left breast of the criminal 
a silver crown, and a gentle whisper wakens 
him. As the dreamer rubs his eyes, and stirs, 
he sees a stately figure flitting by. Beyond the 
last rampart, the last breastwork, the last pa- 
trol, the last electric sentry, it passes with the 
air of a god whose work is well done. 


At four o’clock the vast camp of the Ger- 
mans was astir. At five o’clock six hundred 
thousand men breakfasted. At six o’clock the 


valley was still covered with a white mere of 
mist. At seven o’clock the artillery were or- 
dered totrain their mortars and pneumatic guns 
upon the French intrenchments eight miles or 


more away. At eight the subterrestrial torpe- 
does were in position, making an assault upon 
the German line an impossibility. The com- 
panies were drawn up in battalions, the bat- 
talions in divisions. Every private was armed 
with a bayoneted rifle that could fire a ball a 
second, which, when skilfully aimed, could 
pierce through five feet of flesh three miles 
away. 

By this time the lake of mist scudded before 
the sun, and exposed what was about to become 
a tarn of fire. 

The Emperor, impatient of glory, had no 
thought of resting upon the defensive, but, in 
order to force the fight himself, had ordered 
the guns to vomit their attack sharply at nine 
o’clock. He himself would give the word of 
command. 

The Emperor had been born emotional ; 
that is to say, his enthusiasm was of the fitful, 
nervous kind. He was forever groping, but 
after best things. He had successively attitu- 
dinized as a monarchist, a socialist, a reformer 
of scholarship, a patron of arts and of Jews. 
He had subsidized a merchant navy as insis- 
tently as he had treated for universal disarma- 
ment. To preserve international equilibrium, 
he controlled a million of the best-drilled troops 
in Europe. But in spite of his public protes- 
tations the secret ambition of his heart was 
about to be accomplished. To play the god 
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of war is more heroically dramatic than to act 
the peasant of peace. So here he is— Freder- 
ick the Great and William I. redivivus / 

Now the Emperor, in the enthusiasm of his 
maiden campaign, forgetting that modern vic- 
tories are to be won from calculation in the 
tent rather than from furore on the battlefield, 
determined, as generalissimo of his army, to give 
the first deadly order in person. The potentate 
who lectured an eminent theologian on bibli- 
cal interpretation found this natural. So, sur- 
rounded by his staff, he pranced from division 
to division, encouraging his men as 4 father 
should — only, in this case, it was the father right 
royally giving up his children to be crushed by 
a death he did not share. From earthworks 
and batteries to outposts he had been received 
with respectful cheers. Still there was not 
enough manifestation to satisfy his vanity. He 
frowned. 

“You cannot expect to receive the same en- 
thusiasm, your Majesty,” explained his Min- 
ister of War, with an apologetic cough, “in 
the uncertain period before victory that you 
will after. Many of these louts are imagining 
that they have shouted their last ‘ Hoch,’ and 
are a bit downcast.” 

“ Thunder and lightning! It is a great honor 
to die for the fatherland and for me,” answered 
the Emperor, hotly. 

“No doubt they see it, your Majesty, but 
they have not yet learned to express it at the 
pinch,” answered his Minister, with dry defer- 
ence, 

As the army stood attention, ready for the 
duty and the glory of the day, flecks of white 
could be seen glittering in the sunlight like 
interrupted lightning, flashing from breast to 
breast. This was not the sheen of buttons or 
the glare of arms but the glitter of a new de- 
vice. It danced along the immovable lines of 
cavalry ; it lighted up long files of infantry; it 
started from officer to officer, and wound its 
brilliant coil from private to private until it en- 
veloped the whole army. This strange white 
spangle could be seen to the best advantage 
when one looked diagonally along a file of 
men. 

The rigid eye of the Emperor was quick to 
notice the new display, which the generals os- 
tentatiously ignored. 

“Tt seems to me my men wear a new dec- 
oration. It must be a very common order. 
Who dared confer it, Von Eisenach ? ” 

“ It is impossible for me to tell you, Sire,” 
replied Von Eisenach, slowly. Stepping up to 
a petty officer, the Emperor sharply asked him: 

“What does this thing mean, corporal ? ” 
touching the source of offense contemptuously 
with his sword. Without hesitation the man 
courteously answered : 
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“Jt is a charm given to me by my sweet- 
heart, your Majesty, to protect life.” He sa- 
luted, and stood blank attention. 

«And you— where did you get the thing 
from ?” proceeded the ruler, looking darkly 
at the nearest private. 

“ My sweetheart, Sire.” 

« And you ?” thrusting at the next. 

« My sweetheart, also, your Majesty,” an- 
swered the private, stolidly. 

Not a face changed expression. The Em- 
peror was nonplussed. He glanced beyond ; 
everywhere the same decoration. There were 
a thousand of them in view. 

But there was no time to lose in discussion: 
a parson’s charm, no doubt; a crotchet, and 
not an infringement; a superstition, and not 
a treason. ‘ 

“Jesu!” ejaculated the Emperor, with a 
smile, “has the whole regiment the same 
sweetheart ? ” 

He laughed at the thought, and rode away. 
Then a sudden cold sweat swept his skin, he 
knew not why. His trained gaze had gone 
dull for the moment, and had not shown him 
that the silver crown nestled beneath a blaz- 
ing order upon the breasts of Von Eisenach 
and Van der Weh. Why fret about a freak ? 
The hour of his apotheosis was at hand. He 
stood beside the gunners. The eyes of the 
staff, officers, and men regarded him furtively. 
There swept from picket to exploiting cavalry, 
from the hospital tents to the guns, from epau- 
let to knapsack, a thrill as if an epoch was 
at hand. It was afterward remembered that 
at this fateful moment the doctors of the am- 
bulance corps, who should have been whetting 
their “ merciful, merciless ” knives, had thrown 
aside their pipes, their novels, and their cards, 
and stood trembling, watches in hand. It was 
said that the nurses of the Red Cross, who 
should have been preparing cots and lints, had 
cast upon the floor their knitting or embroid- 
ery, and had, many of them, fallen on their 
knees in prayer. The Emperor himself felt 
this hidden agitation. Before him artillerymen 
stood as they were taught, expressionless. But 
an awful tension in every face told that their 
souls were freighted with the resolve of a great 
deed. Only the Emperor and the guns smiled; 
these guns of nickel and of steel, capable of 
silently dropping five hundred pounds of the 
most disastrous compound known to science 
ten, twelve, fifteen miles away, crouched like 
panthers, with grins of delight. Suppose each 
gun before it cracks slaughters only a hun- 
dred men who average three decades of exist- 
ence each—the monster has imprisoned in 
his remorseless belly three thousand years of 
life, : 

The gunners stood with fingers upon the 
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electric buttons ready for the word of com- 
mand. The delicate pressure of a hundred fore- 
fingers might blot out how many centuries of 
precious thought? Yet the faces that should 
have been lighted with this magnificent oppor- 
tunity were sternly set in an inflexible mold. 
The Emperor shuddered involuntarily as he 
had only shuddered once before in his life. 
That was at the Brandenburg Gate, not long 
ago. A vague feeling of terror smote him and 
embarrassed him. He almost wished that he 
had prevented this hour. But with a violent 
wrench he cast off this sentimental emotion, 
He looked at his watch and gained courage 
from the approaching instant. As he bent his 
head the army drew a long breath, and the 
air seemed exhausted of its vitality. 

Now the German Emperor raised himself 
proudly. His standard waved above him. He 
encountered a thousand pitying eyes, but he 
saw them not. Hebeheld victory. He straight- 
ened himself upon his war-horse. Nine o’clock, 
and Germany’s moment had come. Every 
plan was complete, He threw rare majesty into 
his command. 

“Now!” he cried. “ Ready / Fire!” 


THE President of France, like the Emperor 
of Germany, was by virtue of his high office 
commander-in-chief of the French army. This 
dignitary was not born to the purple, but a 
perfumer. At eighteen he became a feuilleton- 
ist ; at twenty-five a politician ; attwenty-eight 
the lover of a duchess, and rich. When he was 
thirty France declared war against Germany, 
and he enlisted with a commission; in three 
years, by reason of vacancies and valor, he was 
made a general; at forty-five he found him- 
self Minister of War ; and at fifty-one the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He had a well-defined 
ambition towards which he bent his whole 
soul — the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
In 1883 he happened, while on a furlough, to 
visit a village school in Picardy. Hanging 
upon the door was a rude map of France of 
which an eastern portion was inclosed in a 
broad, black line. Underneath was this in- 
scription: “ Children, never forget Metz and 
Strasburg!” The incident affected him pro- 
foundly. 

Older than the German Emperor, he was as 
ardent and as ambitious. He was the ideal 
product of a republic, and as such merited the 
contempt of the monarchist, which he was not 
slow to return. While waiting for his opportu- 
nity, with the patience of an ironmonger he had 
forged an army which Germany secretly feared 
and openly despised. Unwilling to court un- 
popularity by forcing a declaration of war, he 
was elated that the opportunity was now thrust 
upon him to punish Germany’s impetuosity. 
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His artillery was invincible. Russia was his 
willing ally, and he meditated the investiture 
of Berlin to his army in three months’ time. He 
was as brave as he was imaginative, as cau- 
tious as he was aspiring. His only defect was 
the vanity of a dourgeois who has acquired dis- 
tinction. But in his case it was of the American 
quality. It was vulgar. Flattering this weak- 
ness, his generals urged upon him the honor of 
making the first move. Thus it came about 
that the head of the French Republic, swelling 
with his importance, gave the orders to his 
gunners to fire, just as if he were a mere cap- 
tain or sub-lieutenant, simultaneously’ with his 
imperial foe. With a coincidence in which 
there seemed to be something more startling 
than mere fate, the titanic duel began with a 
synchronous thrust. On the eighth day of 
June nine o’clock struck momentously upon 
the ears of Europe. 


WE have said that the Emperor of the con- 
federate principalities of Germany concentrated 
his majesty in that ringing command to begin 
the attack. He had rehearsed this thrilling mo- 
ment to himself during the whole of the pre- 
vious night, and now he flattered himself that 
the indomitable soul of all the Hohenzollerns 
blazed forth in his order to fire. He mentally 


closed his ears against the terrible concussion 


of a hundred rifled cannon. The ruler’s face 
twitched with suppressed excitement. For a 
second after he gave his command he waited 
for its execution. Then he did not trust his 
senses. 

Had the intoxication of the crisis sent him 
into insanity ? He stared at the impassive gun- 
ners. These men, in whom the honor of Ger- 
many reposed, stood with military erectness 
in position. Their lips were compressed as if 
in martyrdom. They had not fired. What ? 
No; nota shot! The imperial command dis- 
obeyed! The guns were as mute as abandoned 
sphinxes, and had an insulted air. Refused to 
obey? And in the very mouth of battle? _Im- 
possible! Death is the slightest penalty for 
such treason. What miasma had mounted to 
the delirious brains of these mutineers ? Had 
their souls been purchased by the enemy, or 
had a general paralysis overtaken them in the 
face ofa hitherto-underestimated foe? The Em- 
peror could not credit his sight. In the night- 
mares to which every occupant of a throne is 
subject such a possibility had never been pic- 
tured. He passed his hand over his head as 
if to brush away this incubus of rebellion. 
Then he recovered himself; and with a voice 
made terrible by the vague apprehensions that 
tampered with the consciousness of his limit- 
less power, he cried out: 

“Gunners! I command you! Fire /” 
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The gunners, tortured by the habit of dis- 
cipline and by the ordeal of a mysterious mo- 
tive, sweat great drops, and trembled. For 
whom were these a scapegoat? For whom 
this sacrifice ? The army shuddered. One of 
the artillerymen fell fainting to the ground. 
such was his rack; but not one obeyed the 
Emperor. 

At the sight of this extraordinary treason 
the Emperor shook with rage. He frothed at 
the mouth. He could hardly articulate. Nine 
o’clock had passed, and the attack was delayed. 
This incident was an ill omen for the day. Had 
the Emperor seen the faces of his army he 
would have reflected; but there was a clot 
upon his brain. 

“ Up, guards!” he shouted. “ Arrest these 
dogs !. Let them be shot at sunrise! Forward, 
march!” 

Fresh men took the traitors’ places. 

“ Ready!” cried the Emperor, with suffused 
face. “ Now! Fire /” 

But these also refused obedience, and the 
protesting guns were dumb. The young Em- 
peror now divined that this was no ordinary 
rebellion. For what vain conceit did these mis- 
guided soldiers court death? Is it not easier 
to be cut down by the enemy than by one's 
brother ? If wars are organized mobs for the 
dealing of death, there must be a nobler mo- 
tive than gain to spur men to choose the ig- 
nominious rather than the glorious end. Ah, 
but to the dead ends are all alike. 

“ What means this hellish mutiny ?” de- 
manded the Emperor, little thinking that he 
was the sole actor in this battle scene. “ Let 
them be shot on the spot!” Then, with an 
eagerness to afford a dramatic example, he rode 
at fierce gallop to the nearest cannon, with one 
thrust cut the gunner down, leaped from his 
horse, and completed the destructive circuit 
with the dripping tip of his sword. But no 
cylinder of death hurtled from the steel mon- 
ster, nor groan from its wounded keeper. Had 
the guns been pledged to mutiny ? 

“Explain this devilish thing!” cried the 
Emperor to an officer standing near. As he 
spoke he advanced upon the lieutenant and 
shook him violently by the coat. In doing so 
he wrenched from the man’s breast a badge, 
which remained in his infuriated hand. ‘The 
officer did not alter his respectful attitude. His 
name will be canonized in history as that of the 
first one who made the revelation to his master. 
He looked at the Emperor steadily. His eyes 
grew stern and proud. There was a triumph 
in his voice, like Cromwell’s, when at his spir- 
itual height he daunted kings. He spoke with 
the orotund voice of a fogbell on a dangerous 
coast. 

“Tt means, Sire, that the armies of Ger- 
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many have sworn by the silver crown you hold 
in your hand to commit no murder — for 
Christ’s sake.” 

The Emperor looked stupidly from the officer 
to the silver crown. His sword fell with a thud 
tothe earth. But, as yet, he did not understand. 

« C—Captain of the Guards,” he stuttered, 
“do your duty!” 

“We will arrest, your Majesty, but we will 
not kill.” 

The Emperor shot confused glances from 
conspirator to conspirator. He had the fero- 
cious, wandering expression of a grizzly bear 
when just caged and mocked by its tormen- 
tors. Then he burst the bars. He flung the 
burning badge far from him with a soldier’s 
oath, and, brandishing a swordless arm, he 
turned towards his staff. 

“Vander Weh! Eisenach! Generals! Let 
the cavalry cut the traitors down. Command 
the infantry to advance, znstanter.” 

There was a movement among these 
mounted generals as if the floodgates had 
burst upon them. Motionless faces in the ranks 
turned rolling eyes towards the distinguished 
group. The Minister of War, whose indefat- 


igable zeal had planned the campaign, stood 
before his colleagues and encountered the 
blood-shot eyes of his master. He looked upon 
the Emperor gently, and with a solemnity that 


cannot be described he said : 

“Your Majesty, we will command an ad- 
vance for you, we will march for you, we 
will suffer and die for you, but the time has 
passed when we can persuade these soldiers, 
either for you or for any other king, to fire upon 
aman to kill him. On this they have sworn 
their oath.” 

The generals gravely nodded their assent to 
this extraordinary speech, and closed together. 
An electric thrill, leaping from file to file unto 
the farthest outpost, told the countless wearers 
of the silver crown that the crisis was at hand. 

The Emperor stood at bay and snarled at 
his army. 

“Ts this then the meaning of your accursed 
crowns ?” 

“ Itis,” answered Von Eisenach, laconically. 

At this moment a courier rushed forward 
with a telegraphic despatch, and handed it to 
the monarch. It was from the general of the 
German forces on the northeastern frontier. 

“We have met the enemy. The Russians 
refuse an engagement. Our soldiers will not 
fight. There can be no war here. Men desert 
to each other’s camp by the thousand, and are 
carousing with joy. Foes have become broth- 
ers. Send instructions immediately. Shall we 
go home?” 

This was signed by the general in command. 

The Emperor dropped the paper listlessly. 
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After a few moments he raised his eyes. They 
had a tamed look. Then the Emperor of Ger- 
many was heard to plead: 

“ But, generals, soldiers, Germans, will you 
suffer yourselves to be cut down by the 
enemy? Will you not defend your lives and 
your homes against the cursed French ?” 

It was Van der Weh who answered. 

“Sire, who are our enemies? We will de- 
fend our lives and our homes when swords are 
at our throats. But wantonly kill we will not, 
for we cannot. We have sworn it, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

Then the monarch bent to the blow. He 
tremibled like a baby. He put his hands to 
his face, and tears trickling through his fin- 
gers told his soldiers that a great military heart 
was broken. 

Now there hurried into camp a second cou- 
rier waving a white standard of truce, and 
bearing a letter from the President of France 
to his imperial foe. 

“Read it to me, Van der Weh,” said the 
Emperor, not looking up. The Minister read 
it aloud, omitting all preliminary titles. 

“ There is a devilish conspiracy in my camp. 
Nota man willfight. Sacré bleu / What does 
this mean? I will not surrender. May I have 
the honor of an audience with your Majesty 
immediately ? We are undone. All hell is 
loose. Pardon my lack of ceremony, your 
Majesty. I pray that you may meet me be- 
tween our intrenchments at twelve, or I go 
mad.” 

The Emperor bowed his head and merely 
ejaculated: “I will go alone. Let us have no 
witness to that meeting.” 

This then wasthe stranger’s mystery. What? 
Europe? Hot-blooded, jealous Europe refuse 
to fight? Itwaspreposterous, incredible! Nay, 
it was ridiculous. Thirty milliards of francs in 
France; twenty-five billions of marks in Ger- 
many; incalculable billions of taxes in Russia 
— this treasure, wrung from hopeless peasants, 
spent for no fight? Not even one calamitous 
shot! Only one man in Europe wounded, and 
that by his master because he would not spend 
the deadly shell for which the best years of his 
manhood had been taxed. Go, deluded sol- 
diers! Trained for nothing but to kill and to 
be killed, you have cut the ladder beneath you ; 
but you have thrown ambition, advancement, 
glory to the angels that your children shall be 
saved. 

This, then, had the nameless enthusiast done. 
There is a law higher than the will of em- 
perors which the enlightened heart obeys. 
The godlike mission, starting with a handful, 
had become a fanaticism in comparison with 
which the Mohammedan belief was a zephyr. 
It had developed into a hurricane, sweeping 
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from army to army, through states and empires, 
until the military world was pledged to peace. 
How was the secret of this gigantic purpose 
concealed beneath so calm a front? The 
unique personality of this stranger, trusting in 
his mission and in the religious common sense 
of the modern intellect, had “conceived the 
inconceivable,” had overcome the unconquer- 
able, and had achieved the impossible. Only 
an exalted few among a hundred army corps 
were ignorant of this divine secret-—the em- 
perors of Russia and of Germany, the President 
of France, and a few others. 

Fanaticism, that great conserver of ideas, 
kept the conspiracy from the press and from 
the world as carefully as the catacombs of 
Rome hid the presence of believers in Christ. 
It is said, further, that every wearer of the crown 
was pledged by his oath to conceal its import 
from sister, from sweetheart, from mother, and 
from wife. ‘There were not wanting a few cynics 
who attributed the success of this stupendous 
achievement chiefly to that clause in the oath. 

Thus two enormous armies, equipped with 
the most recent invention for massacre, con- 
fronted each other in this absurd position. Sol- 
diers had marched who knew that they could 
not fight. Generals had led who knew that they 
were to command no assault. Only two chiefs 
were ignorant that there was not a rifle but had 
its charge of blank cartridges; that there was 
not a machine gun, a mortar, a rifled gun, 
dragged to its commanding position with in- 
credible labor, but had its charge of God’s 
harmless air, and nothing more. ‘The enlighten- 
ment had been delayed until this hour in order 
that the dramatic revelation might be the more 
readily digested by the world. Nations forget 
many a lesson, but never a farce. It is too 
readily repeated. 

Now, the Emperor did not notice that his 
army regarded the plain beneath them with 
more than ordinary attention. He raised his 


The manuscript of the preceding pages has recently 
been found between the covers of an old Latin folio 
presented to the British Museum by the estate of a dis- 
tinguished scholar. It is supposed to have been a re- 
port on the abolition of war from the world, written 
for the British Historical Society. This report was, it 
is thought, rejected because it was compiled in too im- 
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head wearily to Von Eisenach, who was sup- 
porting him, and asked: 

“ Where is he who is chief of this terrible 
order? I would speak with the Master of Eu- 
rope. What is his name?” 

The General tenderly turned thestricken Em- 
peror, and pointed before him. The monarch 
dumbly followed the direction of his officer’s 
finger. On an eminence beneath them, and be- 
tween the two camps, stood a man of impos- 
ing stature. Even at so great a distance he 
seemed to be surrounded by a halo of dignity 
that lifted him above ordinary men. Von Eis- 
enach whispered reverently to his royal com- 
panion : 

“ We do not know his name, but he is called 
by us the Prince of Peace.” 

The Emperor trembled, but did not speak. 
Even as he gazed, the stranger moved. He 
lifted up his hands above him, One hand 
seemed to hover over the French army, the 
other over the German camp. It was a bene- 
diction, and he blessed them into one. As he 
stood with outstretched hands, the armies knelt. 
They tried to shout. They could not. Only the 
sounds of weeping fell upon the sunlight. As 
he saw a million men upon their knees the 
stranger smiled. 

But even as he blessed the kneeling armies 
a white mist strode down the valley. Softly, 
like a dream, it approached the stranger. Not 
a soul stirred. Not an eye wavered from the 
fascination of the transcendentsight. The cloud 
swept over the man of mystery. It clothed him. 
Only his outstretched arms appeared. It envel- 
oped him, and it passed on. 

What of the stranger? Fame sought him, 
and found him not. Those who saw him, who 
heard his voice, who try to recall a marvelous 
personality that mysteriously evades the mem- 
ory even when the eyes are closed, say that 
when an impious nation threatens war he will 
come again. 


Herbert D. Ward. 


passioned and imaginative a style, and with an obvious 
lack of that judicial impartiality which this association 
found necessary to the preservation of its constitution. 

The publication of this ancient and valuable record 
of a great historical event in which the world has long 
since had common cause to feel the profoundest inter- 
est is hopefully ventured. 


Office of the ‘‘ World at Peace.” London, March, 289r. 
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XXVII. 
A BAD CASE. 


OTWITHSTANDING Phil- 
lida’s efforts to the contrary, the 
most irrelevant things were suffi- 
cient to send her thoughts flit- 
ting —like homing pigeons that 

A 3 can ply their swift wings in but 
one direction— towards Millard, or towards 
that past so thickly peopled by memories of him. 
Now that Eleanor Arabella Bowyer, Christian 
Scientist and metaphysical healer of ailments 
the substantial existence of which she denied, 
had cast a shadow upon her, Phillida realized 
for the first time the source of that indignant 
protest of Millard’s which had precipitated the 
breaking of their engagement. Her name was 
on men’s lips in the same class with this hard- 
cheeked professor of religious flummery, this 
mercenary practitioner of an un-medical im- 
posture calculated to cheat the unfortunate 
by means of delusive hopes. ‘How such men- 
tion of her must have stung a proud-spirited 
lover of propriety like Millard! For the first 
time she could make allowance and feel grate- 
ful for his chivalrous impulse to defend her. 

No child is just like a parent. Phillida dif- 
fered from her strenuous father in nature by 
the addition of esthetic feeling. Her educa- 
tion had not tended to develop this, but it made 
itself felt. Her lofty notions of self-sacrifice 
were stimulated by a love for the sublime. 
Other young girlsread romances; Phillida tried 
to weave her own life into one. The desire for 
the beautiful, the graceful, the externally ap- 
propriate, so long denied and suppressed, fur- 
nished the basis of her affection for Millard. 
A strong passion never leaves the nature the 
same, and under the influence of Millard her 
esthetic sense had grown. Nothing that Elea- 
nor Arabella Bowyer had said assailed the logi- 
cal groundwork of her faith. But during the 
hours following that conversation it was impos- 
sible for her to reflect with pleasure, as had been 
her wont, on the benefits derived from her 
prayers by those who had been healed in whole 
or in: part through her mediation. A remem- 
brance of the jargon of the Christian Scientist 
mingled with and disturbed her meditations ; 


the case of a belief in rheumatism and the case 
of a belief in consumption with goitre stood 
grinning at her like rude burlesques of her own 
cures, making ridiculous the work that had 
hitherto seemed so holy. But when the mor- 
row came she was better able to disentangle 
her thoughts of healing from such phrases as 
“the passive impressible state” and “ interior 
perception.” When at length the remembrance 
of Miss Bowyer had grown more dim, the ha- 
bitual way of looking at her work returned. 

One morning about ten days later, while 
she was at breakfast, the basement door-bell 
was rung, and when the servant answered it 
Phillida heard some one in the area, speaking 
with a German accent. 

“ Please tell Miss Callender that Rudolph 
Schulenberg will like to speak with her.” 

Phillida rose and went to the door. 

“ Miss Callender,” said Rudolph, “ Mina 
is so sick for three davs already and she hopes 
you will come to her right away this morning, 
wunst, if you will be so kind.” 

“ Certainly I will. But what is the matter 
with her? Is it the oldtrouble with the back ?” 

“ No; it is much worse as that. She has got 
such a cough, and she cannot breathe. Mother 
she believe that Mina is heart-sick and will 
die wunst already.” 

“ T will come in half an hour or so.” 

“If you would. My mother her heart is just 
breaking. But Mina is sure that if Miss Cal- 
lender will come and pray with her the cough 
will all go away wunst more already.” 

Phillida finished her breakfast in almost total 
silence, and then without haste left the house. 
She distinctly found it harder to maintain her 
attitude of faith than it had been. But all 
along the street she braced herself by prayer 
and meditation, until her spirit was once more 
wrought into an ecstasy of religious exalta- 
tion. She mounted the familiar stairs, thronged 
now with noisy-footed and vociferous children 
issuing from the various family cells on each 
level to set out for school. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Schulenberg ?” said 
Phillida as she encountered the mother on the 
landing in front of her door. “ How is Wil- 
helmina ?” 

“ Bad, very bad,” whispered the mother, 
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closing the door behind her and looking at 
Phillida with a face laden with despair. Then 
alternately wiping her eyes with her apron and 
shaking her head ominously, she said: “She 
will never get well this time. She is too bad 
already. She is truly heart-sick.” 

“ Have you had a doctor?” 

“No; Mina will not have only but you. I 
tell her it is no use to pray when she is so sick ; 
she must have a doctor. But no.” 

‘“‘ How long has she been sick ?” 

“ Well, three or four days; but she was not 
well ”—the mother put her hand on her chest 
—*“for a week. She has been thinking you 
would come.” Mrs. Schulenberg’s speech gave 
way to tears and a despairing shaking of the 
head from side to side. 

Phillida entered, and found Mina bolstered 
in her chair, flushed with fever and gasping for 
breath. The sudden change in her appearance 
was appalling. 

“JT thought if you would come, nothing 
would seem too hard for your prayers. O 
Miss Callender,” —her voice died to a hoarse 
whisper,— “ pray for me. I wanted to die wunst 
already; you remember it. But ever since I 
have been better it has made my mother and 
Rudolph so happy again. If now I die what 
will mother do?” 

The spectacle of the emaciated girl wrestling 
for breath and panting with fever, while her 
doom was written upon her face, oppressed the 
mind of Phillida. Was it possible that prayer 
could save one so visibly smitten? She turned 
and looked at the mother standing just inside 
the door, her face wrung with the agony of 
despair while she yet watched Phillida with 
eagerness to see if she had anything to propose 
that promised relief. Then a terrible sense 
of what was expected of her by mother and 
daughter came over her mind, and her spirits 
sank as under the weight of a millstone. 

Phillida was not one of those philanthropists 
whom use has enabled to look on suffering in 
a dry and professional way. She was most sus- 
ceptible on the side of her sympathies. Her 
depression came from pity, and her religious ex- 
altation often came from thesame source. After 
a minute of talk and homely ministry to Wil- 
helmina’s comfort, Phillida’s soul rose bravely 
to its burden. The threat of bereavement that 
hung over the widow and her son, the shadow 
of death that fell upon the already stricken life 
of the unfortunate young woman, might be dis- 
sipated by the goodness of God. The sphere 
into which Phillida rose was not one of thought 
but one of intense and exalted feeling. The 
sordid and depressing surroundings — the dingy 
and broken-backed chairs, the cracked and 
battered cooking-stove, the ancient chest of 
drawers without a knob left upon it, the odor 
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of German tenement cookery and of feather- 
beds— vanished now. Wilhelmina, forher part, 
held Phillida fast by the hand and saw no one 
but her savior, and Phillida felt a moving of the 
heart that one feels in pulling a drowning per- 
son from the water, and that uplifting of the 
spirit that comes to those of the true prophetic 
temperament. She read in a gentle, fervent 
voice some of the ancient miracles of healing 
from the English columns of the leather-coy- 
ered German and English Testament, while 
the exhausted Wilhelmina still held her hand 
and wrestled for the breath of life. 

Then Phillida knelt by the well-worn wood- 
en-bottomed chair while Mrs. Schulenberg 
knelt by a stool on the other side of the stove, 
burying her face in her apron. Never was 
prayer more sincere, never was prayer more 
womanly or more touching. As Phillida pro- 
ceeded with her recital of Wilhelmina’s suffer- 
ings, as she alluded to the value of Mina to 
her mother and the absent Rudolph, and then 
prayed for the merciful interposition of God, 
the mother sobbed aloud, Phillida’s faith rose 
with the growing excitement of her pity, and 
she closed the prayer at length without a doubt 
that Mina would be cured. 

“T do feel a little better now,” said Wilhel- 
mina, when the prayer was ended. 

“ T will bring you something from the Diet 
Kitchen,” said Phillida as she went out. The 
patient had scarcely tasted food for two days, 
but when Phillida came back she ate a little 
and thought herself better. 

Phillida came again in the afternoon, and 
was disappointed not to find Mina improving. 
But the sick girl clung to her, and while Phil- 
lida remained she would have nothing even 
from the hand of her mother. The scene of the 
morning was repeated ; again Phillida prayed, 
again Wilhelmina was a little better, and ate 
a little broth from the hands of her good angel. 

The burden of the poor girl and her mother 
rested heavily on Phillida during the evening 
and whenever she awakened during the night. 
Mrs. Callender and Agatha only asked how she 
found Wilhelmina ; they thought it best not to 
intrude on the anxiety in Phillida’s mind, the 
nature of which they divined. 

When breakfast was over the next morning 
Phillida hastened again to the Schulenbergs. 

“ Ah! it is no good this time; I shall surely 
die,” gasped Wilhelmina, sitting bolstered on 
her couch and looking greatly worse than the 
day before. “ The night has been bad. I have 
had to fight and fight all the long night for my 
breath. Miss Callender, my time has come.” 

The mother was looking out of the window 
to conceal her tears. But Phillida’s courage 
was of the military sort that rises with supreme 
difficulty. She exhorted Wilhelmina to faith, 
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to unswerving belief, and then again she min- 
gled her petitions with the sobs of the mother 
and the distressful breathing of the daughter. 
This morning Wilhelmina grew no better after 
the prayer, and she hardly ate two spoonfuls of 
the broth that was given her. She would not 
take it from Phillida this time. Seeing prayers 
could not save her and that she must die, the 
instincts of infancy and the memories of long 
invalidism and dependence were now domi- 
nant, and she clung only to her mother. 

“ You haf always loved me, mother; I will 
haf nobody now any more but you, my mother, 
the time I haf to stay with you is so short. You 
will be sorry, mother, so sorry, when poor un- 
fortunate Wilhelmina, that has always been 
such a trouble, is gone already.” 

This talk from the smitten creature broke 
down Phillida’s self-control, and she wept with 
the others. Then in despondency she started 
home. But at the bottomof the stairs she turned 
back and climbed again to the top, and, reén- 
tering the tenement, she called Mrs. Schulen- 
berg to her. “ You ’d better get a doctor.” 

Wilhelmina with the preternaturally quick 
hearing of a feverish invalid caught the words 
and said: “ No. What is the use? The doc- 
tor will want some of poor Rudolph’s money. 
What good can the doctor do? I am just so 
good as dead already.” 

“ But, Wilhelmina dear,” said Phillida, com- 
ing over to her, “ we have no right to leave the 
matter this way. Ifyou die, then Rudolph and 
your mother will say, ‘ Ah, if we ’d only hada 
doctor!’ ” 

“ That is true,” gasped Mina. “ Send for 
Dr. Beswick, mother.” 

A neighbor was engaged to carry the mes- 
sage to Dr. Beswick in Seventeenth street, and 
Phillida went her way homeward, slowly and 
in dejection. 


XXVIII. 
DR. BESWICK’S OPINION. 


Dr. Beswick of East Seventeenth street 
was a man from the country, still under thirty, 
who had managed to earn money enough to 
get through the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons by working as a school-teacher between 
umes. Ambitious as such self-lifted country 
fellows are apt to be, he had preferred to en- 
gage in the harsh competition of the metro- 
polis in hope of one day achieving professional 
distinction. To a poor man the first necessity 
is an immediate livelihood. Such favorite cross 
streets of the doctors as Thirty-fourth, and the 
yet more fashionable doctor-haunted up-and- 
down thoroughfares, were for long years to 
come far beyond the reach of a man without 
money or social backing, though Beswick saw 
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visions of a future. He had planted himself in 
Mackerelville, where the people must get their 
medical advice cheap, and where a young doc- 
tor might therefore make a beginning. The 
sweetheart of his youth had entered the Train- 
ing School for Nurses just when he had set out 
to study medicine. They two had waited long, 
but she had saved a few dollars, and at the end 
of his second year in practice, his income hav- 
ing reached a precarious probability of five 
hundred a year, they had married and set up 
office and house together in two rooms and a 
dark closet. There were advantages in this 
condensed arrangement, since the new Mrs. 
Beswick could enjoy the husband for whom she 
had waited so long and faithfully, by sitting on 
the lounge in the office whenever she had 
sedentary employment — the same lounge that 
was opened out at night into a bed. Both of 
the Beswicks were inured to small and hard 
quarters, and even these they had been obliged 
to share with strangers ; since, therefore, they 
must lead a kind of camp life in the crowded 
metropolis they found it delightful to season 
their perpetual picnic with each other’s society. 
And, moreover, two rooms for two people 
seemed by comparison a luxury of expansion. 
When youth and love go into partnership they 
feel no hardships, and for the present the most 
renowned doctor in Madison Avenue was pro- 
bably something less than half as happy as 
these two lovers living in a cubbyhole with 
all the world before them, though but precious 
little of it within their reach beyond two well- 
worn trunks, three chairs, a table, and a bed- 
stead lounge. 

Dr. Beswick was profoundly unknown to 
fame, but he was none the less a great author- 
ity on medicine as well as on most other things 
in the estimation of Mrs. Beswick, and, for that 
matter, of himself as well. He liked, as most 
men do, to display his knowledge before his 
wife, and to her he talked of his patients and 
of the good advice he had given them and how 
he had managed them, and sometimes also of 
the mistakes of his competitors ; and he treated 
her to remarks on that favorite theme of the 
struggling general practitioner, the narrowness 
of the celebrated specialists. When he came 
back from his visit to Wilhelmina it was with 
a smile lighting up all that was visible of his 
face between two thrifty patches of red side- 
whiskers. 

“ The patient is not very sick, I should say 
from your face,” was Mrs. Beswick’s remark 
as she finished sewing together the two ends 
of a piece of crash for a towel. For this towel 
the doctor had made a kind of roller, the night 
before, by cutting a piece off a broken mop- 
stick and hanging it on brackets carved with 
his jack-knife and nailed to the closet-door. 
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“ T can always tell by your face the condition 
of the patient,” added Mrs. Beswick. 

“ That ’s where you ’re mistaken this time, 
my love,” he said triumphantly. “ The Schu- 
lenberg girl will die within two weeks.” And 
he smiled again at the thought. 

“What do you smile so for? You are not 
generally so glad to lose a patient,” she said, 
holding up the towel for his inspection, using 
her hand and forearm for a temporary roller 
to show it off. 

“Oh! no; not that,” he said, nodding ap- 
preciatively at the towel while he talked of 
something else. “I suppose I ought to be 
sorry for the poor girl, and her mother does 
take on dreadfully. But this case ’ll explode 
that faith-quackery if anything can. The 
Christian Science doctor, Miss Cullender, or 
something of the sort, made her great sensa- 
tion over this girl, who had some trouble in 
her back and a good deal the matter with her 
nerves.” 

“She ’s the one there was so much talk 
about, is she ?” asked Mrs. Beswick, showing 
more animation than sympathy. 

“ Yes ; when her mind had been sufficiently 
excited she believed herself cured, and got up 
and even walked a little in the square. That ’s 
what gave the woman faith-doctor her run. I 
don’t know much about the faith-doctor, but 
she ’s made a pretty penny, first and last, out 
of this Schulenberg case, I ’ll bet. Now the 
girl ’s going to die out of hand, and I under- 
stand from the mother that the faith-cure 
won’t work. The faith-doctor ’s thrown up 
the case.” 

“1 suppose the faith-doctor believes in her- 
self,” said the wife. 

“ Naah!” said the doctor with that depth 
of contempt which only a rather young man 
can express. “She? She ’s a quack and a 
humbug. Making money out of religion and 
tomfoolery. I ’ll give her a piece of my mind 
if she ever crosses my track or meddles with 
my patients.” 

Crowing is a masculine foible, and this sort 
of brag’is the natural recreation of a young 
man in the presence of femininity. 

Two hours later, a frugal dinner of soup and 
bread and butter having been served and eaten 
in the mean time,and Mrs. Beswick having 
also washed a double set of plate, cup, saucer, 
knife, and fork,— there were no tumblers; it 
seemed more affectionate and social in this 
turtle-dove stage to drink water from a part- 
nership cup,—the afternoon hung a little 
heavy on their hands. It was not his day at 
the dispensary, and so there was nothing for 
the doctor to do but to read a medical journal 
and wait for patients who did not come, while 
his wife sat and sewed. They essayed to break 
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the ennui a little by a conversation which 
consisted in his throwing her a kiss upon his 
hand, now and then, and her responding with 
some term of endearment. But even this grew 
monotonous. Late in the afternoon the bell 
rang, and the doctor opened the door. There 
entered some one evidently not of Mackerel- 
ville, a modestly well-dressed young lady of 
dignified bearing and a gentle grace of man- 
ner that marked her position in life beyond 
mistake. Mrs. Beswick glanced hurriedly at 
the face, and then made a mental but descrip- 
tive inventory of the costume down to the toes 
of the boots, rising meanwhile, work in hand, 
to leave the room. 

“Please don’t let me disturb you,” said 
the newcomer to the doctor’s wife; “don’t 
go. What I have to say to the doctor is not 
private.” 

Mrs. Beswick sat down again, glad to know 
more of so unusual a visitor. 

“ Dr. Beswick, I am Miss Callender,” said 
the young lady, accepting the chair the doctor 
had set out for her. “ I called as a friend to in- 
quire, if you don’t mind telling me, what you 
think of Wilhelmina Schulenberg.” 

When Dr. Beswick had made up his mind to 
dislike Miss Callender and tosnub her on the 
first occasion in the interest of science and pro- 
fessional self-respect, he had not figured to him- 
self just this kind of a person. So much did she 
impress him that if it had not been for the ne- 
cessity he felt to justify himself in the presence 
of his wife he might have put away his profes- 
sional scruples. As it was he colored a little, 
and it was only after a visible struggle with 
himself that he said: 

“ You know, Miss Callender, that I am pre- 
cluded by the rules of the profession from 
consultation with one who is not a regular 
practitioner.” 

Miss Callender looked puzzled. She said, “I 
did not know that I was violating proprieties. 
I did not know the rules were so strict. I 
thought you might tell me as a friend of the 
family.” 

“Don’t you think you might do that, dear?” 
suggested Mrs. Beswick, who felt herself drawn 
to this young lady, for Miss Callender had 
won her heart by an evident deference for Dr. 
Beswick’s position and professional knowledge, 
and she was touched bya certain sadness in the 
face and voice of the visitor 

The doctor relented when he found that his 
wife would sustain him in it. 

“ I may answer your question if you ask it 
merely as a friend of the patient, but not as 
recognizing your standing as a practitioner,” 
he said. ; 

Phillida answered with a quick flush of pain 
and surprise, “ I am not a practitioner, Dr. Bes- 
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wick. You are under some mistake. I know 
nothing about medicine.” 

«| did n’t suppose you did,” said the doctor 
with a smile. “ But are you not what they call 
a Christian Scientist ?” 

“1? I hate what they call Christian Sci- 
ence. Itseems to me a lot of nonsense that no- 
body can comprehend. I suppose it’s an hon- 
est delusion on the part of some people and a 
mixture of mistake and imposture on the part 
of others.” 

“ You have made a pretty good diagnosis, 
if you are not a physician,” said Dr. Beswick, 
laughing, partly at Phillida’s characterization of 
Christian Science and partly at his own reply, 
which seemed to him a remark that skilfully 
combined wit with a dash of polite flattery. 
“ But, Miss Callender,—I beg your pardon for 
saying it,— people call you a faith-doctor.” 

“Yes; I know,” said Phillida, compressing 
her lips. 

“ Did you not treat this Schulenberg girl as 
a faith-healer ? ” ' 

“ | prayed for her as a friend,” said Phillida, 
“ and encouraged her to believe that she might 
be healed if she could exercise faith. She did 
get much better.” 

“T know, I know,” said the doctor in an 
offhand way ; “a well-known result of strong 
belief in cases of nerve disease. But, pardon 
me, you have had other cases that I have heard 
of. Now don’t you think that the practice of 
faith-healing for—for—compensation makes 
you a practitioner ?” 

“ For compensation ?” said Phillida, with a 
slight gesture of impatience. ‘* Who told you 
that I took money ?” 

It was the doctor’s turn to be confounded. 

“J declare, I don’t know. Don’t you take 
pay, though ?” 

“Not a cent have I ever taken directly 
or indirectly.” Phillida’s already overstrained 
sensitiveness on this subject now broke forth 
into something like anger. “I would not ac- 
cept money for such a service for the world,” 
she said. “In making such an unwarranted 
presumption you have done me great wrong. 
I am a Sunday-school teacher and mission 
worker. Such services are not usually paid for, 
and such an assumption on your part is un- 
justifiable. If you had only informed yourself 
better, Dr. Beswick —” 

_“ IT am very sorry,” broke in the doctor. “I 
did n’t mean to be offensive. I—” 

“Indeed, Miss Callender,” said Mrs. Bes- 
wick, speaking in a pleasant, full voice and with 
an accent that marked her as not a New 
Yorker, “he did n’t mean to be disrespectful. 
lhe doctor is a gentleman ; he could n’t be dis- 
respectful to a lady intentionally. He did n’t 
know anything but just what folks say, and 
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they speak of you as the faith-doctor and the 
woman doctor, you see. You must forgive the 
mistake.” 

This pleading of a wife in defense of her hus- 
band touched a chord in Phillida and excited 
an emotion she could not define. There was 
that in her own heart which answered to this 
conjugal championship. She could have envied 
Mrs. Beswick her poverty with her right to de- 
fend the man she loved. She felt an increasing 
interest in the quiet, broad-faced, wholesome- 
looking woman, and she answered : 

“ T know, Mrs. Beswick, your husband is not 
so much to blame. I spoke too hastily. I am 
a little too sensitive on that point. I don’t pre- 
tend to like to be talked about and called a 
faith-doctor.” 

There was an awkward pause, which the 
doctor broke by saying presently in a subdued 
voice : 

“In regard to your perfectly proper ques- 
tion, Miss Callender, I will say that the Schu- 
lenberg young woman has acute pulmonary 
tuberculosis.” 

“ Which means?” queried Phillida, contract- 
ing her brows. 

“* What people call galloping consumption,” 
said the doctor. “ Now, I can’t help saying, 
Miss Callender,” —the doctor’s habitual self- 
contentment regained sway in his voice and 
manner,—‘“ that this particular sort of con- 
sumption is one of the things that neither 
medicine nor faith was ever known to heal 
since the world was made. This young wom- 
an’s lungs are full of miliary tubercles—little 
round bodies the size of a millet seed. The tis- 
sues are partly destroyed already. You might 
as well try to make an amputated leg grow on 
again by medicine or by prayer as to try to 
reconstruct her lungs by similar means. She 
has got to die, and I left her only some sooth- 
ing medicine, and told her mother there was no 
use of making a doctor’s bill.” 

There was a straightforward rectitude in Dr. 
Beswick that inclined Phillida to forgive his 
bluntness of utterance and lack of manner. 
Here at least was no managing of a patient to 
get money, after the manner hinted at by Miss 
Bowyer. The distinction between diseases that 
might and those that might not be cured or 
mitigated by a faith-process, which Phillida de- 
tected in the doctor’s words, quickened again 
the doubts which had begun to assail her re- 
garding the soundness of the belief on which 
she had been acting, and awakened a desire to 
hear more. She wanted to ask him about it, 
but sensitiveness regarding her private affairs 
made her shrink. In another moment she had 
reflected thatit would be better to hear what was 
to be said on this subject from a stranger than 
from one who knew her. The natural honesty 
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and courage of her nature impelled her to sub- 
mit further to Dr. Beswick’s rather blunt knife. 

“ You seem to think that some diseases are 
curable by faith and some not, Dr. Beswick,” 
she said. 

“ Certainly,” said Beswick, tipping his chair 
back and drumming on the table softly with 
his fingers. “ We use faith-cure and mind-cure 
in certain diseases of the nerves. Nothing could 
have been better for that Schulenberg girl than 
for you to make her believe she could walk. 
I should have tried that dodge myself, but in 
a different way, if I had been called.” 

“Don’t speak in that way, dear,” interposed 
Mrs. Beswick, softly, seeing that Phillida was 
pained. 

“Why, what ’s the matter with that way ?” 
said the doctor, good-naturedly. 

“Well, Miss Callender will think you are 
not honest if you talk about trying a dodge. 
Besides, I’m sure Miss Callender is n’t the kind 
of person that would say what she did n’t be- 
lieve. It was no dodge with her.” 

“ No; of course not,” said the doctor. “I 
did n’t mean that.” 

“You do not admit any divine agency in 
the matter, doctor ?” asked Phillida. 

“ How can we? ‘The starting-point of that 
poor girl’s galloping consumption, according 
to the highest medical opinion of our time, is 
a little organism called a bacillus. These ba- 
cilli are so small that ten thousand of them laid 
in a row lengthwise would only measure an 
inch. They multiply with great rapidity, and 
as yet we cannot destroy them without destroy- 
ing the patient. You might just as well go to 
praying that the weeds should be exterminated 
im your garden, or try to clear the Schulenberg 
tenement of croton bugs by faith, asto try to heal 
that young woman in that way. Did you ever 
look into the throat of a diphtheria patient ? ” 

“ No,” said Phillida. 

“ Well, youcan plainly see little white patches 
of false membrane there. By examining this 
membrane we have come to know the very 
species that does the mischief — the mucrococ- 
cus diphtheriticus.” 

The conversation was naturally a little dis- 
agreeable to Phillida, who now rose to depart 
without making reply. She went over and 
shook hands with Mrs. Beswick, partly from an 
instinctive kindness, judging from her speech 
that she was a stranger in New York. Besides 
she felt strongly drawn to this simple and loyal- 
hearted woman. 

“ If you ’d like to come to the mission, Mrs. 
Beswick,” she said, “ I ’d take pleasure in in- 
troducing you. You ’d find good friends among 
the people there and good work to do. The 
mission people are not all faith-healers like me.” 

“ Oh, now, I ’d like them better if they were 
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like you, Miss Callender. I think I ’d like to 
go. I could n’t do much; I have to do my 
own work; the doctor’s practice is growing, 
but he has n’t been here long, you know. But 
I think I might go ”— this with a look of in- 
quiry at her husband. 

“ Why not?” said Dr. Beswick. He could 
not help seeing that the association of his wife 
with the mission might serve to extend his prac- 
tice, and that even Mrs. Beswick must grow 
tired after a while of conversations with him 
alone, sugared though they were. 

When Phillida had gone the doctor’s wife 
said to her husband that she never had seen 
a nicer lady than that Miss Callender. “I just 
love her,” she declared, “if she does believe 
in faith-healing.” 

“ Ah, well, what I said to her will have its 
effect,” he replied, with suppressed exultation. 

“You said just the right thing, my love. 
You ’most always do. But I was afraid you 
would hurt her feelings a little. She does n't 
seem very happy.” 


XXIX. 
MILLARD AND RUDOLPH. 


RUDOLPH, coming home from work early 
on the next Saturday afternoon, saw Millard 
approaching from the other direction. With 
that appetite for sympathy which the first dash 
of sorrow is pretty sure to bring, the young man 
felt an impulse to accost the person who had 
thought enough of his sister’s sufferings to give 
her a wheel-chair. 

“ Mr. Millard!” 

“Oh, yes; you are Wilhelmina Schulenberg’s 
brother,” scrutinizing the young man. “ And 
how is your sister now ? ” 

Rudolph shook his head gloomily. 

“ She cannot live many days already; she 
will be dying purty soon.” 

“ What? Sick again? Then Miss Callen 
der’s cure did not last.” 

“ Ah, yes; her back it is all right. But you 
see maybe praying is not strong for such sick- 
ness as she has now. It is quick consumption.” 

“ Poor child!” said Millard. 

“She has been very unlucky,” said Rudolph. 
“ We are all very unlucky. My father he died 
when I was little, and my mother she had to 
work hard, and I soon had also to work. And 
then Wilhelmina she gotsick, andit gave mother 
trouble.” 

“Has Miss Callender seen your sister?” 

“ Yes; she did not tell you already ?” queried 
Rudolph. 

“ I have not seen her for a long time,” said 
Millard. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rudolph, and went no 
farther. 
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“ Did she — did she not try to make your 
sister well ?” 

« Yes; but believing is all good enough for 
the back, but it is no good when you ’re real 
sick insides. You see it is consumption.” 

“Yes; I see,” said Millard. A rush of feel- 
ing came over him. He remembered Mina 
Schulenberg as she sat that day about a year ago 
—the day of his engagement — near the bust 
of Beethoven in the park. She had been the 
beginning and in some sense she had been the 
ending of his engagement. Millard walked 
away from Rudolph in a preoccupied way. 
Suddenly he turned and called after him: 

“T say — Schulenberg!” 

The young man faced about and came back. 
Millard said to him in a low voice and with 
feeling: “ Will you let me know if your sister 
dies? Come straight to me. Don’t say any- 
thing about it, but maybe I can show myself 
a friend in some way. Here ’s my address at 
home, and between nine and three I’m at the 
Bank of Manhadoes.” 

Rudolph said yes, and tried to thank him, 
but Millard strode away, his mind reverting to 
the poor girl whose now fast-withering life 
seemed to have some occult relation to his own, 
and thinking, too, of Phillida’s unfaltering min- 
istrations. What mistakes and delusions could 


not be forgiven to one so unwearyingly good ? 


Why did he not share her reproach with her, 
and leave her to learn by time and hard experi- 
ence ? Such thoughts stung him sorely. And 
this death, under her very hand, of the Schul- 
enberg girl must be a sore trial. Would she 
learn from failure ? Or would she #esolutely 
pursue her course ? 

Millard was not a man to lament the inev- 
itable. Once he and Phillida had broken, he 
had set out to be what he had been before. But 
who shall cause the shadow to go backward 
upon the dial of Ahaz? When was a human 
being ever the same after a capital passion that 
he had been before? Millard had endeavored 
to dissipate his thoughts in society and at places 
of amusement, only to discover that he could 
not revolve again in the orbit from which he 
had been diverted by the attraction of Phillida. 

Business, in so far as it engrossed his 
thoughts, had produced a temporary forgetful- 
ness, and of business he now had a great deal. 
Farnsworth, who had contrived to give every- 
body connected with the Bank of Manhadoes 
more uneasiness than one could reasonably ex- 
pect from a man whose vitality was so seriously 
impaired, died about this time, just when those 
who knew him best had concluded that he was 
to be exempted from the common lot. He died 
greatly regretted by all who had known him, 
and particularly by those who had been associ- 
ated with him in the conduct of the bank from 
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its foundation. So ran the words of the obituary 
resolutions drafted by Masters, adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the bank, printed in all 
the newspapers, and engrossed for the benefit 
of his widow and his posterity. Posterity in- 
deed gets more out of such resolutions than 
contemporaries, for posterity is able to accept 
them in a more literal sense. Hilbrough’s as- 
cendency in the bank, and his appreciation of 
Millard, in spite of the latter’s symmetrical way 
of parting his hair, the stylish cut he gave his 
beard, and the equipoise with which he -bore 
his slender cane, procured the latter’s promo- 
tion to the vacant cashiership without visible 
opposition. Meadows would have liked to 
oppose, but he found powerful motives to the 
contrary ; for Meadows himself was more and 
more disliked by members of the board, and his 
remaining there depended now on the good- 
will of Hilbrough. He therefore affected to be 
the chief advocate, and indeed the original pro- 
poser, of Millard for the place. 

The advancement carried with it an increase 
of dignity, influence, and salary, which was 
rather gratifying to a man at Millard’s time of 
life. It would have proved a great addition to 
his happiness if he could only have gone to 
Phillida and received her congratulations and 
based a settlement of his domestic affairs upon 
his new circumstances. He did plan to take a 
larger apartment next year and to live in a little 
better style, perhaps also to keep horses; but 
the prospect was not interesting. 

While he sat one evening debating such 
things the electric bell of his apartment was 
rung by the conductor of the freight-elevator, 
who came to say that there was a German man 
in the basement inquiring for Mr. Millard. His 
name was Schulenberg. Rudolph had come 
in by the main entrance, but the clerk, seeing 
that he was a workingman, had spoken to him 
with that princely severity which in a demo- 
cratic country few but hotel and house clerks 
know how to affect, and had sent him packing 
down-stairs, out of sight, where he could have 
no chance to lower the respectability of a house 
in which dwelt scores of people whose names 
were printed in the Social Register, they sub- 
scribing for the same at a good round price. 

Rudolph had lost his way two or three times 
before he could find the entrance to the lift, 
but at the convenience of the elevator-man he 
was hoisted to Millard’s floor. When he pre- 
sented himself he looked frightened at being 
ushered intoa place accessible only by means of 
so much ceremony and by ways so roundabout. 

“Mr. Millard, my sister has just died. You 
told me to tell you already,” he said, stand- 
ing there and grasping his cap firmly as though 
it was the only old friend he had to help him 
out of the labyrinth. 
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“ When did she die?” asked Millard, mo- 
tioning the young fellow to a chair. 

“Just now. I came straight away.” 

“ Who is with your mother ?” 

“ Miss Callender and a woman what lifs in 
the next room.” 

Millard mused a minute, his vagrant thoughts 
running far away from Rudolph. Then recov- 
ering himself he said : 

“ Have you money enough for the funeral ?” 

“T haf fifteen dollars, already, that I haf 
been puttin’ in the Germania Spar Bank for 
such trouble. I had more as that, but we haf 
had bad luck. My uncle he will maybe lend 
me some more.” 

“ What do you work at ?” 

“ Mostly odd jobs. I had a place in a lum- 
ber-yard, but the man he failed up already. 
I am hopin’ that I shall get something more 
steady soon.” 

“Tt will be pretty hard for you to go in 
debt.” 

“Yes,” with a rueful shrug. “ But we ’re 
unlucky. Poor folks ’mos’ always is unlucky 
already.” 

“ Well, now, you let me pay these expenses. 
Here’s my card. Tell the undertaker to send 
his bill to me. He can come to the bank and 


inquire if he should think it not all right. But 


don’t tell anybody about it.” 

“ ] thank you very much, very, very much, 
Mr. Millard; it will make my mother feel a 
leetle better. And I will pay you wheneffer 
I haf the good luck to get some money.” 

“ Don’t worry about that. Don’t pay me 
till I ask you for it. Was Miss Callender with 
you when your sister died ?” 

“Ves. Oh, yes; she is better as anybody I 
effer see.” 

Millard said no more, and Rudolph thanked 
him again, put on his cap, and went out to try 
his luck at finding the door to the freight-ele- 
vator for a descent from this lofty height to the 
dark caves of the basement—vaulted caves 
with mazes of iron pipes of all sizes overhead, 
the narrow passages beset by busy porters 
bearing parcels and trunks, and by polyglot 
servants in dress-coats and white aprons run- 
ning hither and thither with trays balanced on 
their finger-tips and mostly quite above reply- 
ing to the questions of a bewildered intruder 
clad in trousers of well-worn brown denim. 


XXX. 


PHILLIDA AND PHILIP. 


Mrs. GOUVERNEUR concluded not to try 
her clever hand on Millard and Phillida again. 
Pessimistic Philip could no longer reproach her 
for having blasted his hopes, for he had a new 
chance if he chose to improve it. But to im- 
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prove any opportunity seemed to be out of 
Philip’s power, except perhaps the opportunity 
to spend his last available dollars on a rare 
book. He had of late been seeking a chance 
to invest some hundreds in a copy of Captain 
John Smith’s “ Generall Historie of Virginia,” 
provided that hecould find a copy with 1624 on 
the title-page. The 1626 was rare and almost, 
if not exactly, word for word the same as the 
1624; butit would not do. For there were al- 
ready several twenty-sixes in this country, and 
there was no fun in possessing a book that two 
or three other people could boast of having. 
When not busy with his books Philip wasmostly 
crouched in an armchair in his library, or for a 
change crouched in an armchair at the Terra- 
pin Club—in either case smoking and, as his 
mother believed, making profound reflections 
which might one day come to something. For 
how could a bright-minded man like Philip fail 
to bring forth something of value, seeing he 
bought expensive books and gave so much of 
his time to meditation ? 

That Phillida should be specially asked to 
dine at her aunt’s was rather inevitable under 
the circumstances, and Mrs. Gouverneur saw 
to it that she came when Philip was at home 
and when there was no other company. ‘This 
arrangement pleased Phillida; Uncle Gou- 
verneur was dull enough, but Cousin Philip 
was always interesting in talk, and a good fel- 
low, if he did spend his life in collecting books 
mostly of no particular value to anybody but a 
curiosity-hunter, and in poking good-natured 
fun at other people’s cherished beliefs. 

The meal was well-nigh finished when Philip 
said to his cousin who confronted him — there 
were only four at the table: 

“ Phillida, I saw Mrs. Maginnis day before 
yesterday at Mrs. Benthuysen’s. She is still 
sounding your praises as a faith-healer, but she 
confided to me that a pious girl and a minister’s 
daughter ought not to be proud. She suggested 
that you did n’t get that from your father. ‘ Her 
pridecomes from the mother’sside, they tell me,’ 
she said. ‘ How’s that, Mr. Gouverneur ?’ and 
she laughed at what she regarded a capital 
drive at me.” 

Phillida was not pleased at the mention of 
Mrs. Maginnis. Since the death of Wilhelmina, 
two weeks before, her mind had been disturbed 
as to the substantial value of faith-cures. Dr. 
Beswick’s rationalism on the subject rose to 
trouble her. Happily she had not been sent for 
to visit any new cases, the death of Wilhelmina, 
her first notable example, haviiig a little spoiled 
the charm of her success, as Dr. Beswick had 
foreseen. Doubt had made her cowardly, and 
there lurked in her mind a hope that she might 
no more be called upon to exercise her giftin the 
direction of faith-healing, and that she might 
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thus without the necessity of a formal decision 
creep Out of responsibility and painful noto- 
riety in a matter concerning which she could 
not always feel absolutely sure of her ground. 
To this shrinking the revolt of her taste against 
such getters-on as Miss Bowyer had contrib- 
uted, for her mind was after all that of a young 
woman, and in a young woman’s mind taste 
is likely to go far more than logic. To Philip’s 
words about Mrs. Maginnis she only replied : 

“ Curious woman, is n’t she?” 

“Yes,” interposed Mrs. Gouverneur, desi- 
rous of turning the talk away from what she saw 
was a disagreeable subject to Phillida—* yes ; 
and I don’t see the use of taking such people 
into society in such a hurry, merely because 
they ave exceedingly rich.” 

“ Mrs. Maginnis is respectable enough,” said 
Philip, “ and interesting,” he added with a 
laugh; “and I thought her the most brilliant 
of the party at Mrs. Benthuysen’s, taking her 
diamond necklace into the account.” 

“ Yes; no doubt she’s entirely respectable,” 
said Mrs. Gouverneur. ‘“ So are ten thousand 


other people whom one does n’t care to meet 
in society. It seems to me that New York 
society is too easy nowadays.” , 
“It’s not too easy towards the poor; eh, 
Phillida ?” 
“ That ’s no’ great deprivation to the poor,” 


said Phillida, “They could not indulge in 
fashionable amusements anyhow, and some of 
the most sensible among them believe that the 
families of fairly prosperous workingmen are 
happier and more content than the rich.” 

“ Certainly people in the social world are 
not examples of peace of mind,” said Philip. 
“ For me, now, I would have sworn last week 
that I should be as perfectly happy as a phoebe- 
bird on a chimneytop if I could only get a John 
Smith of 1624, which I ’ve been trying for so 
long. But I got it yesterday, and now I’m just 
miserable again.” 

“ You want something else ?” queried Phil- 
lida, laughing. 

“Indeed I do. You see the splendid John 
Smith looks lonesome. It needs a complete set 
of De Bry’s Voyages to keep it company. But 
I couldn’t find acomplete De Bry for sale prob- 
ably, and I could n’t afford to buy it if I should 
stumble on it. John Smith has eaten up the re- 
mainder of my book allowance for this year and 
nibbled about two hundred dollars out of next 
year,” 

When dinner was over Philip said: 

‘Come up-stairs, Phillida, you and mother, 
and see my lovely old Captain Smith in the 
very first edition, with the fresh-looking portrait 
of Pocahontas as Lady Rebecca.” 

“ You go, Phillida ; I'll follow you in a min- 
ute,” said Mrs. Gouverneur. 

Vor. XLII.— 79. 
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“The book is of the earliest impression 
known,” went on Philip with enthusiasm as he 
led the way up-stairs followed by his cousin, 
“and is perfect throughout except that one 
page has been mended.” 

“ Mended ?” queried Phillida, as she fol- 
lowed Philip into his library and sitting-room. 
“Do they darn old books as they do old 
stockings ?” 

“Oh, yes! it is a regular trade to patch 
books.” 

Saying this, Philip turned up the gas; and 
then unlocked a glass case which held what he 
called his “ nuggets,” and took down the two 
precious volumes of the bravest and boastful- 
lest of all the Smiths, laying them tenderly on a 
table under the chandelier. Turning the leaves, 
he directed Phillida’s attention to one that 
seemed to have the slightest discoloration of 
one corner ; rather the corner seemed just per- 
ceptibly less time-stained than the rest of the 
leaf. 

“ There,” he said ; “ the most skilful mender 
in London did that.” 

“ Did what ? ” said Phillida. 

“ Put on that corner. Is n’t it a work of art ?” 

“T don’t see that anything has been done 
there,” said Phillida. “The corner is ever so 
little paler than the rest, maybe.” 

“That is the new piece. The mender se- 
lected a piece of hand-made paper of similar 
texture to the old, and stained the new piece as 
nearly to the tint of the old leaf as possible. 
Then he beveled the edge of the leaf, and made 
a reverse bevel on the piece, and joined them 
with exquisite skill and pains.” 

Phillida held the leaf between her and the 
light, regarding it with wonder, hardly able to 
believe that a piece had been affixed. 

“ But, Philip, how did he get a corner with 
the right printing on it. The line where the two 
are joined seems to run through the middle of 
words and even through the middle of letters.” 

“ All the letters and parts of letters on the 
corner were made by the hand of the mender. 
He has imitated the ink and the style of the 
ancient letters. Take this magnifying glass and 
you may be able to detect the difference be- 
tween the hand-made letters in the new part 
and the printed ones. But to the naked eye it 
is perfect.” 

“‘ What a genius he must be!” said Phillida. 
“T should think that the book would be worth 
more thanif it had never been torn. Do they 
ever tear a piece out just for the sake of mend- 
ing it?” 

“ On the contrary, it would have added fifty 
dollars to the price of this copy if the original 
page had been complete, or if it could have 
been mended without a possibility of detec- 
tion — say by a process of faith-cure.” 
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Philip said this laughing, as he set a chair 
for Phillida, and then sat down himself. 

“T beg pardon, Phillida. I ought n’t to jest 
about what you — feel — to be sacred.” 

Phillida colored, and compressed her lips a 
little. Then she said : 

“ T don’t think I ought to refuse to hear 
anything you have to say about faith-cure, 
Philip. You evidently differ with me. But I 
want to know the truth; and I —” here Phil- 
lida made a long pause, smoothing out the 
folds of her gown the meanwhile. “I will tell 
you, Cousin Phil, that I am not always so con- 
fident as I used to be about the matter.” 

Mrs. Gouverneur looked into the room at 
this moment, but perceiving that the conver- 
sation had taken on a half-confidential tone, 
she only said : 

“T] ’ll have to leave you with Philip a little 
longer, Phillida. I have some things to see to,” 
and went out again. 

Philip went to a drawer of rare old prints, 
and turned them over rapidly until he came to 
one of Charles II. touching for the king’s evil. 

“There,” he said; “Charles was a liar, a 
traitor, who took money to betray the interests 
of his country, and a rake of the worst. You 
would n’t believe that he could cure sickness 
by any virtue in his royal touch. Yet great 
doctors and clergymen of the highest ranks 
certify incredible things regarding the marvel- 
ous cures wrought by him. If one might be- 
lieve their solemn assertions, more cures were 
wrought by him than by any other person 
known to history. The only virtue that Charles 
possessed was lodged in his finger-tips.” 

“ How do you account for it ?” 

“ The evidence of a cure is the obscurest 
thing in the world. People get well by sheer 
force of nature in most cases. Every patent 
mediciné and every quack system is therefore 
able to count up its cures. Then, too, many 
diseases are mere results of mental disturbance 
or depression. The mind has enormous influ- 
ence on the body. I know a doctor who cured 
a woman that had not walked for years by set- 
ting fire to the bedding where she lay and leav- 
ing her a choice to exert herself or be burned. 
The woman was finally cured, it is said.” 

“ But there are the cures by faith related in 
the Bible. I am afraid that if I give up modern 
cures I must lose my faith in miracles,” said 
Phillida. Some unusual tenderness in Philip’s 
speech had dissipated her reserve, and she was 
in a mood to lay bare her heart. In this last 
remark she disclosed to Philip her main diffi- 
culty. With a mind like hers such things are 
rather matters of association than of simple 
logic. Religion and miracles were bound up in 
the same bundle in her mind. . To reject the 
latter was to throw away the former, and this, by 


another habitual association in her mind, would 
have seemed equivalent to the moral subversion 
of the universe. On the other hand she had 
associated modern faith-healing with Scripture 
miracles; the rejection of faith-cures involved 
therefore a series of consequences that seemed 
infinitely disastrous. 

If it had been merely an abstract question 
Philip would not have hesitated to reject the 
miraculous altogether, particularly in any con- 
versation in which such a rejection would have 
yielded interesting results. But Phillida’s con- 
fiding attitude touched him profoundly. After 
all, he deemed faith a very good thing for a 
woman ; unbelief, like smoking and occasional 
by-words, was appropriate only to the coarser 
sex, 

“ Well,” he replied evasively, “the Bible 
stands on a very different ground. We could n't 
examine the ancient miracles just as we do mod- 
ern faith-cures if we wished. ‘The beliefin Bible 
miracles is a poetic and religious belief, and it 
does not involve any practical question of ac- 
tion to-day. But faith-healing now is a matter 
of great responsibility.” 

Philip spoke with a tremor of emotion in his 
voice. His cousin was sitting on the other side 
of the table looking intently at him, and doing 
her best to understand the ground of his dis- 
tinction between ancient and modern miracles, 
which Philip, agitated as he was by a feeling 
that had no relation to the question, did not 
succeed in clearing up quite to his own satisfac- 
tion. Abandoning that field abruptly, he said: 

“ What I urge is that you ought not to trust 
too much to accidental recoveries like that of 
the Maginnis child. If faith-healing is a mis- 
take it may do a great deal of harm.” 

Phillida’s eyes fell to the table, and she fin- 
gered a paper-weight with manifest emotion. 

“ What you say in regard to responsibility is 
true, Philip. But if you have a power to heal, 
refusal is also a responsibility. I know I must 
seem like a fool to the rest of you.” 

“No,” said Philip, in a low, earnest voice ; 
“you are the noblest of us all. You are mis- 
taken, but your mistake is the result of the best 
that is in you; and, by George! Phillida, there 
is no better in anybody that lives than there is 
in you.” 

This enthusiastic commendation, so unex- 
pected by Phillida, who had felt herself in some 
sense under the ban of her family, brought to 
the parched and thirsty heart the utmost re- 
freshment. Phillida trembled visibly, and tears 
appeared in her eyes. 

“Thank you, Philip. I know the praise is 
not deserved, but your kindness does me no 
end of good.” 

Mrs. Gouverneur came in at this moment. 
Phillida’s eyes and Philip’s constraint showed 
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her that something confidential had passed be- 
tween them, and she congratulated herself on 
the success of her plan, though she could not 
divine the nature of the conversation. Phillida 
would not be a brilliant match for Philip in a 
worldly point of view, but it had long been a 
ruling principle with Mrs. Gouverneur that 
whatever Philip wanted he was to have, if it 
were procurable, and as the husband of such 
a woman as Phillida he ought to be a great 
deal happier than in mousing among old books 
and moping over questions that nobody could 
solve. Besides, Phillida possessed one qualifi- 
cation second to no other in Mrs. Gouverneur’s 
opinion—there could be no question that her 
family was a first-rate one, at least upon the 
mother’s side. The intrusion of a third person 
at this moment produced a little constraint. 
To relieve this Mrs. Gouverneur felt bound to 
talk of something. 

“| scold Philip for wasting his time over old 
books and such trifles,” she said to Phillida. “I 
wish you could persuade him out of it.” 

“ Trifles!” exclaimed Philip. “Trifles are the 
only real consolation of such beings as we are. 
They keep us from being crushed by the im- 
mensities. If we were to spend our time chiefly 
about the momentous things, life would become 
unendurable.” 

The conversation drifted to indifferent sub- 


jects, and Philip talked with an unwonted 
gaiety that caused Phillida to forget her anxi- 
eties, while Mrs. Gouverneur wondered what 
change had come over her son that he should 


feel so much elation. The confidence and af- 
fection that Phillida had exhibited while con- 
versing with him this evening consoled Philip 
for the misery of having to live, and his cheer- 
fulness lasted throughout her visit. At its close 
he walked towards her home, with her hand 
upon his arm, in an atmosphere of hope which 
he had not been accustomed to breathe. At 
the door Phillida said : 

“ Good-night, Cousin Philip. Thank you for 
the kind advice you have given me. I don’t 
think I shall agree with it, but I'll think about 
it.” Then in a low voice she added, “ If I have 
made a mistake it has cost me dear — nobody 
knows how dear.” 

After he had left her Philip’s buoyancy de- 
clined. These last words, evidently full of re- 
grets as regarded her relation with Charley, 
gave him a twinge of his old jealousy and 
restored him to his habitual discouragement. 


XXXI. 


A CASE OF BELIEF IN DIPHTHERIA. 


It was inevitable that Phillida should tum 
Philip’s talk over in her mind again and again. 
There were moments when she felt that her 
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healing power might be as much of a delusion 
as the divinity in the touch of the merry King 
Charles. There were other times when Dr. Bes- 
wick’s infecting bacteria germinated in her im- 
agination and threatened destruction to her 
faith, and yet other times when sheer repulsion 
from Miss Bowyer’s cant of metaphysical and 
Christian therapeutics inclined her to renounce 
the belief in faith-cure, which seemed somehow 
asecond cousin to this grotesque science. But 
the great barrier remained ; in her mind faith- 
healing had associated itself with other phases 
of religious belief, and she could find no resting- 
place for her feet betwixt her faith and Philip’s 
ill-concealed general skepticism. She did go so 
far as to adopt Philip’s opinion that an exclu- 
sive occupation of the mind with the immensi- 
ties rendered life unendurable. She came to 
envy her cousin his eagerness over unreadable 
Indian Bibles, black-letter Caxtons, and a rare 
date on a title-page. She envied Millard the 
diversion that came to him from his interest in 
people, his taste in dress, his care for the small 
proprieties, his love for all the minor graces of 
life. Why should she alone of the three be 
crushed beneath the trip-hammer of the im- 
mensities ? But she ended always as she had 
begun, by reverting to that ancestral spirit of 
religious strenuousness in which she had been 
bred and cradled, and by planting herself once 
more upon the eleventh of Hebrews and the re- 
nowned victories of faith that had been the 
glory of the Church in every age. To leave this 
ground seemed to her an abandonment by con- 
sequence of all that was dearest and noblest in 
life. Nor was she aware that with each cross- 
examination her hold on the cherished belief 
became less firm. 

About two weeks after her talk with Philip 
she had just concluded a fresh conflict of this 
sort, and settled herself once more in what 
she intended should hereafter prove an un- 
wavering faith in the efficacy of prayer, at least 
in certain cases, even against all sorts of bac- 
teria, when it was announced that Mr. Martin 
wished to see her. It was eight o’clock, and the 
evening was a raw and rainy one in March. 

“ Howdy do, Miss Callender? How’s all 
with you?” said Martin, when Phillida ap- 
peared at the door. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Martin ?” she said. 
“ Won't you come in?” 

“ No, thank you,” said Martin, standing 
shivering in the vestibule, his solemn face look- 
ing neither more nor less like mortuary sculp- 
ture than it ever did. “ Mother wants to know 
if you won’t come down right away this even- 
ing. Our Tommy is seemingly sick.” 

“ Seemingly sick ?” asked Phillida. “ How 
do you mean ?” 

“ He’s got a beliefin a sore throat,” said Mr. 
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Martin, “and he’s seemingly not well. Mother 
‘d like to see you.” 

After a moment of puzzled thought Phillida 
comprehended that this way of speaking of 
disease was a part of the liturgy of Christian 
Science. She could not persuade Mr. Martin 
into the parlor; he waited in the vestibule while 
she got ready to go. Once out on the wet side- 
walk he said: 

“Tt ’s all the fault of the infant-class teacher 
down at the Mission.” 

“ What is the fault of the infant-class teacher, 
Mr. Martin?” asked Phillida with some sur- 
prise. 

“ This seeming sore throat of Tommy’s.” 

“ How can that be ? I don’t understand.” 

“ Well, you see she talked to the children 
last Sunday about swearing and other such 
sins of speech. Now sin and disease are cor— 
what-you-may-call-it. Tommy he came home 
with that big head of his running on the talk 
about swearing, and in two days here he is 
with a —a belief ina sore throat. If I had my 
way Id take the children out of Sunday-school. 
But mother will have her own way, you know, 
and I ain’t anywhere when it comes to anything 
like that.” 

Phillida said nothing in reply to this, and 
presently Mr. Martin began again: 

“ It ain’t my doing, the getting you to come 
and pray for Tommy. I wanted somebody 
ruther more scientific ; Miss Bowyer she knows 
the cause and effect of things. But mother 
ain’t enlightened yet, and she declared up and 
down against Miss Bowyer. And I declared 
up and down against doctors that can only cure 
sickness on the mortal plane. So, you see, we 
comp’omised on you. But I let mother know 
that if she would be so obs’inate ag’inst Miss 
Bowyer I wa’n’t risponsible for the conse- 
quences; they ’d be on her head. She can’t 
say that I ’m risponsible.” 

Phillida shuddered, and made a motion as 
of drawing her sack more closely about her, 

“ Though, for that matter,” Martin went on, 
“ Tommy ’s kind of settled the thing himself. 
He declared up and down that he did n’t 
want Miss Bowyer, and he declared up and 
down he did n’t want a man doctor. What 
he wanted was Dick’s Sunday-school teacher. 
And neither one of us kind of liked to refuse 
him anything, seeing he’s sick; and so that 
kind of settled it. And so the risponsibility ’ll 
be — I don’t know where — unless it’s on you,” 

Phillida found Tommy in a state of restless- 
ness and dullness, complaining of difficulty in 
swallowing. Mrs. Martin was uneasy lest there 
should be something malignant about the at- 
tack ; but to Phillida the case seemed an ordi- 
nary one, not likely to prove serious. She held 
Tommy in her arms for a while and this was a 
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solace to the little fellow. Then she prayed with 
him, and at half-past nine she returned home 
leaving Tommy sleeping quietly. When she 
neared her own door she suddenly bethought 
her that she had not seen the other children, 
She turned to Mr. Martin, who was walking by 
her side in silence and with a measured stride 
that would have been very becoming to an 
undertaker, but with which Phillida found it 
quite impossible to keep step. 

“T did n’t see the rest of the children, Mr. 
Martin; where are they ?” she asked. 

“ Well, a neighbor acrost the street come 
over to-day and took ’em away. She did n’t 
know but it might be dip’thery.” 

“ Have you had any diphtheria in your 
neighborhood ? ” 

“ Well, yes; the caretaker of our flats down 
on the first floor of the next house lost a child 
last week by a belief in dip’thery. The neighbor 
acrost the street thought Tommy might have 
got it, but we did n’t believe it. But it made 
mother kind of uneasy, and she wanted to see 
you or a doctor to-night. For my part, I knew 
that it was the talk of the infant-class teacher 
that was at the bottom of it, dip’thery or not. 
Sin ought n’t to be mentioned to a child. It’s 
likely to break out into a belief about sickness.” 

Phillida’s spirits suddenly sank to zero. 
Alarm at the responsibility she had taken got 
the better of her faith by surprise, and she said : 

“Mr. Martin, get a doctor. It may be 
diphtheria.” 

“Why, what ifit is?” said Mr. Martin. “It’s 
better to treat it on a spiritual plane. No, I’m 
not a-going back on my faith in the very words 
of the Bible.” 

“ But, Mr. Martin, I don’t feel sure enough to 
want to be responsible for Tommy’s life. You 
must get a doctor as you go home. You go al- 
most past Dr. Beswick’s in Seventeenth street.” 

“ No, Iwon’t do that; I’d made up my mind 
already that your treatment wa’n’t thorough 
enough. You have n’t had the experience ; you 
have n’t studied the nature of disease and the 
cor-what-you-may-call-it between sin and sick- 
ness. I’ll call Miss Bowyer if Tommy don’t 
mend before morning.” 

Just then it began to rainagain. The sudden 
plash of the downpour and Phillida’s instinc- 
tive impulse to get quickly under shelter inter- 
rupted the conversation. A minute later Miss 
Callender was standing in the vestibule with a 
weeping umbrella in her hand, while she heard 
Mr. Martin’s retreating footsteps, no whit hur- 
ried by the fitful gusts of rain, or the late hour, 
or the illness at home. 

She thought of running after him, but of 
what use would that be, seeing his obstination 
against treating diseases on the mortal plane ? 
She would have liked to go home with him and 
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beg the mother to send for a doctor; but she 
could not feel sure that this would serve the 
purpose, and while she debated the rain came 
on in driving torrents, and the steady beat of 
Mr. Martin’s steps was lost in the distance and 
the rush of waters. In vain she told her mother 
that the child did not seem very ill, in vain she 
told herself during the night that Tommy had 
only an ordinary cold. She was restless and 
wakeful the night long ; two or three times she 
lighted a match and looked at the slow-going 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

In that hour unbelief in the validity of her 
cures came into her mind with a rush that bore 
down all barriers before it. Her mind went 
over to Dr. Beswick’s side of the question, 
and she saw her success in some cases as the 
mere effect on the nervous system. In the bit- 
terness of something like despair she thought 
herself a deluded and culpable enthusiast, 
worthy of ridicule, of contempt, of condem- 
nation. There were no longer any oscillations 
of her mind toward the old belief; the founda- 
tions of sand had been swept away, and there 
was no space to make areconstruction. Scarcely 
could she pray; unbelief tardily admitted 
threatened to revenge itself for the long siege 
by sacking the whole city. She was almost 
ready to plunge into Philip’s general skepti- 
cism, which had seemed hitherto a horrible 


abyss. Ata quarter to five o’clock she lighted 
the gas, turning it low so as not to disturb the 
others. She dressed herself quickly, then she 
wrote a little note in which she said: 


I am uneasy about Mrs. Martin’s child, and 
have gone down there. Back to breakfast. 
PHILLIDA. 


This she pinned to Agatha’s stocking, so that 
it would certainly be seen. Then she threw an 
old gray shawl over her hat, drawing it about 
her head, in order to look as much as possible 
like a tenement-house dweller running an early 
morning errand, hoping thus to escape the curi- 
osity that a well-dressed lady might encounter 
if seen on the street at so early an hour. The 
storm and the clouds had gone, but the air was 
moist from the recent rain. When she sallied 
forth no dawn was perceptible, though the street 
lamps were most of them already out. Just as 
the sky above Greenpoint began to glow and 
the reeking streets took on a little gray, Phillida 
entered the stairway up which she stumbled in 
black darkness to the Martin apartment. 

The Martins were already up, and breakfast 
was cooking on the stove. 

“Is that you, Miss Callender?” said Mrs. 
Martin. “I did n’t expect you at this hour. 
How did you get here alone ?” 

_ “Oh, well enough,” said Phillida.” “ But how 
is little Tommy ?” 
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“T ’m afraid he is worse. I was just trying 
to persuade Mr. Martin to go for you.” 

“T came to give up the case,” said Phillida, 
hurriedly, “ and to beg you to get a doctor. I 
have done with faith-cures. I’ve lost my faith 
in them entirely, and I’m afraid from what Mr. 
Martin told me last night that this is diphtheria.” 

“ T hope not,” said Mrs. Martin, in renewed 
alarm. 

Mr. Martin, who was shaving in his shirt- 
sleeves near the window, only turned about 
when he got the lather off his face to say: 
“ Good-morning, Miss Callender. How ’s 
things with you?” 

Phillida returned this with the slightest good- 
morning. She was out of patience with Mr. 
Martin, and she was revolving a plan for dis- 
covering whether Tommy’s distemper were 
diphtheria or not. During her long midnight 
meditations she had gone over every word of 
Dr. Beswick’s about bacteria and bacilli. She 
remembered his statement that the micrococcus 
diphtheriticus was to be found in the light-col- 
ored patches visible in the throat of a diphthe- 
ria patient. At what stage these were developed 
she did not know, but during her hours of wait- 
ing for morning she had imagined herself look- 
ing down little Tommy’s throat. She now asked 
for a spoon, and, having roused Tommy from a 
kind of stupor, she inserted the handle asshe had 
seen physicians do, and at length succeeded in 
pressing down the tongue so as to discover what 
she took to be diphtheria patches on the fauces. 

“ Mrs. Martin, I am sure this is diphtheria. 
You must get a doctor right away.” 

“T’ll attend to that,” said Mr. Martin, who 
had now got his beard off and his coat on. 

As he donned his hat and went out the door, 
Mrs. Martin called: “ Father, you ’d better 
get Dr. Beswick”; but her husband made no 
reply further than to say, “ I ’ll attend to that,” 
without interrupting for a moment-his steady 
tramp down the stairs. 

“T’m afraid,” said Mrs. Martin, “that he 
has gone for Miss Bowyer.” 

“T hope not,” said Phillida. 

“If he gets her he ‘Il be awfully stubborn. 
He has been offended that I sent for you last 
night. It touches his dignity. He thinks that 
if he does n’t have his way in certain things 
he is put out of his place as head of the family.” 

Phillida presently perceived that Mrs. Mar- 
tin was shedding tears of apprehension. 

“ My poor little Tommy! I shall lose him.” 

“Oh, no; I hope not,” said Phillida. 

But Mrs. Martin shook her head. 

In about half an hour Henry Martin, with 
a look that came near to being more than usu- 
ally solemn, ushered in Dr. Eleanor Arabella 
Bowyer, and then sat himself down to his break- 
fast, which was on the table, without a word, 
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except to ask Phillida if she would n’t have 
breakfast, too, which invitation was declined. 

Miss Bowyer nodded to Phillida, saying, 
“Your case?” 

“ No,” said Phillida ; “1 have no case. This 
is a case of diphtheria.” 

“Case of belief in diphtheria?” queried 
Miss Bowyer, and without waiting for an invi- 
tation she calmly poured out acup of coffee and 
drank it, standing. When she had finished the 
coffee and was ready for business, Phillida said: 

“Miss Bowyer, let me speak with you a 
moment.” She drew the psychopathic healer 
over toward a large old-fashioned bureau that 
the Martins had brought from the country and 
that seemed not to have room enough for its 
ancient and simple dignity in its present close 
quarters. “ Miss Bowyer, this is diphtheria. A 
child in the next house died last week of the 
same disease. Mrs. Martin wishes to call a 
doctor, a regular doctor. Don’t you think you 
ought to give way to her wish ?” 

“ Not at all. ‘The father is enlightened, and 
I am thankful for that. He knows the mighty 
power of Christian Science, and he does not 
wish to have his child treated on the mortal 
plane. Parents often differ this way, and I am 
sometimes supported by only one of them. But 
I never give way on that account. It’s a great 
and glorious work that must be pushed.” 

“ But ifthe child should die? ” urged Phillida. 

“It’s not half so apt to die if treated on the 
spiritual plane; and if it dies we ’ll know that 
we have done all that opportunity offered. In 
all such cases the true physician can only com- 
mend the patient to the care of a loving Provi- 
dence, feeling assured that disorder has its laws 
and limitations and that suffering is a means 
of developing the inner nature.” 

Having reeled this off like a phrase often 
spoken, Miss Bowyer walked over to the bed 
where the- little lad lay. 

“Miss Bowyer,” said Mrs. Martin, with an 
earnestness born of her agony, “ I don’t believe 
in your treatment at all.” 

“ That ’s not necessary,” said the doctor with 
a jaunty firmness ; “the faith of one parent is 
sufficient to save the sick.” 

“This is my child, and I wish you to leave 
him alone,” said Mrs. Martin. 

“T am called by the child’s father, Mrs. 
Martin, and I cannot shirk my responsibility 
in this case.” 

“ Please leave my house. I don’t want you 
here,” said Mrs. Martin, with an excitement 
almost hysterical. “I believe you are an im- 
postor.” 

“T ’ve often been called that,” said Miss 
Bowyer, with a winning smile. “ Used to it. 
One has to bear reproach and. persecution in 
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a Christian spirit for the sake of a good cause. 
You are only delaying the cure of your child, 
and perhaps risking his precious life.” 

“ Henry,” said Mrs. Martin, “I want you 
to send this woman away and get a doctor.” 

“ Hannah, I’m the head of this family,” said 
Martin, dropping his chin and looking lu- 
dicrously impressive. But as a matter of pre- 
caution he thought it best to leave the conflict 
to be fought out by Miss Bowyer. He feared 
that if he stayed he might find himself deposed 
from the only leadership that had ever fallen 
to his lot in life. So he executed a strategic 
move by quitting his breakfast half-finished 
and hurrying away to the shop. 

Miss Bowyer was now exultantly confident 
that nothing short of force and a good deal 
of it could dislodge a person of her psychic 
endurance from the post of duty. 

She began to apply her hands to Tommy’s 
neck, but as there was external soreness, the 
little lad wakened and cried for his mother and 
“the teacher,” as he called Phillida. 

Mrs. Martin approached him and said: 
“ Miss Bowyer, this is my child ; stand aside.” 

“ Not at all, Mrs. Martin. You are doing 
your child harm, and you ought to desist. If 
you continue to agitate him in this way the 
consequences will be fatal.” 

Certainly an affray over Tommy’s bed was 
not desirable ; the more so that no force at 
present available could expel the tenacious 
scientist. Phillida,who somehow felt frightfully 
accountable for the present state of affairs, 
beckoned Mrs. Martin to the landing at the 
top of the stairs, closing the door of the 
apartment behind them. But even there the 
hoarse and piteous crying of Tommy rent the 
hearts of both of them. 

“ You must send for Mr. Millard,” said Phil- 
lida. “* He will have authority with Mr. Martin, 
and he will know how to getrid of her,” pointing 
through the door in the direction in which they 
had left Miss Bowyer bending over the patient. 

“There is nobody to send,” answered Mrs. 
Martin, in dismay. 

“T will send,” said Phillida. They reén- 
tered the room, and Phillida put on her sack 
in haste, seizing her hat and hurrying down 
the long flight of stairs into Avenue C, where 
the sidewalks, steaming after the yesterday’s 
rain, were peopled by men on their way to 
work, and by women and children seeking the 
grocery-stores and butcher-shops. Loiterers 
were already gathering, in that slouching fash- 
ion characteristic of people out of work, about 
the doors of the drinking-saloons ; buildings 
whose expensive up-fittings lent a touch of 
spurious grandeur to the pinched and populous 
avenue. 


Edward Eggleston. 
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T was a sunny May morning, and the 
| Baltic was steaming out of New York 
bay for Liverpool. It was the old 
ship’s last trip in these waters, and 
she made it under special conditions. 
She was given up entirely to second- 
class passengers, who of course, as a 
result, had in some respects first-class 
accommodations. The consequence 
was a social mixture perhaps a shade 
odder and more varied than is usu- 
ally seen. Two weeks before, my friend Miss 
Milman had happened to see this arrange- 
ment advertised, and we had suddenly and 
happily discovered that at the rates given we 
could afford to drop work (our painting and 
writing) for a month or two and together “ run 
over to the other side.” 

We were on deck in that May sunshine, our 
hands full of flowers,— for our friends had gra- 
ciously ignored our lowly second-class estate 
in their farewells,—the bright waters dancing 
around us, the workaday world behind us, en- 
chanted lands of romance and beauty before 
us, and at our elbows a new and heteroge- 
neous representation of the dear, dull, su- 
premely interesting human race. By the time 
we had spent an eternity of two days in a uni- 
verse of water and sky we had discovered be- 
neath the prevailingly commonplace exteriors 
various pleasing features among* our fellow 
passengers. We enjoyed the incongruity of the 
Irish ward politician’s obvious moral heinous- 
ness with his tender devotion to a little sick 
wife; we relished the simple and profound moral 
patronage we received from a trio of profes- 
sional feminine philanthropists, well-meaning 
souls, dripping with self-esteem, who were go- 
ing over to investigate the workings of some 
society for the promotion of some sort of good 
works; we delighted in their genuine horror 
of a stunning, bouncing, good-looking young 
woman who was said to be an actress, but 
whose normal position, it was perfectly clear, 
was at the head of a column of lightly clad 
Amazons in a Kiralfy spectacle, and we liked 
her as a perfect specimen of her kind; but 
we had most pleasure in the simple admira- 
tion and respect we felt for a shabby, gentle, 
intelligent missionary from China, who was 
on his way to a great Exeter Hall meeting 
in London, and in the curiosity aroused in us 
by a dumb, wooden youth with watery, pale 
eyes and a red head, who looked rough and 
“horsey,” and whom we repeatedly saw sit- 
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ting in his state-room —it was opposite ours — 
reading a small Bible. 

We thought it piquant when we found he 
knew the spectacular Amazon, but that was 
but the beginning of satisfactions, for we soon 
discovered that he was himself a circus clown. 

To look upon a little dull, faithful-looking 
creature like that, to see him absorbed in read- 
ing a pocket-edition of the Holy Scriptures, 
and to be able to reflect that he lived by the 
violent vivacities of a sawdust buffoon, was a 
privilege that, among other things, made me 
laugh till I cried. Perhaps the step from the 
one expression to the other was shorter than 
usual. 

The sight of him gave me new thoughts as 
to the possible value of rites, of formal obser- 
vances. There was nothing in his aspect as he 
read to suggest keen intellectual or spiritual 
activity ; on the contrary, I could imagine him 
turning two leaves at once and being never 
the wiser —or the less wise. The occasion was 
plainly one of ceremony, but it was equally 
plain that it was ceremony observed with re- 
ligious feeling, and without going into the 
gloomy question of how far religious feeling 
may be removed from a sense of moral obli- 
gations, I felt very sure with such a boy as 
this, English or American, and unflattered by 
the public opinion of his world, the ceremony 
of Bible reading was morally conserving. 

The third day out I did a highly reprehen- 
sible thing. I had seen the clown on deck as 
I came down to my state-room, and when near 
the open door of his I saw the Bible lying on 
one of the theatrical trunks with which the 
place was filled. The temptation was irresist- 
ible. I tookit up and opened it at the front 
fly-leaf. Yes, there was the inscfiption in a 
half-formed, school-girlish Italian hand — 
American school-girls wrote something like it 
forty years ago: 


To my Beloved Brother Teddy, from his lov- 
ing Sister Emmy. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth. 


I called softly to Amy, and held up the page. 


“How could you be such a br—” 
“ Brute” she was going to call me, but she 
stopped to avail herself of my misconduct and 
to read the words, and then we laid the book 
where I had found it and slipped away. 

“ Yes,” she said, as we exchanged a look 
and a smile, “it would have been a pity to 
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miss that because of any small scruples. And 
now you ’d better stop; a little circus clown 
traveling over the earth like that is to@ pic- 
turesque an object for investigation. He ’ll 
never come up to the situation.” 

I thought she was probably right; still my 
curiosity was not slaked. 

During the several years spent by myself 
“on the stage” I had occasionally come in 
touch with circus people. To some extent they 
recruit the stage, and though actors affect great 
superiority to them, there is a degree of com- 
mon understanding, and, on occasion, of good- 
fellowship between all show folks. I consider 
myself to hold rather originally favorable opin- 
ions of the sawdust performers as compared 
to other nomads, but I am not accustomed to 
see religion flourish among any such class, ex- 
cept, semi-occasionally, in the case of Roman 
Catholics. One effect of puritanism on Prot- 
estantism has been to unfit it for many Christ- 
like ministrations which the old church still 
better or worse performs. It was the loneliness 
of the little clown’s religious aspirations that 
touched me most. I reflected on how many 


good people would be disconcerted to hear of 
them, feeling that in some mysterious way they 
most irritatingly and unjustly weakened their 
own position of condemnation towards clowns 
and circuses in particular, and the world, the 


flesh, and the devil at large. 

I smiled at the thought. I was lying on deck 
in my steamer chair,and just then the captain of 
the Amazons, in much nautical splendor of blue 
serge and white anchors, whirled down the deck 
and collided in front of me with the shabby 
missionary. 

The girl turned very pale. It was pleasing 
to see the awe with which the cloth inspired 
her, and in the confusion of her apologies 
she dropped a pack of cards. The missionary 
picked them up, and witha kindly, faintly hu- 
morous smile handed them to her, and she got 
herself off expeditiously, though, so to speak, 
with much sail taken in. 

It occurred to me that perhaps this preacher 
did not illustrate the points I had been mak- 
ing against the pious. We had arrived at a 
bowing acquaintance, the missionary and I, 
and now when he glanced my way I smiled 
my recognition of the moment’s accident. He 
smiled, too, and said, “* When I first went to 
China I found that for the work I wanted 
to do I must dress like a Chinaman.” The 
conclusion of his thought, that the clerical 
broadcloth might still interfere with his use- 
fulness, he expressed only by a quizzical glance 
down the deck towards the young lady whose 
normal costume was tights. 

Later in the long, fair, ocean-girt day, as the 
ship glided on between two still, blue wonder- 
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worlds,—the water was like satin,— Amy 
brought her water-color box on deck and be- 
gan to sketch. 

Everybody was on deck; the clown with 
a white, bell-shaped soft hat pulled down to 
his ears, and his hands in his pockets, was 
doggedly taking a constitutional and chewing 
a tooth-pick. 

I was planning to use my past connection 
with the stage to help me to his acquaintance, 
when it appeared that we were to win that 
privilege through a quite different appeal. As 
I lay drowsy with content, watching the dashes 
of color brighten Amy’s pad, I became aware 
that Teddy Catty (that was his delightful 
name) was circling about us, his pale, white- 
lashed little eyes blinking fixedly —if you will 
permit the paradox—upon Amy’s work. 

I looked up at him amicably as he came 
nearer ; he touched his hat; there was a touch 
of the grotesque, something very clownish, in 
his very organization, and the way he touched 
his hat was faintly funny, was dimly Audrey- 
like. He came nearer shyly, cleared his throat, 
and said, with a very good accent and in quite 
the usual English way: 

“‘ Beg pardon, I hope you ’ll excuse me for 
watching, but I take such an interest when I 
see any one painting.” 

“ Do you paint?” I concluded my reply. 

“Oh no, no, no indeed, but I have a sister 
whodoes. She paints wonderfully.” Then, low- 
ering his voice, he added hesitatingly, as if it 
were really immodest to speak of somuch glory, 
“ She has a picture in the Royal Academy this 
year.” 

Now this*was exactly what I wanted to hear 
about. Amy was painting away ; she had rec- 
ognized the clown’s presence by a civil glance 
only, so I encouraged him to draw up a stool 
and wait till her sketch was done. 

I soon learned much of the little all that 
my week’s acquaintance with him disclosed. 
The sight of a girl painting had melted him 
into a mood as communicative as a child’s, 
and he only wanted a sympathetic audience to 
enjoy with him the music of Emmy’s name. 
Yes, the heroine of the Royal Academy and 
the dear giver of the little Bible were one— 
she was Teddy Catty’s only sister. 

Let me give such an outline of their history 
as I can, in orderly sequence. 

The father had been in charge of the work- 
room of a china-painting firm. “That ’s all 
knocked off now,” said Teddy Catty, and he 
explained lamely and naively how people 
wanted “high art” nowadays, and how con- 
sequently his father’s old firm had gone out of 
business ; his father had been with them forty 
years, and “he died pretty soon after he lost 
his place.” 
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The mother had been a ballet-girl before she 
married, and she had numbers of relatives in 
various branches of the “ show business.” The 
children, four of them, were all put on the stage 
in pantomimes and such things when they were 
little. Of the family there were now left only 
the one brother and sister. 

No, Emmy was not on the stage, “not in 
no way.” Though his accent was so good the 
little clown’s grammar was not upon a dull 
ievel of correctness. “ Emmy never exactly 
liked the stage, her mother never exactly wanted 
her to go on it,” and just when they did not 
know what she should do, she solved the prob- 
lem the old way, and married—married a 
scene-painter at the Lyceum Theater. 

“ You may know by that that he ’s a good 
one; he was only in a small position when 
Emmy married him, but he ’s one of the head 
ones now. Then, you know, he knew some real 
artist painters, and Emmy,—she did n’t have 
any children,—and she thought she ’d like to 
learn to paint pictures ; and she did. Her hus- 
band ’s awful proud of her.” 

It was the fifth day out, when, after much 
narrative that—as is the way of talk —did not 
advance the story, we reached this point. 

We were again on deck, and Amy and I were 
lying in our chairs gazing over a tossing dark 
sea at a red sunset, while Teddy Catty sat fac- 
ing us. 

“ You would n’t think Emmy was my sister,” 
he said. “She ’s like another kind. She ’s a 
beauty, and she’s just like a swell, a nice swell, 
in her ways, and then she ’s good. My, she’s 
good!” 

“ Is she religious ?” I ventured. 

“ Now you know,— yes,— but then it ’s hard 
to say exactly what different people mean,” and 
the boy gave himself up with grave pleasure to 
the serious business of accurately informing us as 
to Emmy’s spiritual life. “She is as religious as 
she can be one way,” he went on, “and then the 
other she only goes as far as she can without 
feeling asif she was throwing over the rest of us. 
Her husband hethinks religious people ain’t his 
kind, and of course I’m nowhere with ’em, and 
Emmy can’t make herself up to contract with 
them that despises us. You would n’t believe 
what she thinks of me, you would n’t indeed. 
So she just goes without religion except what 
she can get reading the Bible and —” half 
hesitating, and softening his tone, “and pray- 
ing. She says she believes we can be good that 
way. Shewantsmetotry. Sheis— good, good. 
I wish, though, she could be with real religious 
people, some’ kind. Our grandmother, one 
of ‘em, was a great chapel-goer. She was an 
Independent. I think Emmy would be happier 
that way.” 

He turned his face towards the angry gloom 
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of the sea and the fading western sky, and we 
were all silent. What a comforting glimpse of 
human nature! What a touching, beautiful 
hint of human history in that disorderly Bohe- 
mian world was this the clown had given us! 
Not typical, perhaps, of anything less than the 
deep heart of man, but none the less typical 
of that because of its irrational, incongruous, 
half-comic setting. 

Presently Amy said, with an odd little ac- 
cession of formal courtesy in her tone, “ I hope, 
Mr. Catty, you have a picture of your sister 
that you can show us. I should like to know 
how she looks.” 

Yes, he had her picture in his state-room ; 
he wanted us to see it. P 

The limitless night was darkening around 
us in momentary pulsations; we left the wild, 
soul-searching scene for the petty, pretty glare 
of the cabin. While we were drinking our tea 
Teddy Catty brought us the photograph. 

It seemed out of harmony with our present 
fleshly reaction against the infinite things of the 
spirit ; we had to give our poor flagging souls a 
tug to make them respond to the unconscious 
awe that looked, madonna-like, uponus. You 
never saw a little child’s face more deeply, sim- 
ply serious. And yet—I find myself saying 
“and yet”— it was of the most typical, modern, 
London sort, with delicate, high, regular fea- 
tures, flat cheeks, and strong, smooth, structural 
lines — beautiful, but with an over-civilized, 
sophisticated beauty curiously at variance with 
the pure, tender goodness of the expression, 
and, in some obscure way, making it the more 
touching. 

The next day I took the picture to show to 
the missionary; he smiled benevolently as I 
told of the quaint brother and sister, but being 
a missionary and not an artist, and seeing 
nothing to do for them, his mind inclined to 
wander. Yet once or twice afterward as he 
walked the deck with one of his small children 
by the hand,— he always had one with him 
when he did not have two,— he tried to join in 
our conversation with Teddy Catty ; but when 
he saw the little fellow draw back overawed, he 
readily enough, with a shade of relief, perhaps, 
abandoned the gentle attack. 

This trio was not often in session, so to 
speak, for Teddy Catty was very modest, and 
was scrupulously careful not to intrude upon 
us; but he was sure to be within beckoning 
distance whenever Amy was sketching. The 
sight exercised an absurd fascination upon 
him. 

It was easy to see that he regarded me as 
of an altogether inferior race of beings as com- 
pared to Amy; with me he could talk on oc- 
casion, but to her he could scarcely more than _ 
speak when he was spoken to. This dumb 
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shyness, together with his professional position, 
puzzled Amy. 

“ Do you suppose,” said she, “ that he is any- 
thing of a clown, that honest little owl ? ” 

In truth there seemed nothing clown-like 
about Teddy Catty except the clownishness of 
which I have spoken, the touch of oddity that 
made his identity seem a little humorous. But 
then I had seen successful comedians flourish on 
nothing more than a lesser degree of the same 
thing, and I knew too, what is always puzzling 
to the world, that the possession of the technique 
of any art enables the possessor to mold into 
expression much of his nature which he may 
lack either freedom, will, or strength to express 
in his life ; so you see I was not surprised when 
my interest in Teddy Catty’s artistic side was 
gratified by achance verdict — but not a worth- 
less one —that he was a good clown. It came 
from the spectacular Amazonian captain on the 
occasion of my first conversation with her. It 
happened one afternoon, as I was walking on 
deck, that I stumbled, and simultaneously 
the ship gave a lurch, and I was thrown upon 
the histrionic Amazonian breast. Upon such 
a provocation to unreasoning resentment her 
boundless good-nature instantly asserted itself, 
with pleasure in the opportunity, and then in 
an instant more she realized another oppor- 
tunity —she would gratify a thirst for know- 
ledge. Having helped meto my feet she hurried 
to say: 

“T’ve heard Teddy Catty speak about you ; 
he said you’ve been on the stage yourself. He’s 
awful taken up seeing that friend of yours paint, 
ain’t he? He’s dead proud of that sister of 
his a-painting. Did you know anything about 
him before you came on board? Did n’t you 
ever see him in the ring? He’s a good clown, 
a real good one. They say he ‘Il get with 
Barnum next, likely. There ’s some fun to 
him —not all just as if you ’d pulled a string. 
I tell him he ought to go on the stage —comic 
opera. He can’t sing much, but that don’t 
matter for a funny man. I ’ve been in comic 
opera some, not a principal of course — but I 
can get more with the Kiralfys and in panto- 
mime over here,” with a toss of the head to- 
wards the bow of the ship. I was as pleased 
with this confirmation of my divination as if I 
had been less assured in making it. 

After having dreamed away half a lifetime 
in this little world upon the waters, and hav- 
ing all but forgotten previous states of exist- 
ence,—at the end of ten days, that is,—we 
anchored off Queenstown. There, according 
to expectation, we met a party of pleasant ac- 
quaintances of both sexes, and straightway 
we sank —rose ?— were transformed from the 
. lofty patrons of ‘Teddy Catty into something 
perhaps more like conventional young ladies 
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than some old-fashioned people would suppose 
possible. 

It is strange now to think how unimpress- 
ively on this changed mood fell the news that 
Teddy Catty at Queenstown had met dark 
sorrow —a letter had come telling him his sis- 
ter was dead. Not that we were indifferent. 
No; I remember feeling his bereavement with 
one of those appalling thumps of realization 
—no expression more conventional will express 
a sensation so fatal to conventions— that visit 
most of us often enough to point the blessing 
of our usual “ wadding of stupidity.” But after 
all, this heart-stopping sensation— as usual, | 
think —came rather from a sudden vision of 
the tragic conditions of all life than from direct, 
simple sympathy with Teddy Catty. Poor 
Teddy Catty had all at once become a very 
remote little figure, all but invisible, and there 
was so much to talk over with our friends; news 
was to be heard, experiences were to be ex- 
changed, and plans to be made—a sudden 
development for us of a full world out of neb- 
ulous space. Still in the midst of all this pleas- 
ant pother we could but gaze upon the door 
that shut in the little clown and his sorrow, and 
feel momentarily rebuked for life and its inev- 
itable frivolities. 

It was a relief when his room-mate—a 
young man; we knew nothing more about him 
—came to me and with stammering, misplaced 
apologies asked if I thought, if I supposed, that 
the missionary would not mind, or did I think 
he would mind—“ Does Mr. Catty want to 
see the missionary ?” I asked with a sense of 
relief, and I went gladly to summon him. 

The missionary was as usual occupied with 
his numerous little ones; his wife was sick 
throughout the voyage, and had scarcely left 
her state-room. 

The missionary turned his bowed head a 
little from me as he listened, as if he were steel- 
ing himself against a personal misfortune. 

“ He begins where we leave off,” I said to 
myself as I looked upon his pity-moved face. 

He came back to me after he had taken the 
children to his wife, and said, “ If I can com- 
fort this poor boy through the word and love 
of my Master—there is no other comfort — 
I ’ll not forget it ’s to you I owe the oppor- 
tunity ”—there was self-reproach in the mis- 
sionary’s tone—“ I never should have known 
anything about him.” 

It seemed that it took three or four people 
in this case to make one Good Samaritan. It 
happened as it is always happening in this 
fantastic life, that though I wished to ask the 
missionary about his interview with Teddy 
Catty, and had of course rational human 
motives for such an interest in the lad, one 
puerile triviality after another preoccupied me, 
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so that I had just a word with him before the 
ship’s company parted at Liverpool. 

We were in the custom-house. The mis- 
sionary’s wife, thin, pale, shabby, quietly ex- 
ecutive, and a lady, kept order among her 
children in a corner of the great bare, over- 
lighted, ugly place, and beside her sat Teddy 
Catty with his hat pulled over his eyes. 

[ felt that I could not speak to him there,— 
to do so would, it seemed, emphasize the cruel, 
bold publicity of the place,—so I went to where 
the missionary stood over his bags and boxes — 
a queer lot—and asked him, if the worthless- 
ness of the words did not choke him, to tell 
the boy good-by for us, and to say that we 
felt for him. I stopped short, shamed with 
the thought of how little we felt, realizing for 
once not only the powerlessness of human 
sympathy but its painfully absurd deficiency 
in quantity, the unnecessary thickness of our 
wadding of stupidity. Then I reflected, as 
I stood there, that this whole little episode 
of our acquaintance with the missionary and 
the clown, so slight, yet so dyed in the pri- 
mary colors of life, its grotesqueness and 
comedy and inconsequence, its mystery and 
tragedy, was ending, or rather, as is the way 
of life, fading, wilting, passing, like a cloud, 
into something else, and that soon the quaint 
pair would exist for me no more; and I re- 
belled against the mutability of existence. I 
said to the missionary : “ I shall be in London 
in a week or two. I don’t suppose I ’ll ever 
be the least good to you or to Teddy Catty, 
and there is no reason in keeping up such an 
acquaintance as ours; but for no smaller rea- 
son than that we are all human beings—” The 
missionary’s eyes responded so adequately with 
humor and a good deal beside that for a 
moment it did not occur to me to finish my 
sentence, and then I concluded, “ let me come 
to see you or your wife a moment to hear how 
things are. You'll probably know something of 
Teddy Catty for as much as a fortnight longer.” 

Yes, he thought his friendship with the clown 
might survive all-devouring time so long, and 
he said he would be glad to see me again. 

Yet [had beenin Londona week, and had not 
looked up my fellow-passengers, when one day 
as Amy and I were going through the amaz- 
ingly crowded rooms of the Royal Academy 
whom should we see but the clown! He was 
sitting on one of the divans, dressed in the con- 
ventional mourning of a law-loving English- 
man, a frock coat and a crape-banded silk hat 
dignifying Teddy Catty’s little figure. Wesaw 
him furtively wipe his eyes as he gazed at the 
gilt-and-canvas-covered wall before him, and 
we knew Emmy’s picture was there. We soon 
found it ; it was a little one, hung rather high, 
and, like several thousand others in that home 
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of English art, it was of a baby, and, again 
like the majority of them, it was a poor picture 
— dull, conventional. Whatever had been in 
poor Emmy’s heart when she painted it was 
concealed under a false, frigid method faith- 
fully carried out. 

Teddy’s face worked convulsively for a mo- 
ment when he saw us, then he pointed out the 
picture and gave us his place to sit in while 
we gazed. There was plainly no need of talk- 
ing about it; he did not think of comment as 
becoming the occasion. : 

“It belonged to one of the dressers in the 
theater,” he said softly afteratime. “ She had 
a lot of children, and her husband died, and — 
Emmy — Emmy helped her, and she was tre- 
mendously fond of that baby. Sheused to keep 
it at the house days and days to get chances 
to paint it.” Teddy’s voice failed him again. 

After a while in the moving of the throng 
he got a seat beside us, and I noted as if it 
were something surprising that in taking it he 
arranged his coat-tails with the same little odd 
funniness of movement as of old; it did seem 
quite strange for a moment that his grief had 
not lifted him into ideal grace. He looked from 
one to the other of us and said, “I was going 
to try some way to see you ladies, but the mis- 
sionary said you were going to come tosee him. 
I wanted to tell you that 1 ’m going back with 
him to China, and I ’d never have known him 
if it had n’t been for you.” 

“ Going with him?” 

“Yes, Miss Milman; I ’m going to see if 
I can help him—help him be a missionary, 
you know.” Teddyés unfamiliarity with the 
phrases of the “ work” pleased my ear. “ I’ve 
got alittle money,” he went on, “and I feel asif 
I’d like to do something — something religious ° 
sometime, and it seems as if this was my chance. 
I fancy Emmy would like it. But I never could 
turn in with church or chapel people here at 
home, I know I could n’t. They think a circus 
man ought to repent a lot, you know, and that 
I ought to throw over the show business for 
good, and I don’t see how I can, and I don’t 
know that I want to. Long as Emmy did n’t 
cut it altogether I don’t know as I want to.” 

“ But— what—how are you going to man- 
age out in China ?” 

“ Why, you know the missionary ’s different 
from most religious folks; he just takes things 
naturally ; and I ’ve some money by me, and 
Emmy left mealittle—” He stopped a moment 
and stared fixedly into space, then, shifting his 
position a little, went on in a different tone: “I 
can go out there, and then he says he can give 
me things to do forhim asa lay worker,— that’s 
what he calls it,—and that I can be some use 
to him, and that i, ’ll be easier for me to be in 
good standing there than here. I don’t care 
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how it is, but I ’d like to stay with him awhile 
and do something some way for religion, you 
know, thé real thing. Yes,” in answer to a ques- 
tion, “I suppose I ‘ll come back and go in the 
circus after my money ’s all gone. They ’d 
never want to support me as if I was a real 
missionary. I would n’t be worth it ; but they ’ll 
let me be a Christian there.” 

We shook hands with Teddy Catty at the 
door of Burlington House, and I saw him no 
more; but when I called on the missionary he 
confirmed the story of these queer plans. 

“Yes,” he said ; “Teddy seems so little cap- 
able of the ordinary ways of entering into and 
feeling about the religious life that I don’t know 
what channel of usefulness would be open to 
him here. He wants to come with me, and it 
seems to me it is a good step; things are sim- 
pler out there. About his coming back—I 
don’t think he ’ll come back. .I think in time 
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The Argentine Cheap Money Paradise. 


N many respects the experience through which the 
Argentine Republic is passing, in an attempt to in- 
crease the general prosperity by making money cheap 
and plentiful, comes closer to the American people than 
any of the similar efforts in other countries which have 
been described in previous numbers of THE CENTURY. 
The government of the Argentine Republic is closely 
modeled upon that of the United States. It is a coun- 
try of almost boundless natural resources, whose de- 
velopment has been so rapid as to be almost without 
parallel in history, and whose growth in wealth, pros- 
perity, and commercial importance has been so nearly 
approached by no other country in the world as by 
America. Its people are an energetic, buoyant, self- 
confident race, full of pride in their country and in- 
clined to the belief that it is capable of withstanding 
any strain that may be put upon it. Yet, rich and pros- 
perous as they were, these people conceived the idea, 
when a slight check to their development was felt a few 
years ago, that what they needed in order to attain the 
full measure of their prosperity was to make money 
“cheap and plenty.” Perceiving the importance of their 
experience as an object-lesson for our own country, 
bearing as it does directly upon discussion and propo- 
sitions current here, we have gone thoroughly into the 
matter, examining all available sources of information, 
and have thus been able to prepare for our readers what 
we believe to be the most complete as well as accurate 
account yet published. 

In 1873 there was established in the capital city of the 
Argentine Republic, Buenos Ayres, the Hypothecary 
or Mortgage Bank, whose main object was to make 
loans on all kinds of landed property. The principles 
upon which these loans were to be made were much 
the same as Senator Stanford is advocating as a basis 
for similar loans by the Unite@ States Government. 
Any person owning landed property in the province 
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he can be taken fully into the work. If he does 
return, why, he ’ll have a fuller religious expe- 
rience than he has now to fall back on.” 

And so, thankssomewhat to two highly mod- 
ern young women professing grave philosophi- 
cal doubts of the wisdom of foreign missions, 
this curious transaction came actually to pass, 
and the only circus clown I ever knew, without 
renouncing what I shall call his art, sailed away 
to China as a Christian missionary. 

No philosophical doubts could stop us from 
bidding him God-speed, nor have they 
quenched, since that day, a high degree of 
interest in Chinese missions. 

Teddy Catty has not yet returned. We feel 
it would be piquant to see him again fill his 
place in the ring, but, withal, other than artis- 
tic sentiments will make us contented if the 
missionary’s prediction comes true, and the cir- 
cus knows him no more. 

Viola Roseboro’. 
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could go to the bank and secure a loan for half its value, 
which was to be fixed by the bank’s appraisers. The 
bank gave him a mortgage bond, called a cédula, which 
was to run for twenty-four years, at from six to eight 
per cent. interest, two per cent: amortization, and one 
percent. commission. The interest was payable quar- 
terly, and there were coupons attached for the twenty- 
four years. The cédulas were issued in alphabetical 
series, beginning with A and running to P. They were 
bought and sold on the Bolsa or Stock Exchange, and 
from their first issue became an important element in 
speculation. The first issue of series A was between 
$13,000,000 and $14,000,000, the Argentine dollar be- 
ing about ninety-six cents of our money, being based 
upon the unit of the French monetary system. These 
remained at par for only a short time afterissue. They 
were quickly followed by others, until series A closed 
with a total issue of $27,394,000. Thencame series B 
with an issue of $1,092,000, series C with $813,000, 
series D with $288,000, all at seven per cent. Then 
came series E with a total issue of $15,830,000 at six 
per cent., and F with a total issue of $6,100,000 at seven 
per cent. Ten years after the bank’s establishment over 
$100,000,000 of these cédulas had been issued, all based, 
be it remembered, upon the landed property of a single 
province. They had from the outset been used for spec- 
ulative purposes, and every year this use became more 
wild and reckless. A ring was formed between directors 
of the bank and certain favored brokers for the absolute 
control of the successive issues. No one could obtain 
concession for a loan who did not make application 
through these brokers, and in order that all the mem- 
bers of the ring might reap their share of the profit, 
the value of the property upon which the loans were 
placed was raised to extravagant figures. 

The fictitious prosperity which the Hypothecary 
Bank brought to Buenos Ayres infected the entire re- 
public, and in 1884 Congress passed a law annexing 2 
National Hypothecary Bank to the National Bank, 
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which was the fiscal agent of the government and of 
all the provinces except Buenos Ayres. The issue of 
cédulas on the landed property of the nation was 
authorized, for fifty per cent. of its value, at interest from 
six to eight per cent., with two per cent. amortization 
and one per cent. commission, no single loan to exceed 
$250,000, and all payable at the end of twelve years. 
The issue of cédulas was at first limited to $40,000,000, 
but this was extended from time to time so that in No- 
vember, 1890, six years after the National Bank began 
the experiment, it had out no less than $204,000,000 in 
gold,all bearing interest. The Buenos Ayres Bank had 
increased its issue of cédulas so that at the same date 
it had out no less than $330,000,000, but these were in 
paper, making the grand total of money which had been 
loaned upon land in the republic during seventeen 
years, $534,000,000, or over $140 for every man, 
woman, and child. 

When the National Bank went into the hypothecary 
business in 1884 paper money was at par with gold. 
Several severe checks to the national prosperity were 
felt during that year. Cholera made necessary a rigor- 
ous quarantine against Mediterranean steamers and 
checked immigration. Heavy floods during the fall de- 
layed the shipment of crops from the interior to the sea- 
board. A new government loan of $90,000,000 was to 
be placed, but the European market which was expected 
to take $10,000,000 of it was so nearly sated with Ar- 
gentine investments of one kind or another that it de- 
clined to take more than $3,500,000. 

In January, 1885, a run began upon the Provincial 
Bank of Buenos Ayres, and compelled it to suspend 
specie payments. Whereupon the President of the re- 
public declared the national currency a legal tender. 
Gold rose at once to 17 per cent. premium, and then 
to 20 per cent. In February it had reached 33 per 
cent., and it continued to rise steadily till at one time 
it was at 300 per cent. That is to say, $400 in paper 
was worth only $100 in gold. From the moment 
that the gold standard was abandoned, the demand for 
more paper money began to be heard, and it was 
poured out by the government in almost unlimited 
volume. Under the pretense of creating a sounder fi- 
nancial system and securing a more stable currency, a 
law was passed in November, 1887, establishing a sys- 
tem of State Banks, forty in number, similar to our 
National Banks. These started with a capital of $350,- 
000,000, and began to issue paper money, not being re- 
quired, as our banks are, to be able at all times toredeem 
their notes with gold. When the premium on gold 
had reached 40 per cent. the government took the po- 
sition that the increase was a trick of the brokers, and 
not in any way an outcome of currency inflation, and 
issued a decree allowing the banks to issue currency 
practically without limit. At the same time the gov- 
ernment, to satisfy the demand for gold, and prove its 
belief in its own contentions, threw $30,000,000 of its 
gold reserves on the market. The gold premium con- 
tinued to rise with no perceptible check, and as it rose 
the banks poured out more and more paper money in 
a frenzied attempt to check its upward flight. 

It was discovered after a time that, through trickery, 
there were several millions more of this irredeemable 
paper money in circulation than had been supposed. A 
provision of the national banking law required that all 
banks reorganizing under it should withdraw and cancel 
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their old notes when they put their new ones in cir- 
culation. Several banks, in collusion with dishonest 
officials, violated this requirement, and kept a large part 
of their old issue in circulation with the new. At one 
time the amount of this fraudulent money, based on 
nothing whatever, amounted to $60,000,000. Some of 
this was afterward destroyed, but the latest official 
estimate put the amount still in circulation at over 
$35,000,000. As the latest attainable total of the regu- 
lar paper issue of the banks places it at $345,000,000, the 
grand total of paper money in circulation in March of 
the present year, worth about 25 cents on a dollar, was 
$380,000,000, all irredeemable, and decreasing in value 
every day. This was a fer capita circulation of $100 for 
every man, woman, and child in the republic. That 
ought certainly to have put “ plenty of money in the 
pockets of the people,” for $100 is the highest sum fer 
capita our wildest cheap money advocates have ever 
demanded. 

With the entry of the National Bank into the business 
of loaning money on land, the whole country plunged 
into a wild debauch of speculation, which closely resem- 
bled that through which France passed when the same 
financial experiment was made under John Law’s in- 
spiration, as described in the preceding number of THE 
CENTURY. All kinds of property acquired a fictitious 
value, and were made the basis for loans at that valua- 
tion. The government, departing with complete aban- 
don from all the limitations of legitimate government, 
helped on the popular furor by giving its aid and sanc- 
tion to all kinds of mushroom banking, building, and 
colonization enterprises designed to “ boom” the value 
of property and increase its loanable capacity. The 
country was sprinkled all over with banks pouring 
out millions of paper money which could never be 
vedeemed, and thickly studded with inflated joint-stock 
companies with millions of capital on paper, whose busi- 
ness it was to get from the banks loans for many times 
the real value of the property upon which they were 
based. When the banks had exhausted all their capital 
in loans, the government, assuming their indebtedness, 
gave them millions of gold with which to continue the 
issue of cédulas. The business of speculating in gold 
became enormously profitable, and private banks made 
fortunes. Men made Io per cent. per week in the busi- 
ness, and 20 to 24 per cent. per annum was the usual 
profit. A Bank of Construction was conceived and put 
in operation by a German Jew, which, in collusion with 
dishonest government officials, bought vast amounts of 
property, improved it, obtained exaggerated loans upon 
it, and sold it in such dishonest ways that the interest 
on the loans could never be collected. The Jew made 
acolossal fortune; the stock of his bank went to enar- 
mous figures on the Bolsa but, when the tide turned, 
fell 100 points in a single day, carrying ruin to hundreds 
of men who fancied themselves rich. 

Many of the early cédulas had been sent abroad, 
and their ready sale in London, Paris and Berlin had 
encouraged their further issue. About $15,000,000 in 
all were taken abroad, and more would have been 
bought had not the European market been flooded 
with Argentine loans between 1881 and 1890. These 
were instituted or backed by the Argentine govern- 
ment, and consisted chiefly of loans either to the gov- 
ernment or to provinces or to cities. They were for 
nearly every conceivable purpose, railways, harbors, 
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street paving, public buildings, school-houses, markets, 
tenement-houses, bridges, theaters, hospitals, boule- 
vards, public squares, and drainage. In December, 
1889, the aggregate of these loans, taken largely in Eng- 
land, was over $122,000,000 for the republic and over 
$193,500,000 for the provinces, and the total amount of 
gold which had to be exported annually from the Ar- 
gentine Republic to pay the interest on its foreign in- 
debtedness, and dividends on railway, bank, and other 
stocks held abroad, was over $75,000,000. With a for- 
eign debt of $315,500,000, there had been accumulated 
at the close of 1889 an internal national debt of $207,- 
000,000, and an internal provincial debt of $44,000,000, 
making at the close of that year a grand total debt of 
$566,500,000. This has since been increased to $772,- 
500,000. As the population of the republic is about 
3,800,000, the debt is over $203 for every inhabitant. 

It is small wonder that under this mountain of debt 
the national government is bankrupt, having neither 
money nor credit, and that it anticipates a deficit for 
the current year of over $17,000,000. The provincial 
deficit for the current year is estimated at between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000, making a probable deficit 
in the whole republic of nearly or quite $22,0c0,000. 
Affairs have been going from bad to worse since the 
crisis of 1890. Credit practically collapsed in the 
spring of that year. After that time the provincial 
banks were not able to meet their obligations. The 
lands upon which loans were based became unsalable, 
cédulas dropped to 50 and even 35 cents on the dollar, 
which was equivalent to 13 and 9 cents respectively 
in gold. The paper dollar was worth about 25 cents. 
The Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayses, which was the 
savings bank of the working classes, stopped paying 
its obligations in 1890, and the National Bank passed 
its dividend. A revolution broke out, and though the 
government quelled it the President was forced to 
resign. 

Investigations instituted by the new government into 
the condition of the banks revealed astounding rotten- 
ness and corruption. The whole power of the govern- 
ment was exerted for several months to prevent the 
National Bank and the Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Ayres from being publicly declared insolvent, but on 
April 8, 1891, the President gave up the struggle and 
issued a formal decree for the liquidation of both, all 
payments being suspended till June 1. The time was 
subsequently extended twenty days by Congress, and 
then extended indefinitely. This was the end, and the 
wreck of the banks was complete. In 1886 the National 
Bank had a capital of £10,000,000 sterling, and the 
Provincial Bank one of £8,000,000 sterling. Not a 
penny of the latter remained. The National Bank had 
lost £8,800,000 of its £10,000,000, and owed the gov- 
ernment £14,000,000. These two banks had lost, there- 
fore, during five years’ experience with cheap money 
based on landed property, about £30,000,000 sterling, 
a sum more than double the capital of the Bank of 
England. 

When the collapse came the nation gave itself over, 
as France had done two centuries earlier, to rage and 
despair. Men who were believed to be worth millions 
found themselves paupers. One man who had been 
worth $20,000,000, which he had accumulated during 
a lifetime’s devotion to honest industry, but who had 
been tempted to venture it in speculation, lost every 
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dollar. He had just completed the building of a house 
of palatial magnificence, costing $180,000, but had never 
entered it, when the crisis came and it was taken to pay 
his debts. A United States minister to a South Ameri- 
can government, who was in Buenos Ayres at the time, 
thus describes the condition of the nation: 


In six months the people have passed from commer- 
cial activity and enthusiasm to depression; from happi- 
ness to misery ; from confidence to despair. They have 
taken a Niagara plunge, from which they will not re- 
cover in a generation. The worst of the scheme was 
that it offered irresistible temptation to bribery. It made 
it possible for any man who owned real estate to get 
almost any quantity of money, if he would only swear 
falsely. An acquaintance of mine had a nice farm there 
which he valued at $15,000. The law would give him a 
loan to one-half of the value—that value to be fixed by 
the official appraisers. He ‘‘ saw" the appraisers, and 
he obtained a loan of government money — cédula — 
amounting to $250,000, the maximum loan permitted by 
law to one person. Think of it! And the money was 
indorsed by the Barings, the great London bankers! 
Of course the appraisers got half of it, but the people 
have it to pay. And they are now in debt more than 
$100 for every, man, woman, and child—hopelessly 
bankrupt. : 


Mr. E. L. Baker, the United States consul at Buenos 
Ayres, to whose valuable reports we are indebted for 
much of the information contained in this article, says 
under date of Nov. 17, 1890: 


The collapse has come, and come with a vengeance. 
Lands unsalable at any price ; national banks gutted and 
left without a cent in their strong boxes ; stock companies 
with fraudulent entries in their records and without any- 
thing to show for the pretensions they set up; merchants 
unable to meet their liabilities in bank; notes protested 
and extensions granted ; the general business at a stanc- 
still ; the banks hesitating to discount ; and nobody able 
to say whom it is safe to trust — such is the picture which 
the country presents to-day. . . . Every business, every 
industry, every new enterprise feels and suffers from the 
tremendous reaction which has taken place. Everybody 
is confounded and stands aghast, looking at the stick 
which but yesterday, as it were, was a flaming rocket. . . . 
The truth is the Argentine Republic is suffering from a 
paralysis of credit. . . . The ‘‘ fool’s paradise" in which 
the Argentine people have been living for the last few 
years must be wiped out of existence. Inflation must give 
place to ‘hard pan.” . . . It has been the general boast 
among those whowere pushing on the ‘‘ boom "’ that this 
was an ‘‘ exceptional country,” and that the ordinary laws 
of trade, currency, and banking, however requisite to be 
followed in such countries as England or the United States, 
had no significance or applicability in the Argentine Re- 
public. Here, it was insisted, all manner of violations of 
economic principles could be practised with impunity, and 
the country would flourish by the outrage. The present 
prostrate condition of both public and private credit shows 
the inherent fallacy of such an assumption. I only fear 
that the country will for a long time have to walk in the 
valley of humiliation and endure a protracted period of 
business and financial depression before it will again be 
able to hold up its head and present that buoyant and 
triumphant look which it has heretofore so proudly worn. 


This is the experiment which men imbued with Sen- 
ator Stanford’s ideas are seeking to have the United 
States undertake. They are advocating it with pre- 
cisely the same kind of talk which Mr. Baker quotes 
as having been heard in the Argentine Republic. They 
are calling the United States an “ exceptional country ” 
which is so great and prosperous that it can defy not 
merely economic laws but the teaching of all human 
experience. The consequences of the Argentine ex- 
periment were felt not only in that republic, but they 
convulsed the financial centers of three great European 
countries and virtually ruined the first banking house 
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of England. The effect was so severely felt in this coun- 
try that a panic was imminent nearly every day for 
several weeks, while all branches of trade suffered a 
mysterious and numbing paralysis. 


In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 
claim, 

says Lowell, and of nothing is this more true than of 

the observance by a nation of the great laws of com- 

mon honesty and fair dealing which lie at the founda- 

tion of all economic science. 


The Lottery’s Last Ditch. 


THE determined fight which Governor Nichols of 
Louisiana is making against the proposal to give a 
new lease of life to the lottery in that State deserves 
the moral support of the whole country. It is a fight 
for the rescue of the State and its people from the 
clutches of an evil which has been driven from every 
other American State, and which the American Gov- 
ernment has by formal legislative enactment declared 
to be so pernicious that the mails cannot be used in 
any manner in its behalf. Kentucky, which for some 
time shared with Louisiana the bad distinction in being 
the only other State in which lotteries were permitted, 
has abolished them and put into her new constitution 
a prohibition against their reéstablishment. An effort 
was made in 1890 to introduce them into the new State 
of North Dakota, but was defeated by the vigorous op- 
position of the Governor. 

Lotteries have at one time or another been employed 
by all modern governments as a source of revenue, but 
though they have proved to be a ready and sure means 
for replenishing a depleted treasury, they have in all 
cases been found to exercise a mischievous and de- 
moralizing influence upon the people, and to do harm 
especially to the poor. Between 1816 and 1828 they 
were in use by the French Government and yielded an 
annual income of 14,000,000 francs. They were sup- 
pressed in May, 1836, and in January following it was 
found that 525,000 francs more were on deposit in the 
savings banks of Paris alone than had been there in 
the same month of the previous year. Parliamentary 
lotteries existed in England from 1709 till 1823. Their 
harmful influence began to attract attention in 1819, 
but so strong were they that it took four years of agi- 
tation to secure their suppression. They appeared in 
the United States very early in its history, and were 
used for the aid of all kinds of enterprises. Through 
their agency colleges, hospitals, and churches were built, 
and roads and bridges and other public works con- 
structed. The first movement for their suppression 
began in Pennsylvania in 1833, and extended so rap- 
idly to other States that by 1875 no fewer than twenty- 
six States had adopted laws suppressing them and 
making the advertisement of them or of foreign lotteries 
a penal offense. At the present time, as we have said, 
Louisiana is the only State in which they are allowed. 

A general law was at one time on the statute-books 
of Louisiana forbidding lotteries, but during the “ car- 
pet-bag” régime in 1868 this was superseded by an 
act granting a charter to the Louisiana State Lottery 
for a term of twenty-five years at an annual license 
fee of $10,000. In 1879 a bill for the repeal of the 
charter was passed by both houses of the legislature, 
but as part of the license fee for that year had been 
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paid the company raised the point that the repeal was 
invalid, since it was a violation of a contract with the 
State. The question was carried into the constitu- 
tional convention which was sitting in that year, and 
as a result the new constitution which that body 
adopted had two curiously conflicting clauses, one 
declaratory, to the effect that the repeal legislation 
was invalid because violating a contract between the 
State and the lottery company, and the other prohib- 
itory, ordering that all lotteries should cease after Jan- 
uary 1, 1895. This same constitution, while declaring 
gambling to be a vice and ordering the legislature to 
enact laws for its suppression, authorized the granting 
of other lottery privileges and charters in addition to 
perpetuating the charter of the Louisiana State Lot- 
tery. Various explanations are given for these con- 
tradictory provisions of the constitution, but students 
of the pernicious character of lottery influences think 
there is no mistaking the real cause. 

This action of the convention destroyed all hope of 
repeal of the charter before its expiration, for it im- 
planted it firmly in the constitution of the State. The 
company was secure till 1893, at which time its charter 
would expire. In the spring of 1890, when the waters 
of the Mississippi were most seriously threatening the 
levees, the lottery company made its first move for a 
new lease of life by sending to Governor Nichols an 
offer of $100,000 to be used for levee purposes. The 
Governor returned the money on the same day on 
which he received it, saying that as it was generally 
known that the company would seek a new charter 
at the approaching session of the legislature in May, 
he would not consent to place the State under any 
sort of obligation to the gompany. When the legis- 
lature met, the Governor, in anticipation of the applica- 
tion for a new charter, gave up a large portion of his 
annual address to an earnest and eloquent protest 
against granting it. We quote some of the more strik- 
ing passages : 
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A legalized lottery is forced into taking a constant, 
active interest in the movements of not only one, but all 
political parties, sending its paid agents among the 
masses to corrupt and deceive them, buying up, throt- 
tling, silencing, and muzzling the press whenever and 
wherever it can be done, in the cities and in the country, 
breeding treason and dissension among friends and 
among leaders, fomenting faction and independent 
movements when faction suits its purposes, using all 
expedients and halting at nothing necessary to compass 
its ends. 

I have already alluded to an appeal to be made to the 
members of the General Assembly to avoid responsibil- 
ity by permitting the people of Louisiana to vote them- 
selves for the adoption or rejection of the proposed 
amendment. Such an appeal will be nothing more or 
less than an appeal to give the lottery company the op- 
portunity to go into the next campaign (fortified, as it 
will claim to be, by the approval of this General Assem- 
bly), and by and through an immense corruption fund 
mass all the bad elements in the State, white and black, 
and by their united vote endeavor to ride rough-shod 
over the respectable and worthy people of this State. 
Let no man deceive himself, and let no man be deceived 
by others in this matter. This is precisely what this 
appeal means. The occasion is too serious to mince 
matters. I am addressing men of Louisiana, who know 
as well as I do the value of my words, when I say to 
them that, should this lottery get firmly planted in this 
State, it will own and hold the purchasable vote solidly 
in the hollow of its hands, forever, and through it and by 
it the liberties, the property, and the honor of the people 
of Louisiana are at its feet. It would make and unmake 
governors, judges, senators, representatives, commis- 
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sioners of election, returning officers, assessors, and all 
other officials, at its will. Merit would be disregarded 
and the test of office would not be ability, integrity, 
public spirit or worth, but subserviency to the behests 
of that company. Virtue would be the very best bar to 
official position. 

The manner .in which the lottery company went 
about the business of securing its desired new charter 
confirmed the Governor’s declarations about its insid- 
ious and corrupting methods. A bill was introduced 
in the legislature providing for the submission to the 
people of the State of a constitutional amendment, in 
which a new charter was granted to the lottery 
company for twenty-five years in return for the sum 
of $31,500,000, to be paid in annually to the treasury 
of the State, in the following amounts: For the public 
schools, $350,000 ; for the levees, $350,000; for chari- 
ties, $150,000; for pensions to Confederate soldiers, 
$50,000; for the city of New Orleans for drainage and 
sanitary purposes, $100,000 ; and for the general fund, 
$250,000. This was indeed a bribe of enormous pro- 
portions — $1,250,000 a year for twenty-five years of- 
fered to the people of the State to induce them to put 
gambling into their constitution, and thus make their 
State a partner in a gigantic gambling corporation. 
When the measure came up in the two houses it passed 
in each by exactly the two-thirds vote necessary. This 
was sufficiently clear evidence of careful and systematic 
work in its behalf. It was sent to the Governor, and 
promptly returned with a veto message in which he 
reiterated his former views, and made an eloquent plea 
against committing the State to the disgrace involved 
in the enactment of such a bill. He pointed out that 
the State had no need of such aid, that it had not been 
since the war in a better gondition, and that it was 
moving forward to an era of assured prosperity. He 
declared that the company, composed of seven men, 
of whom the name of only one was known, was asking 
the State to sell its birthright for a mess of pottage, and 
thus solemnly adjured the legislature to do its duty: 


I call upon it to pause before it takes finally that step 
and plunges this State into untold trouble. Is there noth- 
ing significant in the vote by which this bill has passed, 
the exact two-thirds vote in each house, and nothing 
deeply significant in the twelve of the votes in the house 
and four of the votes in the senate by which that exact 
majority was reached? Is not the future foreshadowed ? 
To me it most certainly is. 

I say to this General Assembly in all earnestness that 
should this measure be passed we shall enter upon a pe- 
riod of strife such as has never been seen before in Lou- 
isiana, and should this contemplated corporation ever be 
forced upon us, an era of corruption and degradation will 
follow, beside which the era of reconstruction will appear 
as one of honor and happiness. 


Not the least impressive portion of the veto message 
was a passage in which the Governor expressed his 
conviction that if the charter were to be granted the 
ultimate result would be the pauperization of the State. 
“ Extravagance, profligacy, and corruption will as 
surely follow the result as the night follows the day,” 
he said; and then proceeded to argue that there would 
be an immediate falling off in legislative appropriations 
for all purposes for which the lottery money was given, 
depreciation in the State credit, and increase in the 
State’s interest-bearing debt, with the result that at 
the end of twenty-five years a vast amount of interest 
would have been paid out unnecessarily, improperly, 
and illegally, and the State’s poverty would be so ex- 
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treme as to furnish a far stronger claim than it does 
at present for a continuation of the lottery. 

The lower house passed the measure immediately 
over the veto by the same vote as before, and it went 
to the senate. Before a vote was reached in that body, 
one of the senators who had voted for it on its first 
passage died, and there were not two-thirds in its 
favor. The company then had the senate shift its 
ground, sending the bill back to the lower house with 
the claim that it did not require the Governor’s signa- 
ture in order to be ready for submission to the people, 
and that hence the veto was of noaccount. The house 
rescinded its vote, and the clerical officers of both 
houses were directed to certify all proceedings upon 
the bill to the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State did not include the act in the printed journals of 
the legislature promulgated in book form after the ad- 
journment, on the ground that it did not belong there 
as it had not been passed in accordance with legal re- 
quirements. A mandamus was obtained to compel him 
to promulgate it, and, after argument on both sides, the 
Supreme Court decided in April last to make the man. 
damus peremptory, thus sustaining the lottery com- 
pany in its course. This decision sends the amendment 
before the people for their approval or disapproval at 
the election in April of next year, and makes the lot- 
tery issue the absorbing one of that contest. Governor 
Nichols’s successor and a new legislature are to be 
chosen at that time, and the campaign is certain to be 
the most exciting that the State has witnessed since it 
overthrew the carpet-bag régime in 1877. What the 
lottery company will do in order to carry the day is 
foreshadowed in the passages from Governor Nichols’s 
message which we have quoted above. 

The interest which the whole country has in the 
struggle, aside from the moral aspect of it, is empha- 
sized by the declaration of the lottery company that 
only three per cent. of its revenue comes from the 
people of Louisiana; the rest is drawn from the coun- 
try at large. It was to shut off the greater part of this 
ninety-seven per cent. that Congress passed the law 
which went into effect last year, excluding newspapers 
containing lottery advertisements from the mail, and 
prohibiting its use for sending tickets, collecting 
money, and distributing prizes. The lottery company 
is contesting the constitutionality of this law in a suit 
which is pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and which is to come up for hearing at the Oc- 
tober term. The company’s contention is that the act 
is an abridgment of the freedom of the press, and an 
attempt on the part of Congress so to pervert one of 
its legitimate powers to an illegitimate use as to accom- 
plish a purpose entirely outside of Federal jurisdiction, 
that is, to suppress a business within a State. If the 
court shall uphold the constitutionality of this law, the 
power of the lottery company for evil, even if it suc- 
ceed in obtaining its new charter, will be greatly les- 
sened. Indeed it is difficult to see how, without the 
aid of the United States mails, the company will be 
able to do business enough to enable it to pay over to 
the State its annual bribe of a million and a quarter of 
dollars. 


“ Orthodoxy and Liberty.” 


NEVER in our generation, perhaps never in America, 
were questions of creed and of church discipline crop- 
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ping out in so many new ways, places, and humors, as 
at this moment. Creed revision, accusations of “un- 
soundness ” or actual “ heresy,”’ discussions in the pul- 
pit and in the so-called religious and so-called secular 
press, are with us continually. It is idle to say that the 
whole matter is a specialty and that the opinion only 
of specialists is of any account. Matters of religion are 
vital to every soul, and the pew as well as the pulpit 
must make up its mind,— the priest and the layman, 
the scholar and the unscholarly. We must all know 
and do something about it; we cannot, at the very 
least, help thinking about it; and we cannot be alto- 
gether blamed if sometimes we “ think out loud.” 

Now this matter of ¢hinking brings us straight to-a 
point which some of those in ecclesiastical or official 
place seem sometimes to lose sight of. The modern 
world is too much in the habit of doing its own think- 
ing to look without amazement at any apparent effort 
to put a stop to this highly sane and sanitary habit of the 
human mind. If it should get to be understood that in 
any branch of learning, in any historical, philosophical, 
moral, or religious system, in any society or group of 
scholars, or teachers, or preachers, fearless and un- 
biased investigation, and the frank acceptance of the 
results of such investigation, in other words, honest, 
earnest, and independent thinking,— was at a discount, 
was, in fact, to be peremptorily, and hopelessly, and 
forever limited by some fixed and ancient formula, why, 
then there would arise a suspicion of —shall we say a 
contempt for ?— that system, or that group, which would 
militate against its intellectual and moral influence to 
an extent beyond all computation. 

We know well the honesty, the honor, the devotion, 


and the deep conviction of many of those active in stem- 
ming what they regard as “ the tide of infidelity,” which 
appears to them to be perilously invading, in our day, 


the most sacred places. But it seems to us they 
should welcome an outside view which they may at first 
deem entirely and impertinently secular, when that 
view is a warning as to the effect upon the world at 
large of what might have the appearance of persecu- 
tion of preachers and teachers known in their various 
communities for a genuine, a glowing, a most helpful, 
a most passionate Christianity. 

Nor should these questioners of the faith of others 
spurn the opinion of that world at large as an opin- 
ion unsanctified and worthless. The world at large 
is made up of separate souls to whom it is the mis- 
sion of the Church to bring the food of the spirit. The 
Church, therefore, should seek — should it not ?—to 
remove, so far as possible, every barrier that separates 
it from those it would succor and uplift — every bar- 
rier moral, spiritual, and intellectual. There are 
minds that do not wish to do their own thinking, that 
are happiest when utterly relieved of that duty; but 
there are others — and in the modern world the number 
is increasing— who can no more cease to think than 
they can cease to breathe. It would be moral and in- 
tellectual death in the first place as surely as physical 
death in the second. The motto, “* Leave thought be- 
hind, all ye who enter here,” over the door of any 
church or any institution of any kind of learning — 
what would be the effect, think you, of such a motto 
upon the young, curious, active, and earnest minds of 
this generation? And it is just such minds that are 
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needed now no less imperatively than at any former 
epoch to carry on the work not only of evangelizing 
the world but of christianizing christendom. 

But is ita mere secular warning? A little while ago 
one of the leading divines of the country was elected to 
a chair in the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York. Before entering upon his new duties the Rev- 
erend Henry Jackson Van Dyke passed suddenly away 
from the scene of a helpful, noble life. It is a great 
loss ; yet many useful years in the important position 
to which he had been just called might not have had a 
wider or deeper influence than certain words of pro- 
phetic warning spoken by him a few days before his 
death. “If we cannot have orthodoxy and liberty,” 
said Dr. Van Dyke, “ let us have liberty, and go with- 
out orthodoxy!” 

It is a general principle of which we are speaking; 
we do not desire to judge of particular events, of de- 
cisions made in this case or that. In every society, 
in every institution, there must be limits to individual 
action; even to the results of individual thought, when 
those results lead too far away from assumed stan- 
dards or self-imposed obligations. The individual sur- 
renders something of his individuality when he seeks 
certain advantages which can come only by associa- 
tion. And, too, the question must inevitably arise in 
the conscience of the individual, as to how far he may 
grow to differ with his surroundings — with the creeds, 
and rules, and obligations of his position—and still 
honestly maintain his original formal relationship to 
those surroundings. 

It is therefore, we repeat, not our desire to refer to 
special occurrences, or to any details with regard to 
these occurrences—save a single one. When the 
question recently arose of the official confirmation of 
the election of a certain eminent Episcopal clergyman 
to the bishopric of his own diocese, one of the objec- 
tions urged to the confirmation was, to quote the ex- 
act language of protest, “the presence ” of the great 
preacher “at the so-called ‘ordination’ services ” of 
another eminent preacher of the same Gospel of Jesus 
Christ —a preacher belonging, in other words, to an- 
other denomination of orthodox Christians. 

When the study of ecclesiastical history can lead a 
good and conscientious Protestant ecclesiastic — along 
with many other good and conscientious and intellec- 
tual men and women—to conscientious and painful 
doubts of the propriety of making a bishop of one 
whom they acknowledge to be “ great,” “ the prince 
of preachers,” “a king among men,” because he with 
other priests of his church takes a less strenuous and 
technical view of the “ historical episcopate,” and one 
that permits him to extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to other pure, able, and devoted preachers of the 
word of God; when such a seeming perversion of 
Christianity is proclaimed to the world at large as of 
the essence of the Christian Church — the world looks 
at such a spectacle with an indignation, or a levity, 
that should turn instead to awe and wonder at the laws 
that govern the human mind and that involve such 
astounding inconsistencies in the intellectual processes 
of the good. And in the end this awe and wonder 
should breed that finest and most Christlike flower of 
the spirit of toleration— namely, the tolerance of in- 
tolerance. 
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OPEN LETTERS. 


“Valor and Skill in the Civil War." 


N THE CENTURY for May, 1890, there appeared an 

exceedingly interesting article entitled “ Valor and 
Skillin the Civil War.’ The article was divided into two 
parts, the first written by Colonel Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge of the United States Army, the second by 
Charles A. Patch of the United States Volunteers. 
The whole article is in so friendly a spirit that we are 
obliged to believe in the intention of the writers to be 
fair. Yet in the part written by Colonel Dodge occur 
some very misleading and erroneous statements. It is 
the purpose of this article to call attention to some of 
these statements, but without any design of discussing 
the question “ Was either the better soldier?” In 
arguing that the Southern Confederacy was not as 
greatly overmatched as some nations that had been 
more successful, Colonel Dodge says: 


If we will turn back to our own Revolution, we shall 
find that the population of the United Kingdom alone was 
five times as great as that of the colonies. And yet Great 
Britain was unable, after seven years of staunch effort, to 
reduce these revolted colonies to obedience. If we will 
go back a half generation further, to old Frederick, we shall 
find that in the Seven Years’ War the population of the al- 
lies was twenty times as great as that of Prussia. And yet 
the allies failed in those seven years to wrest Silesia from 
the iron grip of this ‘‘ Last of the Kings.” . . . If ahundred 
years ago Great Britain, with more than five times their 


population, failed in seven campaigns to subject the col- 
onies; if Austria, Russia, France, Sweden, and the Im- 
perial forces combined were unable, in seven campaigns, 
to overwhelm that grim old Brandenburg monarch, surely 
we may feel that our work was not ill done, if in five cam- 
paigns, with a population of but three and a half to one, 
we succeeded in crushing out the rebellion of 186r. 


Colonel Dodge seems to overlook the fact that the 
broad Atlantic, separating Britain from her revolted 
colonies, was worth to the cause of America thousands 
of men. He also leaves entirely out of the count 
France, Spain, and Holland, which powerful nations 
all combined against Great Britain. At Yorktown the 
allied armies of France and the United States more 
than doubled the effective force under Cornwallis, and, 
besides, a powerful French fleet made certain the vic- 
tory which secured American liberty. In the war of 
the Revolution Great Britain was the party over- 
matched and not the United States. Again, in the Si- 
lesian or Seven Years’ War Frederick had as his allies 
Britain, Hanover, and Hesse, whose combined army, 
under the able leadership of Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, did splendid service for the Prussian king. When 
at the close of his sixth campaign all subsidies from 
England were stopped by the Earl of Bute (after 
George II.’s death), Frederick was reduced to as great 
straits as was the Southern Confederacy at the close 
of 1864. Prussia was at her last gasp; but the death 
of the Czarina converted the most powerful of Fred- 
erick’s enemies into a fast friend, and the Czar Peter 
III. joined his army to that of Prussia, while Sweden 
also retired from the alliance against him. Thus by 
timely help when all seemed lost Frederick was saved. 
Alone and unaided the Confederacy struggled for four 
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years against a foe whose population outnumbered its 
own in the ratio of three and one-half to one, and 
whose armies were swelled by thousands of recruits 
from the nations of Europe. Again, Colonel Dodge 
says: 


Owing to its extraordinary exertions, the South had 
under arms, until the last third of the war, an average of 
about three-quarters of the force of the North. And we 
shall see that at the point of actual contact the forces of 
the North and the South were not far from equal up to 
1864. 


To prove this statement he introduces the following 
extraordinary 


TABLE OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN FORCES 
UNDER ARMS. 


Date. Federals. Confederates. 
January 1, 186r.. 16,000 “ Arming. 
jay 1, 1861 186,000 a 150,000 

anuary 1, 1862.. 576,000 i 350,000 
March 1, 1862.... 637,000 ot 500,000 
January 1, 1863.. 918,000 - 690,000 
January 1, 1864.. 860,000 a 400,000 
January 1, 1865.. 959,000 bye 250,000 
March 31, 1865.. 980,000 oe 175,000 
May 1, 1865 ata None. 


Per cent. 


From what source did Colonel Dodge get the above 
figures? In the greatest war-history ever published, 
viz. “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” we find, 
Vol. IV., p. 767, an article entitled, “ Notes on the 
Union and Confederate Armies.” In these notes we 
find, taken from the official records, a table showing 
the number of men enlisted in the army and navy 
of the United States during the civil war. This num- 
ber amounted to 2,778,304. There is another table, 
also taken from the official records, showing the whole 
number of men enrolled— present and absent — in 
the active armies of the Confederacy on each Ist of 
January : 


Jan’y 1, 1862 . Jan’y1, 1863 Jan’y 1, 1864 Jan’y 1, 1865 
318,011 465,584 472,781 439,675 


The writer of the “ Notes” adds: 

“Very few, if any, of the local land forces, and none 
of the naval, are included in the tabular exhibit. If we 
take the 472,000 men in service at the beginning of 
1864 and add thereto at least 250,000 deaths occurring 
prior to that date, it gives over 700,000. The discharges 
for disability and other causes and the desertions 
would probably increase the number (inclusive of the 
militia and naval forces) to over 1,000,000.” 

Now, every one knows that the Confederate armies 
were much smaller in 1864 than in 1862 or 1863, and 
in 1865 they were smaller still. Hence it is evident that 
the absent list included sick, disabled, prisoners of war, 
and deserters. Every soldier knows that in an active 
campaign the absent from proper causes soon number 
a large proportion of the force enrolled, and that in 
garrison duty there is always a large proportion of 
sick. On page 290, Volume VII., “ Southern Historical 
Society Papers,” Adjutant-General Cooper, of the 
Confederate army, says: “I can only state from gen- 
eral recollection that during the two last years of the 
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war, the monthly returns of our armies received at 
my office exhibited the present active force in the field 
nearly one-half less than the returns themselves ac- 
tually called for, on account of absentees by sickness, 
extra duty, furlough, desertions, and other casualties 
incident to a campaign life.” 

Of the 439,675 present and absent on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1865, the Army of Northern Virginia is credited 
with 155,000 and the Army of Tennessee with 86,995. 
Now it is a well-known fact that at that very time the 
Army of Northern Virginia had less than 60,000 ef- 
fectives for the field and the Army of Tennessee could 
not have mustered 20,000 effectives. At this rate the 
total available force of the Confederacy at that time 
must have been less than 150,000 men. Now the 
official records show conclusively that the Confed- 
eracy never at any time had 690,000 men enrolled 
present and absent; 472,000 present and absent is the 
largest number enrolled at any time, and that, too, on 
the ist of January, 1864, when everybody acquainted 
with the facts knows that the Confederate armies were 
smaller than in either of the previous years. The 
writer of “Notes on the Union and Confederate Ar- 
mies,” as we have seen, estimates that, inclusive of the 
militia and naval forces, there were enlisted in the 
Confederate armies from first to last more than a mil- 
lion men. When we consider that the militia con- 
sisted of old men, boys, and disabled soldiers who had 
already been once enrolled, 100,000 would be a lib- 
eral estimate for the militia and naval forces of the 
Confederate States, which would bring the total num- 
ber of enlistments considerably below a million. But 
suppose we concede the correctness of the estimate of 
the writer of the “ Notes.”” Then, if 2,700,000 enlist- 
ments in the Union armies give as the largest force 
under arms at any one time only one million men, 
surely 1,000,000 total enlistments in the Confederate 
armies ought to give as the largest force under arms 
at any one time only a little over 370,000 men, inclu- 
sive of militia and naval forces. 

We also think that Colonel Dodge’s list of battles 
contains several mistakes. At Fort Donelson the 
Confederates did not have over 15,000. Grant brought 
against them about 27,000, of whom, he claims, 6000 
or 7000 were guarding trains. 

At Cedar Mountain, Virginia, Banks had on the field 
from first to last 17,900 men instead of 7500, and he 
was driven entirely from the field. Jackson, who had 
20,000 men with him, held the field and buried the dead, 
and on the second day after the battle retired behind 
the Rapidan to wait the arrival of Lee. At Perryville, 
Kentucky, Buell had, according to the official records, 
54,000 men, about half of whom were actually engaged, 
and Bragg 16,000. Each side claimed the victory, but 
Bragg’s loss was only three-fourths that of Buell. At 
Murfreesboro’, or Stone’s River, Tennessee, according 
to the official records Rosecrans had 43,000 men, while 
Bragg had 37,000 instead of 47,000. At Antietam, or 
Sharpsburg, according to McClellan’s report the Union 
army numbered 87,000, and about 60,000 took part in 
the actual fighting. According to Lee’s report the 
Confederate army numbered less than 40,000. If Mal- 
vern Hill, from which the Union army retired at night 
without waiting for the renewal of the Confederate at- 
tack, was a Union victory, then most assuredly Antie- 
tam, where Lee repulsed nearly twice his numbers and 
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offered battle all the next day without being attacked, 
was a Confederate victory. 

Colonel Dodge also makes the following statement: 
“ As regards brilliant assaults upon regular works, the 
Confederates were never called on to show such de- 
votion as was manifested by the Federals at Fred- 
ericksburg, the several assaults at Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, Spotsylvania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg.” 

How about the persistent and successful assaults of 
the Confederates upon McClellan’s fortified lines at 
Richmond, their successful attack upon Hooker’s en- 
trenched lines at Chancellorsville, their attack upon a 
force equal to their own behind strong field-works at 
Corinth, their brilliant but hopeless assault at Knox- 
ville, and their brilliant and almost successful assault 
upon superior forces strongly posted at Gettysburg ? 

The aim of this article is merely to get at the facts 
ofhistory. The Union and Confederate soldiers made 
each a noble record of heroic deeds, of which all 
Americans may well be proud. 

Joseph T. Derry, 
Formerly of the 1st and 63d Georgia Regiments. 


COLONEL DODGE’S REJOINDER. 


I DID not suppose that my article would provoke 
controversy; I awaited criticism. Mr. Derry has 
stated his objections fairly. They are hard to answer, 
because, whether he is right or wrong, my conclusion 
remains unimpeached. What I sought to show was 
that, after all is said, the business of suppressing the 
insurrection of the South was fairly well done by the 
United States, compared with the military work of 
other times and countries ; and that, taking the actual 


fighting done, there was not much to choose between 


Yankee and Southron. Suppose the table of forces un- 
der arms to be corrected to conform to that in Vol. IV. 
of the “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” it will 
not change the conclusion that, “ compared, then, with 
what other nations have accomplished, it may be 
claimed that the statistics of our war abundantly demon- 
strate that the North did the business of suppressing 
the Rebellion in a workmanlike and respectable, not 
to say handsome, manner, leaving, under the circum- 
stances, no great room for adverse criticism.” Sup- 
pose each emendation Mr. Derry makes to the list of 
battles to be allowed, it will not alter the percentages 
so as to invalidate the conclusion“ that the Confed- 
erates . . . opposed to the Federals fully equal num- 
bers at the point of fighting contact; and secondly, 
that of the combats during the entire struggle the 
Federals had their full share of victories.” If we should 
allow that statistics exhibit an excess at the point of 
fighting contact of ten per cent. on the side of the Fede- 
rals, it does not seem to me that the conclusion would 
be altered one jot. What I wrote and my statistics 
tend to show substantial equality. In such a case, 
ten per cent. might be disregarded. We should call 
twoarmies of ten and eleven thousand, or fifty and fifty- 
five thousand men, respectively, substantially equal ; 
and had my figures, when tabulated, shown an excess 
of ten per cent. in favor of the Federals, I should have 
considered the case proved, as I should if, out of fifty 
battles, either side had an excess of three or four. 

My article was written in Florence early in 1887, 
without ready access to records or statistics. I think 
that Vol. IV. of “ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War” 
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was not then out. I had not seen the War Records 
table. It must of course be taken as accurate, and 
mine, made some years ago, as faulty. I could not now 
exhume the sources of the Southern items of my table. 
The Northern items are from the Provost-Marshal- 
General’s accounts. My table was first published in 
1883. The table referred to in Vol. IV. of “ Bat- 
tles and Leaders”’ does not include “ local land forces ” 
of the Confederacy. Taking these at ten per cent. of 
those at the front, “the South had under arms, until the 
last third of the war, an average of about three-fifths the 
force of the North,” and not “ about three-fourths,” as 
stated in my article. Or, throwing out “local land 
forces ” entirely, “ the South had about fifty-five per 
cent. of the force of the North.” While this error in 
my figures is not thereby excused, the argument is in 
no material degree weakened by the variation. By a 
fair allowance for garrison work which the North had 
to do and the South had not, the original statement of 
three-quarters would stand. 

At the time of making my battle-estimate I corre- 
sponded with the War Records Office, asking it to 
make for me the figures of men at the point of fight- 
ing contact in the battles tabulated; but the Bureau 
was practically unable todo so without taking indefi- 
nite time and more pains than I could ask. No official 
records, that I am aware of, have been made of the 
men at the point of fighting contact. I made mine by 
taking the brigades and divisions known to have been 
engaged, and estimating their force as well as possi- 
ble when it was not given by some good authority. 
The numbers were set roundly. My premise depends 
strictly on estimates of men at the point of fighting 
contact, and I think my estimates are very close. For 
instance, if Chancellorsville were taken as an example, 
we would have a total of one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand men pitted against about fifty-eight to sixty thou- 
sand. But the men who actually fought were, not to 
count the assault on Fredericksburg Heights: 


May 2d, at Dowdall’s, 22,000 Confed’s against 10,000 Federals. 
“* 3d, at Fairview, 37,000 « o 32,000 oe 
** 3d, at Salem Church, 10,000 


9,000 
4h, at Banks’s Ford, 25,000 20,000 


“ “ “ 


This makes a very different showing. Every North- 
erner who fought at the front recognizes the brilliant 
gallantry of the South. Many of us carry ever-present 
mementos of their hard fighting. The higher the South- 
ern capacity to fight, claimed or proved by statistics, the 
better the work done by the North in carrying the war 
through to a successful issue. I do not insist on every 
item of my figures being beyond dispute; but it still 
seems to me that “ no reasonable or admissible variation 
will alter the conclusion which must be drawn from 
them.” 

Mr. Derry points out fairly the difference between 
the conditions of the contestants in our Revolution and 
in our Civil War. There can be no exact historical 
parallel found. To illustrate my point, the one I chose 
remains good, especially as Anglo-Saxons were con- 
cerned in both wars. 

Is not Mr. Derry inaccurate in what he says of 
Peter III. and Frederick ? The Russian alliance with 
Frederick was terminated by Peter’s death some four 
months after it was made. The help was timely and 
useful, but it was neither that which saved Frederick, 
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nor the withdrawal of Sweden from among his ene. 
mies. The work of Ferdinand of Brunswick, while ex. 
cellent, was of negative value in the campaigns of Fred. 
erick. Mr. Derry is right in saying that neither the 
Revolution nor the Seven Years’ War is a close paral- 
lel; but each is illustratively good. 

Mr. Derry’s rule-of-three estimate of forces is in- 
genious, but I doubt if it will work in practice. Very 
slight difference in the methods of organization or of 
raising troops North and South would throw out this 
calculation. 

While it is “impossible to argue the question to a 
satisfactory conclusion on theories and opinions,” and 
while I owe an apology to the readers of THE Crn- 
TURY for not correcting my table of forces up to date, 
the primary value of the statistics is to prove or dis- 
prove “ either to be the better soldier.” Quoad hoc, | 
do not see wherein the figures given have been falsi- 
fied, nor do I think the premises capable of alteration 
so as to draw any other than my conclusion. 

I thank Mr. Derry for his frank and kindly criticism. 


Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 


**Does Vivisection Help?” 


In the May number of THE CENTURY Mr. Thomas 
W. Kay endeavors to weaken my case against vivi- 
section as a method of advancing the healing art. He 
asks, “ How can the great mortality in countries where 
no physicians exist be accounted for ? ” and goes on to 
urge that the increase of doctors always implies in- 
crease in the average of human life. 

His question and his answer are alike beside the 
mark, so far as my argument is concerned. I merely 
explained what the “ expectant treatment” was. I do 
not imagine that it is very largely followed by those 
who are chiefly responsible for the health of the com- 
munity. As a fact, it is found that people do get well 
without doctors, just as they die with them. Of course 
the presence of a number of doctors in any country 
means a certain amount of civilization, and this means, 
in its turn, good sanitation, and improved hygienic 
conditions. With these things vivisection has nothing 
to do. I do not attach much importance to medical 
or surgical statistics. A famous and witty American 
physician (was it Dr. Bigelow ? ) once said, “ You can 
tell as many lies with figures as with words, and bigger 
ones.” 

Mr. Kay says the improvement in modern surgery 
is largely due to greater dexterity in operating, which 
dexterity is “ obtained by practising on the living ani- 
mal, either man or beast.” I do not know what goes 
on in American schools of surgery, but I am positive 
that no English surgeons learn dexterity in operations 
on human beings by practising on animals. I was for 
four years a pupil at the largest hospital in London, 
and I never knew a single instance where a surgeon 
attempted to fortify himself for an operation on a pa- 
tient by practising on a beast. ‘Mr. Kay says that Mr. 
Lawson Tait has acquired his manual dexterity and 
his diagnostic skill only by experiments on women. In 
a certain sense every surgical operation is an experi- 
ment; but there are experiments and experiments. 
There are operations which are so uniformly fatal 
that it is merely another sort of murder to perform 
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them. There are others which have been so marvel- 
ously thought out, so admirably planned and carried 
out with such skill, that they are almost lifted from the 
region of experiment and elevatedinto certainties. Of 
this class are Mr. Lawson Tait’s particular operations. 
A woman operated upon by Tait is rather safer than if 
she were traveling on certain lines of railway, if we 
may trust statistics. 

It is refreshing to read the quotation which is given 
from Dr. Winkel, the German surgeon who com- 
plained that Lawson Tait’s operations “ were, in fact, 
animal experiments on living women.” Is Saul also 
among the prophets ? Does a surgeon, and a Ger- 
man one especially, come forward to denounce animal 
experiments on living patients? Have I been asleep 
for a long spell and awakened to find the hospitals re- 
formed? And was it in the remote past that “ Dying 
Scientifically ” and “St. Bernard’s” set the world 
talking of the horrors that went on in the hospital 
wards of England? And was it so very long ago that 
Mr. Erichsen said, “ Will the surgery of our time re- 
cord surgical triumphs or operative audacities ?” And 
was it in such a very ancient medical journal that Dr. 
Jackson, lecturer on surgery at the Sheffield School 
of Medicine, proposed to use the word “atrocities” 
instead of “ audacities ” ? 

Was it in 1886, as I thought, or in a more dis- 
tant age that the “Lancet” said, “ It'is doubtful 
whether some of these operations have resulted in add- 
ing to the sum total of human life; the prolongation 
of a life here and there does not compensate for the 
cutting short of that of many others” ? 

I could “ tell an I would ” of a great surgeon who 
could not finish his operations in many cases because 
he always liked to let his patient die in bed rather than 
on the operating-table! Of another, too, whose name 
is now before me, who said of his experiments that 
“Death seems to begin from the time of the operation, 
or, rather, during it.”” Are not these things written 
in the volumes of the “ British Medical Journal” and 
the “London Lancet” ? And do not their reporters 
say, “ We have noright to rush our patients into such 
a fearful risk, yet this is done every day” ? And the 
“British Medical Journal” in which this is recorded 
(p. 1837) was dated December 10, 1887. Yet here, 
in what I took to be 1891, I find doctors making 
charges against Professor Lawson Tait for experi- 
menting on living women! 

There was once a great German surgeon who went 
to Mr. Tait to ask him “ to what he chiefly attributed 
his great success in abdominal surgery?” And Mr. 
Tait, glancing at his questioner’s fingers, replied, “ To 
always taking care to keep my finger-nails clean.” 
Some unforgiving men would have spoken ill of Mr. 
Tait after this; perhaps this one did. 

I have seen so many evil results of tampering with 
the brain by the surgeon’s knife that I am skeptical as 
to the whole business of brain localization, so far as 
its application to surgery is concerned. 

Mr. Kay asks, “ What will these antivivisectionists 
do with the bacteriologists who are daily sacrificing 
thousands of animals on the altar of science?” I 
would inoculate them with the filthy products of their 
own cultivations, and let them have a taste of the suf- 
ferings they inflict on the animals. : 

Mr. Kay asks, “ Could Pasteur have discovered a 
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remedy for hydropliobia without experimenting?” I 
do not know, but I do know that he has not discovered 
anything of the kind by his experiments. 

Once more Mr. Kay demands, “Could Koch have 
made his wonderful discoveries which render probable 
the cure of consumption ?” What, ask this question 
in May, 1891? No! I have not been on the Catskill 
Mountains asleep with Rip van Winkle. I am, and 
have been, wide awake. I know this Koch; he comes 
from Berlin, and is going into oblivion. 


Edward Berdoe, M. R. C. S. 


Lonpon, May 5, 1891. 


Alexander Harrison. 


THOMAS ALEXANDER HARRISON was born in Phil- 
adelphia in January, 1853, and while engaged in work 
on the United States Coast Survey on the Pacific slope 
in 1875-76 became sufficiently interested in the fine arts 
to think of taking up painting as a serious pursuit. He 
entered the schools of the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion, and worked there two or three years. He went 
to Paris in 1878, and became a pupil of Géréme in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He has since resided in France. 
He visited New York the past winter, when an ex- 
hibition of some of his work was held, including among 
other pictures “Le Crépuscule,” engraved in this 
number of THE CenTURY. Mr. Harrison’s first suc- 
cess dates from the Salon of 1882, when he exhib- 
ited there a picture called ‘‘ Castles in Spain,” which 
attracted much attention from artists and critics. He 
has been a constant contributor to the Salon exhibi- 
tions since that time, and last year, when the division 
in the Society of French Artists occurred, he was made 
a member and juror of the new Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, which has given two brilliant exhibitions at 
the Champ de Mars. He received at the old Salon an 
honorable mention in 1885. At the International Ex- 
position at Paris in 1889 he was awarded a gold medal 
in the American section, and made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor and an Officer of Public Instruction 
by the French Government. He has received various 
medals and prizes at exhibitions in the United States 
where his works have been shown, and is a member 
of the Society of American Artists. Some of his most 
noted pictures are “ Arcady,” “ Le Crépuscule,” “The 
Open Sea,” and “ The Wave.” He is best known as 
a painter of marines, though he has signed excellent 
landscape and figure studies. “ Arcady,” an outdoor 
effect of sunlight striking through the foliage of wil- 
low trees growing in a meadow on the border of a 
stream, with three nude female figures, is one of the 
most remarkable canvases the modern f/ein air move- 
ment has produced. Mr. Harrison’s pictures of the 
sea are noted for their beauty of color and individual- 
ity of treatment. He is an artist who has studied na- 
ture with great conscientiousness, and has sought for 
truth in a direction that is enough his own to stamp his 
creations with an unmistakable personal character. 
It may justly be said of him that he is one of the 
ablest of modern painters, and he is one whom we are 
glad to honor for the sake of American art. 


William A. Coffin. 
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The Treatment of Inebriates. 

MEDICAL experts in the treatment of insane per- 
sons have for many years protested against the in- 
humanity of efforts to cure dipsomaniacs and confirmed 
inebriates by fines and imprisonment. 

We now have almost literally no discrimination in 
our treatment of persons arrested for being drunk. The 
lad arrested for the first time and the old “ rounder” 
who faces the court for the hundredth time are served 
alike. A fine is imposed ; if not paid, they are sent to 
work it out in the correctional institution. In a few 
cases where friends of means and influence interest 
themselves the inebriate is treated ina private asylum 
for inebriates, or some lunatic hospital; but the great 
body are all classed together: fine follows fine, and 
imprisonment follows imprisonment, and the man or 
woman who enters upon the career by a first arrest 
seems bound to continue in it until the community and 
the victim are both relieved by the drunkard’s death. 

Nearly all medical testimony is to the effect that a 
certain class of inebriates have passed the point where 
their inebriety is a vice or a crime, if it is ever so, and 
reached a condition of disease which they can no more 
control than the typhoid-fever patient can control his 
fever. This class needs curative and reformatory treat- 
ment; for such we should have special hospitals to treat 
such cases and no other. Persons of this class are never 
properly sent to correctional institutions, either for 
longer or shorter periods; neither should they be sent 
for treatment to lunatic hospitals or insane asylums, 

All persons arrested for drunkenness should be de- 
tained before trial long enough to make a complete 
investigation of their antecedents. If found to belong 
to the dipsomaniac class, they should be sent to the 
hospital especially provided for the cure of that disease ; 
if arrested for the first time, and it appears that they 
are regularly employed, they should be allowed to go 
free as soon as they have become sober, with an ad- 
monition not to be arrested again; for a second offense 
a little longer detention should be inflicted, and some 
effort should be made to place the person under the 
restraint of some friends or of a probation officer ; for 
a third offense, within three years, the defendant should 
be committed to an institution where he could be com- 
pelled to labor for a period of at least three months. 
Such institution should have officers fitted to bring 
moral influence to bear upon the inmates, to build up 
their will-power, that they may be able to withstand 
temptation when released. 

For those who have been committed more than five 
times within three years a sentence of not less than 
two years should be imposed, to still another institu- 
tion, where labor and mental and moral discipline are 
rigidly enforced. For the hardened offenders who 
spend eleven months out of every twelve in our insti- 
tutions, who are never sober for more than a few days 
at a time, there should be no question about shutting 
them up for long terms, instead of arriving at a similar 
result by a dozen different arrests and convictions in a 
single year asnow. By putting this class away for long 
terms society will protect itself in many ways: it will 
relieve itself from the danger which their presence in 
the community threatens; the assaults, breaches of the 
peace, thefts, burglaries, and murders they may commit 
would be prevented, society would be saved from their 
tainted offspring, and the tax-payers would save the 


considerable difference between their treatment upon 
this plan and under the present system. 

The writer is not a medical expert, but is situated so 
as to be a constant observer of the working of the pres- 
ent system of treating drunkards in one of our larger 
cities, and feels no hesitation in saying that he believes 
if the authorities were to endeaver to invent a scheme 
for permanently destroying the usefulness of every per- 
son who happens to be arrested for drunkenness for 
the first time, they would labor long before they could 
improve upon our present system. 


L. Edwin Dudley. 


“The Confederate Diplomatists.”’ 
A DENIAL FROM MR, EDWIN DE LEON. 


WE have received from Mr. Edwin De Leon in- 
dignant denial of the statements concerning him in the 
following paragraph from Mr. Bigelow’s article on 
“ The Confederate Diplomatists” in our May number : 

He was regarded by Slidell from the first rather as a 
spy upon him than as an auxiliary, and that they would 
not get on harmoniously together needed no prophet to 
foresee. Besides, De Leon's curiosity got the better of his 
judgment, and he fell into the habit of opening Slidell’s 
despatches, a practice eminently fitted to strain the re- 
lations between these ‘‘ high concocting powers." 

Mr. De Leon says: “I distinctly pronounce both 
these assertions to be as untrue as they are insulting. 
Of the former, Mr. Bigelow never had an opportunity 
of judging, and my earlier relations with Mr. Slidell 
were, for nearly two years, of the most friendly charac- 
ter. My intercepted despatches, published in a New 
York journal, then caused a coolness between us.” 

With regard to the second charge, that he “ fell into 
the habit of opening Slidell’s despatches,’ Mr. De 
Leon declares it to be “as absurd and impossible as it 
is untrue,” and says: “To support it, Mr. Bigelow 
cites, from what purports to be a despatch from Ben- 
jamin to Slidell, such an allegation, which he (Ben- 
jamin) refers to as having been made by Slidell to him 
at that time —twenty-seven years ago. I declare, 
upon my honor, that there never was the shadow of 
such a suspicion attaching to me, as far as I have 
known, up to the moment of reading this alleged de- 
spatch of Benjamin’s and Mr. Bigelow’s comments 
thereon; and that each and all of these are slander- 
ous and false.” EDITOR. 


The Steamboat “ Ariel.’’— A Correction. 


ON the first page of the June CENTURY, in the arti- 
cle on “ Colonel William Byrd of Westover, Virginia,” 
there was mention of the steamboat Ariel which plies 
between Richmond and Norfolk. As some of our 
readers might infer from the allusions that the steamer 
was perhaps not entitled to the public confidence, we 
take pleasure in saying that since the appearance of 
the June CENTURY, the annual inspection certificate 
of the Avie/ being about to expire, the United States 
steamboat inspectors, as required by law, made a 
“thorough examination of the Avie/’s hull, boiler, 
engine, and life-saving equipment, and found all the 
requirements of the law complied with, and that the 
Ariel was in good and safe condition in every depart- 
ment. The inspectors thereupon issued their certificate 
accordingly, which is her official passport for another 
year from date.” EDITOR. 
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Reflections. 


READ cast upon the water purely as a business 
speculation is liable to sink before reaching port. 


Don’t worry your brain about the man in the moon, 
but study the man in your own overcoat. 


THE true prince will find it easier to disguise him- 
self than the world would have him believe. 


THERE are plenty of good fish always in the sea, 
but thousands of worthy inland people can never get 
to the seashore. 

THE dog that bays the moon is wiser than the one 
that bays a bigger dog that is viciously inclined. 


Tact can afford to smile while genius and talent 
are quarreling. 

BOTH courage and fear owe much to the armed 
neutrality of prudence. 


WHEN impudence dons the mask of repartee, it is 
time for the company to disperse for the night. 


THE seeming length of a sermon is generally pro- 
portioned to its need. 


IT is expensive economy to make a part of the truth 
suffice for the whole. 


A MAN cannot be truly eloquent if he knows not 
how to listen. 


BEWARE of the vicious man who proposes to reform 
his life on the instalment plan. 


VirRTUE and laziness may live together, but they 
are not usually on the best terms. 


No sagacious wise man will quarrel with his own 
opportunities by lamenting the abundance of fools in 
the world. 


THERE is many a rogue in the world who objects 
to the Ten Commandments on account of their hack- 
neyed ideas and lack of originality. 

THE balloon route to the top of Olympus has never 


been successfully traveled. 
J. A. Macon. 


Cour d’Amour.—Cupid, J. 
[APPEAL TAKEN ON EXCEPTIONS — PLAINTIFF'S BRIEF. ] 


FAIR maid, as when I saw thee first, 
’T was with such sweet surprise 

Pygmalion saw the statue burst 
To life before his eyes. 

And then, as when I saw thee last, 
’T was with such secret pain 

His work Pygmalion viewed, aghast, 
To marble turn again. 


The image by the sculptor wrought 
Was not more fair than thou, 

And yet she gave her love unsought, 
While mine thou spurnest now. 

Pygmalion pledged no troth like mine ; 
I love but thee alone. 

Sweet mistress, I am wholly thine ; 
Why should’st ¢#ou turn to stone ? 


Charles Francis Coburn. 


Patience Ceased to be a Virtue 


Lone, long, and sweetly he had borne each load, 
At last some slight increase drove in the goad; 

Then cried they all whose burdens bent him low, 
“°T is strange, ’t is sad, that trifles fret him so! ” 


Edith M. Thomas. 
Two Seasons. 


No slightest shape of summer cloud 
The June-time sky bedimpled. 

June roses tossed their pretty heads, 
In white and crimson wimpled. 

Yet, oh, my heart! what winter woe 
Enchained and kept thee down! 

For swart December’s menace lay 
In Sylvia’s frown! 


Now winds speed past us wild with snow, 
The year bewails its ending. 

The sky, a helmet wrought in steel, 
On earth’s wan brow is bending. 

Yet, oh, my heart! what sylvan cheer 
Inspires thee all the while! 

For summer’s airy sweetness breathes 
In Sylvia’s smile! 


Eva Wilder McGlasson. 


The Thoughtless Thinker. 


HE ’s not unkind to me, this dear philosopher 
Whose happy wife I am; far from it, very far. 

He ’s only on occasions somewhat hasty, sir, 

And rather thoughtless, as you know most thinkers 


are. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 





AN INDIAN UPRISING. 
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To an English Sparrow. 


Is it springtime, my pert little gal ? 
I hear your voice, honest and shrill. 
I see you out there on the narrow 
Promenade of my bleak window-sill. 
When the blues came, my spirits to harrow, 
You darted in sight like an arrow, 
Piping, “ Cheer up! Cheer up!” 
So loud on your tiny, blithe quill. 


I like you, my brave, saucy Briton, 
You ’ve a way that has captured my heart ; 

And though others your failings may twit on, 
I ’ma friend that will e’er take your part. 

And as much as you wish you may sit on 

My sill which you often have lit on, 

Singing, “ Cheer up! Cheer up!” 

With a fervor much sweeter than art. 


Few people, I know, praise your singing, 
And I own that your harsh vocal powers 

Can’t compete with the robin’s voice ringing 
Every June in the lush morning hours ; 

I confess that the lark, upward winging, 

And the bobolink’s silver throat flinging 

“ Bobolink! Bobolink!” 

Add a charm to the seasons of flowers. 


But when winds of midwinter were blowing, 
And the window-panes rattled with sleet ; 

And the heavens were gray, and ’t was snowing, 
What became of those visitors sweet ? 

When we needed them most, they were going, 

But you stayed, your stout heart overflowing 

In that “ Cheer up! Cheer up!” 

Which I ’ve heard you so often repeat. 


Your enemies say you ’re a fighter. 
Ah, well, what of that ? So am I. 
I will sing if ’t is darker or lighter ; 
You have taught me a gay battle-cry. 
When fortune ’s against me, despite her, 
I will wait for the days that are brighter, 
Singing, “Cheer up! Cheer up!” 
I will fight and will sing till I die. 
George Horton. 


Observations from the Women’s Quarters. 


LIGHT yo’ pipe an’ missus will call. 


NIGGER say, “ Honey de softes’ ’fore de saremony 
ap’ to hit de hardes’ afte’wuds.” 


MUDDER-HEART beat as true under white skin as 
black. 


SAMBO hones’ enough yo’ ’doan’ give ’im chance to 
steal. 

DoAN’ car’ for a sunset wi’ dust in yo’ eye. 

PICCANINNY know more ’n he ort at five ap’ to know 
less ’n he ort at fifty. 


IkE’s rheumatiz too bad to chop wood, jes right to 
dance de hoe-down. 

SOMETIMES whites’ heart thumpin’ under blackes’ 
skin. 

DRAPPED stitches picked up sight quicker ’n cross 
wuds. 

DEAD piccaninnies doan’ make yo’ head ache wid der 
noise. 

Cook de coon in his own fat, an’ war yo’ own clo’es. 


_ALL de frog’s practis’n’ won’t make him a mockin’- 
bird. Chloe. 


Sweet Mistress Nance of Milburn Town, 


WHEN I had gone the highway down, 
I met sweet Mistress Nancy there, 
With bonnet quaint, and jaunty gown, 
And sundown glints about her hair ; 
Such silken hosen, dainty feet 
That should not climb the mountain lands, 
Such wondrous hair, like sheafened wheat 
All bursting from its golden bands. 


“ Sweet Mistress,’’ I made bold to say, 
“ May I go down the glebe with you? 
I heard a bird sing yesterday, 
I wish me what it sang were true ; 
A robin bird” (my knees did shake 
To see that she did me so view), 
“ A robin bird ” (I did so quake), 
“| wish me what it sang were true.” 


«“ Ah, Reuben Foster,”’ quoth the lass, 
** What ails the lad that he ’s gone wrong ? 
Best get thee to thy looking-glass — 
What is it of the robin’s song ? 
I ll warrant me the bird did flee 
Ere thou didst learn its piping lay. 
Ah, Reuben, man, art fooling me? 
And is it naught thou hast to say?” 


“ Sweet Mistress Nance of Milburn town, 
I am a loutish country lad, 
In bonnet quaint and jaunty gown 
You quite distract and make me mad.” 
And all this time the bonnet’s tints 
Grew quainter still, I do declare, 
And all this time the sundown glints 
Made merry with the unsheafed hair. 


“ What riddle talk ye, Reuben, man?” 
And tossed her wondrous mane along; 
“To it again, where ye began— 
What is it of the robin’s song ? 
I ’ll warrant me in all the throng 
Along the green there ’s none so rare 
As would not tell a robin’s song,” 
And tossed again her wondrous hair. 


And all this time we passed along, 
The lass did so undo my brain 
I durst not tell the robin’s song — 
I wish that we might walk again ; 
And all this time the highway down 
I went with Mistress Nancy fair, 
Up by the glebe into the town, 
Some sun-glints still about her hair. 


William Page Carter. 


Positively Pretty. 


SWEET girlhood’s grace the maiden wore. 
When for her photograph I plead, 
“T have none. I am plain,” she said; 


“ My picture ’s worse. I ’ll try no more.” 
And all the while her prettiness 

Was painting on my eimg. 

A picture wondrous fair, Then why 
Should photographic art praise less ? 


But, pondering how that process gives 
Negation first, then truth, I knew 
E’en sunlight, with her face in view, 

Could have no heart for negatives. 


Eugene Bradford Ripley. 
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